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‘“ There is little, if any, dispute now as to the relative merit of 
education by means of law schools, and that to be got by mere practi- 
cal training or apprenticeship as an attorney's clerk. Without dis- 
paragement of mere practical advantages, the verdict of the best in- 
Sormed ts in favor of the schools. 

‘“ The benefits which they offer are easily suggested, and are of 
the most superior kind. They afford the student an acquaintance 
with general principles, difficult, if not impossible to be otherwise 
obtained : they serve to remove difficulties which are inherent in sci- 
entific and technical phraseology, and they as a necessary consequence 
furnish the student with the means for clear conception and accurate 
and precise expression. They familiarize him with leading cases, 
and the application of them to discussion. They give him the valu- 
able habit of attention, teach him familiar maxims, and offer him 
the priceless opportunities which result from contact and generous 
emulation. They lead him readily to survey the law as a science, and 
imbue him with the principles of ethics as its true foundation. Dis- 
puting, reasoning, reading, and discoursing, become his constant ex- 
ercises : he improves remarkably as he becomes acquainted with them, 
and obtains progress otherwise beyond his reach.’’—REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON LEGAL, EDUCATION TO THE AMERICAN BAR ASSO- 
CIATION, AUGUST 21ST, 1879, AT SARATOGA, N. Y. 
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CALENDAR OF THE SCHOOL OF LAW. 


NOVEMBER 
DECEMBER 


ce 


1889.—JANUARY 


ae 


FEBRUARY 
MARCH 
APRIL 
JUNE 


ae 


24-25.—EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR 
ADMISSION TO THE SCHOOL. 
**__ REGISTRATION FOR THE TERM. 
26.—INSTRUCTION BEGINS. 
—.—RECESS ON THANKSGIVING Day. 
17-21.—TERM EXAMINATIONS. 


21.—TERM CLOSES. 


3.—WINTER TERM OPENS. 
[1.—FOUNDER’S DAY.—RECESS. 
22.—WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY.—RECESS. 


18—22.—TERM EXAMINATIONS. 


22.—TERM CLOSES. 


NS 


.—SPRING TERM OPENS. 
7-I14.—TERM AND FINAL EXAMINATIONS. 


20.—COMMENCEMENT. 


THE SCHOOL OF LAW. 


aus ME AEN 


RESIDENT FACULTY. 


CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS, LL. D., 
President. 
THE HON. DOUGLAS BOARDMAN, A. M., 
Dean. 
HARRY ER? HULCHING, PH Bs 
Professor of Law, and Secretary. 
CHARLES A. COLLIN, A. M., 
Professor of Law. 
FRANCIS MC BURDICK. cAveMee is. Ba 
Professor of Law. 
MOSES COIT*TYLER, Li. D. 
Professor of American Constitutional History and Law. 
HERBERT TUITLE, A. M., 
Professor of International Law and of 
English Constitutional History. 





NON-RESIDENT LECTURERS. 


THE HON. FRANCIS M. FINCH, LL. D., 
Of the New York Court of Appeals. 
THE HON. DANIEL H. CHAMBERLAIN, LI. D., 
Of the New York City Bar. 
THE HON. BENJAMIN F. THURSTON, A. M., 
Of the Providence Bar. 
GEORGE S. POTTER, ESQ., 
Of the Buffalo Bar. 
ALBERT H. WALKER, LL. B., 
Of the Hartford Par. 
MARSHALL D. EWELL, M. D., LL. D., 
Of the Chicago Par. 


THE SCHOOL OF LAW. 


The School of Law of Cornell University was first 
opened for the adimission of students September 23, 1887, 
and began its work with an enrolment of fifty-five, elev- 
en Seniors and forty-four Juniors. ‘The session for 1888- 
89 will open Monday, September 24, 1888. 


GENERAL PLAN OF ORGANIZATION. 


It is the purpose of the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versity to furnish through the School of Law such facil- 
ities for legal training as will commend themselves to 
the most favorable judgment of the profession. ‘The 
Faculty of the School is composed of both resident 
and non-resident members. ‘The resident members de- 
vote themselves regularly to the work of daily instruc- 
tion. This is carried on by lectures and examinations, 
by oral text-book exposition and recitations, and by the 
study of leading cases. Instruction to the more advanced 
students by means of the study of leading cases is made 
a special feature of the School. An effort is made by 
the resident instructors, not only to teach with especial 
thoroughness the elements of the law, but also to give 
such practical training in the different methods of plead- 
ing and procedure as shall fit the student for the active 
work of the profession in any part of the country. 


The instruction by the non-resident members of the 
Faculty is by lectures. Provision is made each year for 
at least six courses of lectures by eminent specialists in 
the profession, each course consisting of from four to ten 
lectures, according to the nature of the subject on which 
the lectures are given, 


tll (brated 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION. 


Applicants for adimission to the School must be at least 
eighteen years of age. If the person applying intends 
to be a candidate for the degree of LL. B. at the end of his 
course, he must have had a preliminary education equal to 
that required for registration as a student of law by the 
rules of the Court of Appeals of the State of New York. 
This requirement consists of a thorough knowledge of 
arithmetic, English grammar, geography, orthogra- 
phy, American and English history and English compo- 
sition. All applicants for admission who are candidates 
for a degree, except those hereinafter designated, will 
be required to pass satisfactory examinations in the sub- 
jects named. ‘The examinations will be both oral and 
written, and the papers submitted by the applicants must 
show an accurate knowledge of English grammar and 
ordinary facility in English composition. Graduates of 
universities or colleges, graduates of reputable academies 
or high schools, and persons who have received the “‘law 
student’s certificate’? issued by the Board of Regents of 
the University of the State of New York, will be ad- 
mitted to the school without examination. But in order 
to be entitled to this privilege, the applicant should pre- 
sent to the Secretary of the School evidence that he 
comes within some one of the classes named, which 
should be in the form of a diploma or certificate or a cer- 
tified copy thereof. 

All applicants who are residents of the State of New 
York, and are not graduates of a college or university, 
should procure the ‘‘law student’s certificate,’’ issued by 
the Board of Regents, before presenting themselves for 
admission to the school. 


It is very desirable that the student of law should 
have at least an elementary knowledge of the Latin lan- 
guage ; and while the Faculty do not feel that they can 
at this time require such knowledge as a prerequisite for 


ee a 


admission to the School, yet it is their purpose to add 
such requirement in the near future. 


To entitle a person to admission to advanced standing 
as a member of the Senior Class, he must be at least 
nineteen years of age, must have had the required pre- 
liminary education, and must pass a satisfactory exam- 
ination upon the subjects of the Junior Year or their 
equivalent. Attorneys at law, however, of any State 
are entitled to admission to the Senior Class, without ex- 
amination, on the exhibition, at the opening of the col- 
lege year, of their certificate of admission to the bar. 


The regular examinations for admission and for ad- 
vanced standing in the fall of 1888 will take place on 
Monday and Tuesday, September 24 and 25, in the Jun- 
ior Lecture Room, Morrill Hall, beginning at nine 
o’clock in the morning and at two o’clock in the after- 
noon of each day. The examinations held at 9 o’clock 
will have reference to general education, and will be 
upon the subjects hereinbefore named. ‘The examina- 
tions held at 2 o’clock will be upon legal subjects, and 
will be confined to candidates for advanced standing. 
Students desiring admission at other times than those 
mentioned must make special arrangements for examin- 
ation with the Secretary of the School ; but no student 
will be admitted after the beginning of the term, unless, 
on examination, he shall show that, in addition to the 
requirements for admission, he has an amount of legal 
knowledge equivalent to what he might reasonably have 
been expected to acquire, had he joined the class at the 
beginning of the year. 


Students who are not candidates for a degree will be 
admitted to the School without a preliminary examina- 
tion, and will be permitted to take such work as they 
may desire, provided they satisfy the professors giving 
instruction in the subjects selected, that they are quali- 
fied to pursue them with profit to themselves, 


PRIOR READING IN LAW. 


The student is frequently solicitous as to whether or not 
it is desirable for him to acquire some general knowledge 
of legal principles before beginning his course in a school 
of law. It 1s difficult to lay down directions upon the 
subject that can be applied in all cases. The Faculty, 
however, are of the opinion that, for the first year, at 
least, more positive advancement will be made by stu- 
dents who before entering the School have read some of 
the more elementary works that are prepared especially 
for students than by those who begin the study here. 
But the Faculty understand very well the difficulty that 
most students outside of a law school experience in giv- 
ing proper direction to their reading at the beginning ; 
they do not, therefore, make it a condition of admission 
that there must have been some prior reading of the law. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The course of instruction is a graded one, and extends 
through two years of nine months each. ‘The members 
of the Junior Class are not allowed to attend the exer- 
cises of the Senior Class. The Faculty are of the opin- 
ion that the work assigned to the Juniors will be found 
to be fully sufficient to occupy their time during the col- 
lege year, and that any attempt to do senior work would 
not be profitable. But the members of the Senior Class 
are encouraged to attend the exercises of the Junior 
Class so far as they may be able to do so without neglect- 
ing their regular work. It is thought that the review 
thereby secured will be of advantage to them. ‘The 
foregoing directions apply only to the exercises conduct- 


ed by the resident members of the Faculty. For the 
lectures of the non-resident members, both classes are 
brought together. 


The following is a statement of the subjects upon 
which the students of the school receive instruction and 
are required to pass satisfactory examinations. The or- 
der in which the different subjects are to be taught and the 
number of hours to be given to each, are announced at the 
beginning of the college year by a printed schedule. 
The method by which instruction in each of the sub- 
jects is to be given, whether by lecture, by text-book ex- 
position and recitation, or by the study of leading 
cases, is also announced at the same time and in the same 
manner. 


JUNIOR YEAR. 


Elementary Law.* Contracts, including Agency.* Crim- 
inal Law and Procedure.* Torts.* Domestic Relations.’ 
The Law of Real Property,’ (the subject begun). Evi- 
dence,* (the subject begun). Common Law Pleading and 
Practice in Cases at Law.? Civil Procedure under the 
Codes,* (the subject begun). English Constitutional His- 
tory.° 

SENIOR YEAR. 


Private and Municipal Corporations.* Wills and Ad- 
ministration.*? Mercantile Law, including Bills, Partner- 
ship, Sales, Suretyship, etc.* Evidence.* The Law of 
Real Property.? Equity Jurisprudence.? Equity Pleading 
and Procedure in State and in United States Courts. ’ 
Civil Procedure under the Codes.* Practical Suggestions 
concerning the Preparation, Trial, and Argument of 
Causes." Roman Law.* International Law.* American 
Constitutional History.° American Constitutional Law.°® 





"By the: Hon. Douglas. Boardman ; *by Professor Hutchins; 3 by 
Professor Collin ; +by Professor Burdick ; 5by Professor Tyler; ° by 
Professor Tuttle. 


COURSES OF SPECIAL LECTURES. 


Lectures upon the following subjects will be given by 
the non-resident members of the Faculty : 


1. The Statute of Frauds and Fraudulent Convey- 
ances, (two courses). 
The ‘Hon. Francis M:) Rinch,. soi 
New York Court of Appeals. 


2. The Congress of the United States, its Constitution 
and Powers, including the Constitution and Powers 
of the separate Houses. 


The Hon. Daniel (Hi (Chamberlain, (1) p10 ae 
the New York City Bar. 
3. The Law of Shipping and Admiralty and the Law 
of Marine Insurance, (two courses). 
George S. Potter, Esq., of the Buffalo Bar. 
4. The Patent Laws of the United States, (two courses). 
The Hon. Benjamin F. Thurston, A. M., of the 
Providence Bar. 
Albert H. Walker, LL. B., of the Hartford Bar. 
5. Medical Jurisprudence. 


Marshall D. Ewell, M. D., LL. D., of the Chi- 
cago Bar. 


AMOUNT OF REQUIRED WORK. 


The regular class instruction of the School is at no time 
less than fifteen hours per week. 


THE UNIVERSITY, COURT. 


A session of the University Court is held, as a rule, 
each week during the school year. The resident mem- 
bers of the Law Faculty constitute the Court, and sit 
together for the hearing of causes. All opinions of the 
Court are in writing, and are placed on file in the Law 
Library. 


The hearings in this Court are conducted upon the hy- 
pothesis that certain facts are true, the only questions 
open to discussion being the principles of law that 
should be applied to the facts. The student having ob- 
tained from the Faculty a statement of facts, is required 
to prepare pleadings and to draw up a brief in which the 
principles of law applicable to the case must be clearly 
stated under appropriate divisions, and sustained by the 
citation of such authorities as he intends to rely upon 
in the oral argument. ‘The pleadings are submitted to 
the professor having in charge the subject of pleading 
and procedure, who calls attention tosuch errors as may 
exist, and gives such practical information as he may 
deem advisable. 


The effort of the Faculty is to make practical lawyers, 
to teach both the principles of the law, and how to ap- 
ply them. To this end, the University Court is made 
the forum for the discussion of such practical questions 
as most frequently arise in a professional career at the 
bar ; and, so far as it can be used for that purpose, it is 
made a means of familiarizing the student with matters 
‘of pleading and practice and with the general routine of 
court work, 


ELOCUTION. 


A professor of Elocution and Oratory is employed by 
the University, and such of the students of law as may 
so elect may take advantage of the courses offered. 


EXAMINATIONS, THESES, ETC. 


At the end of each term the members of both classes 
are subjected to oral and written examinations upon the 
work of the term. Promotion of the student to full 
standing in his class at the subsequent term is dependent 
upon the manner in which he passes the examinations 
upon the subjects of the previous term. And the Fac- 
ulty do not hesitate to drop a student from the rolls at 


any time during the year on becoming satisfied that such 
student is neglecting his work and is not complying 
with the requirements of the School. 


Each member of the Senior Class who is a candidate 
for a degree, is required to prepare and deposit with the 
Faculty, at least one month before graduation, a thesis, 
not less than forty folios in length, upon some legal topic 
selected by himself and approved by the Faculty. The 
production must be satisfactory in matter, form, and 
style ; and the student presenting it is examined upon it. 

At the end of the Senior year, all candidates for grad- 
uation are required to pass satisfactory oral and written 
examinations on all of the subjects of the course. 


TERMS OF GRADUATION. 


Students who have received the full course of instruc- 
tion, performed all required exercises, and passed the 
regular examinations, are admitted to the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws. Students admitted to advanced 
standing are entitled to all the privileges of the class of 
which they become members. 


CERTIFICATES OF ATTENDANCE. 


When a person is connected with the School for a 
period not entitling him to graduate, he may on appli- 
cation to the Secretary, receive, instead of a diploma, 
an official certificate of attendance, which states the time 
of his attendance and the degree of his attainments. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


There are certain text-books that the student must 
have for class-room work. The number, however, 1s 
limited. Notice is given at the opening of the year of 
the books that will be needed for this purpose. While 


the student is not obliged to provide himself with more 
than the limited number of books used for class-room 
instruction, as all the leading law treatises are found in 
the library of the School, yet it will, in the opinion of 
the Faculty, greatly facilitate his labor, if he can have 
at hand at all times standard works upon the more im- 
portant branches of the law. Such books will be found 
essential in subsequent practice. A selection may be 
made from the following list. The members of the Fac- 
ulty always hold themselves in readiness to aid the stu- 
dent in making judicious selections. 


Contrac?s.—Parsons, Anson, Metcalf, Pollock, Bishop. 
PBailments.—Schouler, Edwards, Story. : 
Sales.—Benjamin, Blackburn. 


Domestic Relations.—Schouler or Reeves on the Domestic Rela- 
tions ; Schouler on Husband and Wife ; Bishop on Marriage and Di- 
vorce ; Bishop on Married Women ; Cord on Married Women ; Mac- 
donnell on Master and Servant ; Simpson on Infants. 


Corporations.—Angell and Ames, Field, Morawetz, Taylor; Dillon 
on Municipal Corporations ; Thompson on Liability of Stockholders. 


Bills and Notes.—Byles, Chalmers, Parsons; Daniels on Negotia- 
ble Instruments ; Edwards on Bills and Notes; Bigelow’s Leading 
cases ; Ames’s Leading cases. 


7orts.—Cooley, Bigelow, Addison ; Wharton on Negligence. 


FE-vidence.—Greenleaf on Evidence ; Best’s Principles of Evidence ; 
Stephen’s Digest of Law of Evidence; Wharton or Starkie on Evi- 
dence ; Rogers on Expert Testimony ; Roscoe’s Criminal Evidence. 


Real, Property.—Williams, Washburne, Tiedeman, Boone, Willard. 


Partnership.—Lindley, Parsons, Bates, Pollock. 


Wills and Administration of FEstates.—Redfield on Wills ; Jarman 
on Wills (Randolph & Talcott’s or Bigelow’s edition) ; Hawkins on 
Construction of Wills ; Schouler on Wills ; Williams on Executors. 


ar yee 
Common Carriers.—Hutchinson on Carriers ; Thompson on Pas- 
senger Carriers ; Redfield or Pierce on Railways. 


E-quity.—Pomeroy’s or Story’s Equity Jurisprudence ; Snell’s, Bis- 
pham’s or Adams’s Equity. 


Criminal Law.—Harris, Bishop, Wharton, May, Washburn ; 
Stephen’s Digest of the Criminal Law; Stephen’s History of the 
Criminal Law. 


Pleading.—Gould, Stephen, Chitty, Heard ; Bliss on Code Pleading ; 
Story’s Equity Pleading ; Pomeroy on Remedial Rights. 


Agency.—Evans, Story, Wharton. 
Damages.—Sutherland, Sedgwick. 
Mortgages.—Jones, Thomas. 


Lnsurance—May on Insurance ; Wood on Fire Insurance ; Bliss on 
Life Insurance ; Arnold on Marine Insurance. 
Shipping and Admiralty.—Abbott, Conkling, Desty. 


>) 


Easements—Goddard, Washburn. 
Taxation—Cooley, Burroughs, Desty. 


Medical Jurisprudence.—Ewell, Wharton and Stillé, Beck. 





Constitutional History.—Hallam’s Constitutional History of Eng- 
land (1485-1760) ; May’s Constitutional History of England (1760- 
1870); Yonge’s Constitutional History of England (1760-1860); Stubb’s 
Constitutional History of England ; Bagehot’s English Constitution ; 
Gneist’s English Constitutional History ; Curtis’s History of the Con- 
stitution of the United States; Bancroft’s History of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States ; Von Holst’s Constitutional History of the 


United States. 


Constitutional and Statute Law.—Pomeroy’s Introduction to the 
Constitutional Law of the U.S.; Von Holst’s Constitutional Law of 
U. S. ; Cooley’s Principles of Constitutional Law ; Cooley’s Constitu- 
tional Limitations ; Story’s Commentaries on the Constitution of the 
United States ; Sedgwick on Constitutional and Statutory Law ; Jame- 
son’s Constitutional Conventions ; Bishop’s Written Law ; Maxwell on 
the Interpretation of Statutes ; Farrar’s Manual of the Constitution of 
the U. S.; Stearns’ Concordance to the Constitution of the U. S. 


Jurisprudence.—Holland’s Elements of Jurisprudence ; Austin’s 
Lectures on Jurisprudence ; Lorimer’s Principles of Jurisprudence ; 


Amos on the Science of Law. 


International Law.—Wheaton’s Elements of International Law ; 
Woolsey’s Introduction to International Law ; Hall’s International 
Law ; Davis’ International Law ; Story’s Conflict of Laws. 


Roman Law.—Morey’s Outlines of Roman Law; Hadley’s Intro- 
duction to Roman Law ; Mackenzie’s Roman Law; Moyle’s Justin- 
ian ; Roby’s Introduction to the Digest ; Muirhead’s Roman Law. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


Special facilities are offered to students desiring to 
supplement their work in law with studies in history and 
political science. ‘The instruction given in the Presi- 
dent White School of History and Political Science may 
be taken as elective work by students in the School of 
Law. The courses of the School embrace instruction in 
the various branches of constitutional and political his- 
tory, as well as in the history of political and municipal 
institutions. ‘That the authorities of the University 
place a value upon such work, and desire to encourage 
it, is indicated by the following resolutions adopted by 
the Board of Trustees at a meeting held January 19, 
1887 : 


Resolved, That for the purpose of making the Department of His- 
tory and Political Science as completely available as is practicable to 
the students of the Law School, the following provisions be, and are 
hereby authorized : 


1. That any student who, in addition to his course in the Law 
School, shall pursue studies in the Department of History and Politi- 
cal Science amounting to at least three hours a week during two years, 
and shall pass creditably the regular examinations in the same, in 
addition to the requisite examinations in the Law School, may, upon 


pla ect 


the creditable completion of the course in law, and on the recom- 
mendation of the Faculty of Law, and the Professors of History and 
Political Science, be accorded the degree of Bachelor of Laws, cusz 
laude. 


2. That any graduate of this, or of any other reputable college or 
University, who in addition to the regular course of studies in the 
Law School shall, with the approval of the Faculty of Law, and the 
Professors of History and Political Science, carry on studies in the 
Department of History and Political Science, to the extent of at least 
five hours a week during two full years, and pass creditable examina- 
tions in the same, in addition to his examinations in the Law School, 
may, on the recommendation of the Faculty of the Law School, and 
of the Professors of History and Political Science, be admitted to the 
second degree in Arts, Philosophy, Science, or Letters, as the case 
may be, as well as to the degree of Bachelor of Laws. 


The following are the courses of instruction in the 
School of History and Political Science that are open 
to properly qualified law students. Each course extends 
through the year unless otherwise indicated. The num- 
bering of the courses is that given in the University 
Register for 1887-88, at pp. 92-94. 


2. Private, political, and legal antiquities of the ancient Greeks. 
W., Fr., 11. The first two terms will be devoted to the study of the 
private life of the Greeks, assisted by lantern views, illustrative of 
ancient monuments. The third term will be given to a discussion of 
the political and legal institutions of Athens and Sparta. Professor 
WHEELER. Courses 2 and 3 will be given in alternate years. 


3. Private life of the Romans. A systematic treatment, with illus- 
trations by lantern views, photography, etc., from the remains of 
ancient art, and in particular from the results of excavations in Pom- 
peli, Herculaneum, and Rome. Fall and Winter terms. ‘T., Th., 11. 
Professor HALE. Courses 3 and 2 will be given in alternate years. 


4. Political and social history of England and Continental Europe 
during the Middle Ages. M., W., Fr., 11. Mr. Burr. 


5. Political and social history of Continental Europe from the 
Renaissance to the French Revolution. ‘T., Th. and S., 11. Mr. BurR. 


9g. Constitutional and political history of America from the close of 
the Revolution to the outbreak of the Civil War. Lectures. M., W., 
Fr., 8. Professor TYLER. 


1o. American Historical Seminary. The examination of unsettled 
problems in American constitutional and political history. Junior sec- 
tion. T., 4.30 to 6; Senior and Graduate section, Th., 4.30 to 6. Pro- 
fessor TYLER. Designed for advanced students, and open only to 
those who, on application to the Professor in charge, evince proper 
qualifications. 


11. The History of Political and Municipal Institutions. Lectures. 
Fall term, The Elements of Political Science ; Winter term, Com- 
parative Modern Political Methods ; Spring term, History and Prin- 
ciples of Municipal Administration. M., W., 11. Professor TUTTLE. 


12. The Growth of the English Constitution. Th., 12. Professor 
TUTTLE. 


13. International Law and Diplomacy. Lectures. T., 12. Profes- 
sor TUTTLE. Designed for Juniors and Seniors and for students of the 
School of Law. 

14. The Literature of Political ;Science. Lectures. F., 11. Pro- 
fessor TUTTLE. 

15. Historic Achievements in Statesmanship. Lectures. F., 11. 
Professor TUTTLE. This course will be given alternately with course 14. 


16. General Seminary. The examination of obscure Political and 
Historical Questions. Th., 4.30 to 6. Professor TUTTLE. 


17. The Elements of Political Economy. Lectures. M., W., 12. 
Lectures and Examinations. F., 12. Mr. HoppER. Designed for 
Sophomores and Juniors. 


18. Unsettled Problems in Political Economy and Finance. Ad- 
vanced Course, open only to students who have had course 17 or its 
equivalent. Lectures and Examinations. T., Th., 8. 


19. Social Science, embracing the History and Management of In- 
dustrial, Charitable, and Penal Institutions. T., Th., 3.30. 


20. Economic Seminary for the Examination of obscure economic 
questions. ‘wo hours a week. Open only to advanced students on 
application to the Professor in charge. T., 3.30-5.30. Mr. HoppEr. 


21. The History and Significance of the Roman Law. Professor 
BURDICK. 


MATERIAL EQUIPMENT. 


ROOMS.., 


For the purposes of the School of Law ample accom- 
inodations are provided in Morrill Hall. Besides a suf- 
ficient number of lecture rooms, there are offices for the 
several professors, and rooms for the Law Library. 


TIBR AAR. 


The books in this collection number between 5,000 
and 6,000 voluines, all of which are accessible to stu- 
dents of the School. The General Library of the Uni- 
versity which is open to use by students of the School 
of Law, consists of more than 62,000 volumes, besides 
the 30,000 volumes constituting the President White 
Library of History and Political Science, recently pre- 
sented to the University. 


GYMNASIUM. 


The University has a well equipped gymnasium. The 
main portion is of brick, one hundred and fifty feet long, 
sixty feet wide and fifty feet high. The Annex, joining 
the main hall, on the south, is a two-storied wooden 
building, having an area of fifty-two by thirty-eight feet. 
The main building, with the exception of a small por- 
tion that is set apart for an office and military store-room, 
is used for gymnastics and military drill. Here is to be 
found a carefully chosen supply of the most improved 
gymnastic apparatus and appliances for individual and 
class work. The hall is heated by steam and lighted by 
electricity, and, it is believed, gives the largest clear 
space for floor room of any gymnasium in the country. 
The Annex contains on the lower floor the offices of the 
Department of Physical Culture, faculty dressing-room, 
general bath and dressing-rooms, lavatory, closets and 
general repair room. ‘The upper floor is entirely given 


up to a dressing-room, which contains locker accommo- 
dations for five hundred students. Students in the 
School of Law are entitled to the same privileges in the 
gymnasium as students in the other departments of the 
University. 





PENS oat bk, 


The fee for tuition is $75 a year, payable in three equal 
parts, one at the beginning of each term. 


A fee of $5 tocover expenses of graduation, degrees, 
etc., 1s charged to each person taking the baccalaureate 
degree. 


This fee must be paid before the degree is conferred. 
Tuition is free to students with State Scholarships. 


The following is a fair estimate of the yearly expenses : 





Tuition, $25 a term, - : . . : $ 75.00 
Room, board, lights, fuel, and laundry, about 200.00 
Text-books, ete., about - - - - - 25.00 

Total, - - - - - - - 300.00 


The additional expenses of a student depend so largely 
upon his personal tastes that it is difficult to give an 
estimate. 


The expense of living in Ithaca varies, for board, 
room, fuel, and lights, from $3 to $7 a week. By the 
formation of clubs, students often reduce their expenses 
to $3.00 or $2.50 a week for room and board. 


Students who intend to enter the School: of Law 
should, upon arriving in town, report first to the Secre- 
tary of the School, at his office, 24 Morrill Hall, and re- 
ceive from him such directions as may be necessary. 


All letters of inquiry should be directed to the Secre- 
tary of the School of Law, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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“ There is little, if any, dispute now as to the relative merit of 
education by means of law schools, and that to be got by mere practt- 
cal training or apprenticeship as an attorney's clerk. Without dis- 

paragement of mere practical advantages, the verdict of the best in- 

formed ts tn favor of the schools. 

‘“* The benefits which they offer are easily suggested, and are of 
the most superior kind, They afford the student an acquaintance 
with general principles, difficult, if not impossible to be otherwise 
obtained : they serve to remove difficulties which are inherent tn sct- 
entific and technical phraseology, and they as a necessary consequence 
furnish the student with the means for clear conception and accurate 
and precise expression. They familiarize him with leading cases, 
and the application of them to discussion. They give him the valu- 
able habit of attention, teach him familiar maxims, and offer him 
the priceless opportunities which result from contact and generous 
emulation. They lead him readily to survey the law as a science, and 
imbue him with the principles of ethics as its true foundation. Dis- 
puting, reasoning, reading, and discoursing, become his constant 
exercises: he improves remarkably as he becomes acquainted with 
them, and obtains progress otherwise beyond hts reach.’’—REPORT 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON LEGAL EDUCATION TO THE AMERICAN 
BAR ASSOCIATION, AUGUST 21ST, 1879, AT SARATOGA, N. Y. 
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CALENDAR OF THE SCHOOL OF LAW. 


1887.—SEPTEMBER 23-24.—EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR 
ADMISSION TO THE SCHOOL. 


nae ‘s 26.—INTRODUCTORY LECTURE TO BOTH 
CLASSES. 
i 27.—INSTRUCTION BEGINS. 


- NOVEMBER —.—RECESS ON THANKSGIVING DAY. 
m3 DECEMBER 22-23.—TERM EXAMINATIONS. 
bie “ 23.—TERM CLOSES. 


1888.—JANUARY . 3.—WINTER TERM OPENS. 

‘ ba II.—FOUNDER’S DAY.—RECESS. 

- FEBRUARY 22.—WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY.—RECESS. 
MARCH I5-16.—TERM EXAMINATIONS. 


“ ee 16.—TERM CLOSES. 

“ “ 27.—SPRING TERM OPENS. 

“< JUNE I12-15.—TERM AND FINAI, EXAMINATIONS. 
“« « 21.—COMMENCEMENT. 


THE SCHOOL OF LAW. 


HACUI LY. 


RESIDENT FACULTY. 


CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS, LL. D., 
President. 
THE HON DOUGLAS BOARDMAN, A. M., 
Dean. 
HARRY B.. HUTCHINS, \PH.2B., 
Professor of Law, and Secretary. 
CHARLES “A. COLLIN, A. M., 
Professor of Law: 
FRANCIS M. Burpvick, A. M., 
Professor of Law. 
Mosks Cort TYLER, LL. D., 
: Professor of American Constitutional History and Law. 
HERBERT TUTTLE, A. M., 
Professor of International Law and of 
English Constitutional History. 





NON-RESIDENT LECTURERS.* 


THE Hon. FRANCIS M. Fincn, LL. D., 
Of the New York Court of Appeals, 


THE Hon. DANIEL H. CHAMBERLAIN, LL. D., 
Of the New York City Bar. 


WILLIAM F. COGSWELL, LL. D., 
Of the Rochester Bar. 


THEODORE BACON, A. M., 
Of the Rochester Bar. 





*It is the purpose to provide for at least six courses of lectures each 
year by eminent specialists in the profession, each course to consist of 
from four to ten lectures, according to the nature of the subject on 
which the lectures are given. At the date of this announcement only 
four non-resident lecturers have been appointed. The other appoint- 
ments will be made before the opening of the college year. 


GENERAL PLAN OF ORGANIZATION. 


A School of Law has been established by the Trustees of 
Cornell University as a part of the University, and will be 
open for the admission of students at the beginning of the 
next collegiate year, September 23, 1887. 

It is at the present time very generally conceded that the 
proper place for the study of the principles of the law is in a 
well conducted law school rather than in the office of the 
practitioner, and that the school should be connected with a 
university. The advantages arising from a contact with 
men whose business it is to give instruction in the principles 
of the law and to direct the investigations of the students, and 
frorn the library and other privileges which a well-equipped 
university affords, must certainly be superior to those to be 
derived from the ordinary apprenticeship as a lawyer’s clerk. 
In establishing a School of Law in connection with Cornell 
University, the purpose of the Board of Trustees has been to 
provide such facilities and opportunities for a legal education 
as will commend themselves to the most favorable judgment 
of the profession. ‘The Faculty is composed of both resident 
and non-resident members. In the selection of the former, 
the object has been to secure men of experience both as prac- 
titioners and as teachers of the law, and of the latter, those 
who will bring to the lecture room the results of distinguished 
service at the bar and on the bench. 

The resident members of the Faculty will devote them- 
selves regularly to the work of daily instruction. This will 
be carried on by lectures and examinations, by oral text- 
book exposition and recitations, and by the study of leading 
cases. It will be the purpose of the Faculty to make the 
study of leading cases by the more advanced students a special 
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feature of this school, in accordance with the manner that 
has proved so successful in the best schools of the United 
States and of England. An effort will also be made by 
the resident instructors to give such practical training 1n the 
different methods of pleading and procedure as shall fit the 
student for the active work of the profession in any part of 
the country. 

The instruction by the non-resident members of the Faculty 
will be by lectures ; and the time when each course is to be 
given will be duly announced. 








COURSE OF INSTRUCTION, 


The course of instruction is a graded one, and extends 
through two years of nine months each. The members of the 
Junior Class will not be allowed to attend the exercises of the 
Senior Class. The Faculty are of the opinion that the work 
assigned to the Juniors will be found to be fully sufficient to 
occupy their time during the college year, and that any at- 
tempt to do Senior work would not be profitable. But the 
members of the Senior Class will be encouraged to attend 
the exercises of the Junior Class so far as they may be able 
to doso without neglecting their regular work. It is thought 
that the review thereby secured will be found to be of ad- 
vantage. The foregoing directions apply only to the exer- 
cises conducted by the resident members of the Faculty. For 
the lectures of the non-resident members, both classes will be 
brought together. 

The following is a statement of the subjects upon which 
the students of the school will receive instruction and be re- 
quired to pass satisfactory examinations. The order in which 
the different subjects will be taught and the number of hours 
to be given to each, will be announced at the beginning of 
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the college year by a printed schedule. The method by 
which instruction in each of the subjects is to be given, 
whether by lecture, by text-book exposition and recitation, 
or by the study of leading cases, will also be announced at 
the same time and in the same manner. 


JUNIOR YEAR. 


Elementary Law’. Contracts*. ‘Torts’. Criminal Law 
and Procedure*. Domestic Relations’. ‘The Origin, History 
and Nature of Equity Jurisprudence and the Maxims of 
Equity’. Common Law, Pleading, and Practice in cases at 
Law'. Civil Procedure under the Codes’, (the subject begun). 
English Constitutional History’. 


SENIOR YEAR. 


Private and Municipal Corporations*. Wills and Admin- 
istration’. Mercantile Law, including Agency, Bills, Part- 
nership, Sales, Suretyships, etc*. Evidence’. The Law of 
Real Property’. Equity Jurisprudence’. Equity Pleading 
and Procedure in United States Courts’. Civil Procedure 
under the Codes’, (the subject completed). Roman Law’. 
International Law’. American Constitutional History*. 
American Constitutional Law’. 


COURSES OF SPECIAL LECTURES. 


Lectures upon the following subjects will be given by the 
non-resident members of the Faculty : 


1. [The subject yet to be determined upon. | 


2. The Relation of the States to the United States under 
the Constitution, by the Hon. Daniel H. Chamberlain. 


3. The Law of Insurance, by William F. Cogswell, LL. D. 





' Instruction given by Professor Hutchins ; ? instruction given by 
Professor Collin ; ? instruction given by Professor Burdick ; 4 instruc- 
tion given by Professor Tyler; *instruction given by Professor 
Tuttle. 


4. The Dual Judicature of the American System, by Theo- 
dore Bacon, A. M. 


5. The Law of Shipping and Admiralty’. 
6. The Law of Patents’. 


AMOUNT OF REQUIRED WORK. 


The regular required work of the School will not be less 
than fifteen hours per week. 


MOOT COURT. 


Moot Courts will be held each week during the college 
year. In these courts students will discuss cases previously 
assigned to them for that purpose by the professors. The 
courts will be presided. over by the different professors, and 
will be conducted on the theory that certain facts are true, 
and that the only questions open to discussion are the prin- 
ciples of law that should be applied to the facts. The stu-_ 
dent having obtained from the Faculty a statement of facts, 
will be required to prepare pleadings and to draw up a brief 
in which the principles of law applicable to the case must be 
clearly stated under appropriate divisions, and sustained by 
the citation of such authorities as he intends to rely upon in 
the oral argument. ‘The pleadings will be submitted to the 
professor having in charge the subject of pleading and pro- 
cedure, who will call the attention of the student to such 
errors aS may exist, and give such other practical informa- 
tion as he may deem advisable. 

The effort of the Faculty will be to make practical lawyers, 
by teaching both the principles of the law and how to apply 
them. ‘To this end, the Moot Courts will be made the forum 
for the discussion of such practical questions as most fre- 
quently arise in a professional career at the bar; and, so far 
as they can be used for that purpose, they will be made a 
means of familiarizing the students with matters of pleading 
and practice and with the general routine of court work. 





1Qecturers upon these subjects will be appointed before the open- 
ing of the collegiate year. 
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All members of the Senior Class will be expected to parti- 
cipate in the work of the Moot Courts throughout the Senior 
Year with such frequency as the Faculty may direct. And 
all members of the Junior Class will have work in the Moot 
Courts assigned to them for the last term of the year. 

It is expected that Club Courts will be organized among 
the students, to be arranged and conducted by themselves, 
with such assistance from the members of the Faculty as may 
be desired. 

THESES. 


Hach member of the Senior Class who is a candidate for a 
degree, will be required to prepare and deposit with the 
Faculty, at least one mouth before graduation, a thesis, not 
less than forty folios in length, upon some legal topic selected 
by himself and approved by the Faculty. The production 
must be satisfactory in matter, form and style ; and the student 
presenting it will be examined upon it. 


EXAMINATIONS. | 


At the end of each term the members of both classes will 
be subjected to oral and written examinations upon the work 
of the term. Promotion of the student to full standing in his 
class at the subsequent term will be dependent upon the man- 
ner in which he passes the examinations upon the subjects 
of the previous term. But the Faculty will not hesitate to 
drop a student from the rolls at any time during the year on 
becoming satisfied that such student is neglecting his work 
and is not complying with the requirements of the School. 

At the end of the Senior year, all candidates for gradua- 
tion will be required to pass satisfactory oral and written ex- 
aminations on all of the subjects of the course. 


TERMS OF GRADUATION. 


Students who have received the full course of instruction 
and who have performed all required exercises, will, on pass- 
ing the regular examinations, be admitted to the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws. Students admitted to advanced standing 


are entitled to all the privileges of the class of which they 
become members. 


CERTIFICATES OF ATTENDANCE. 


When a person is connected with the School for a period 
not entitling him to graduate, he may on application to the 
Secretary of the Faculty, receive, instead of a diploma, an 
official certificate of attendance, which states the time of his 
attendance and the degree of his attainments. 





REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION. 


Applicants for admission to the School of Law must be at 
least eighteen years of age. If the person applying intends 
to be a candidate for the degree of LL. B. at the end of his 
course, he must have had a preliminary education equal to 
that required for registration as a student of law by the rules 
of the Court of Appeals of the State of New York. This 
requirement consists of a thorough knowledge of ‘‘ arithmetic, 
English grammar, geography, orthography, American and 
English history and English composition.’’ All applicants 
for admission who are candidates for a degree, except those 
hereinafter designated, will be required to pass satisfactory 
examinations in the subjects named.* The examinations 
will be both oral and written, and the papers submitted by 
the applicants must show an accurate knowledge of English 
grammar and ordinary facility in English composition. Grad- 
uates of universities or colleges, students who are graduates 
of reputable academies or high schools, students who have 
passed the Regents’ academic examination, and students who 





* Tt is very desirable that the student of law should have at least 
an elementary knowledge of the Latin language; and while the Fac- 
ulty do not feel that they can at this time require such knowledge as 
a prerequisite to admission to the School, yet it is their purpose to 
add such requirement in the near future. 


have passed the Regent’s examination required by the rules of | 
the Court of Appeals of the State of New Vork for registration 
as a student of law, will be admitted to the School without 
examination. But in order to be entitled to this privilege, 
the student should present to the Secretary of .the Faculty 
evidence that he comes within some one of the classes named, 
which should be in the form of a diploma or certificate. In 
case the student has passed the Regents’ examination, to 
which reference has been made, he may present as evidence 
of that fact a certified copy of the Regent’s certificate. 

To entitle a person to admission to advanced standing as a 
member of the Senior Class, he must be at least nineteen 
years of age, and must pass a satisfactory examination upon 
the subjects of the Junior Year or their equivalent. Attor- 
neys at law, however, of any state are entitled to admission 
to the Senior Class, without examination, on the exhibition, 
at the opening of the college year, of their certificates of ad- 
mission to the bar. 

The regular examination for admission in the fall of 1887 
will take place on Friday and Saturday, the 23d and 24th of 
September, at the Law Lecture Room, in Morrill Hall. The 
examinations will begin at 9 o’clock in the morning and at 
2 o’clock in the afternoon. The examinations held at 9 
o’clock will have reference to general education, and will be 
upon the subjects hereinbefore named. The examinations 
held at 2 o’clock will be upon legal subjects, and will be con- 
fined to candidates for advanced standing. Applicants for 
advanced standing, unless they come within some one of the 
classes hereinbefore designated, are required to pass both ex- 
aminations. 

Students desiring admission at other times than those men- 
tioned must make special arrangements for examination with 
the Secretary of the Faculty ; but no student will be admitted 
after the beginning of the term, unless, on examination, he 
shall show that in addition to the requirements for admission 
he has an amount of legal knowledge equivalent to what he 


might reasonably have been expected to acquire had he 
joined the class at the beginning of the year. 

Students who are not candidates fora degree will be admit- 
ted to the School without a preliminary examination, and 
will be permitted to take such work as they may desire, pro- 
vided they satisfy the professors giving instruction in the sub- ° 
jects selected, that they are qualified to pursue them with 
profit to themselves. 7 


PRIOR READING IN LAW. 


The student who is about to enter upon the study of the 
law is frequently solicitous as to whether or not it is desirable 
for him to acquire some general knowledge of legal princi- 
ples before beginning his course in a school of law. It is 
difficult to lay down directions upon the subject that can be 
applied in all cases. ‘The Faculty, however, are of the opin- 
ion that, for the first year at least, more positive advancement 
will be made by students who before entering the law school 
have read some of the more elementary works that are pre- 
pared especially for students than by those who begin the study 
here. But the Faculty understand very well the difficulty 
that most students outside of a law school experience in giv- 
ing proper direction to their reading at the beginning ; they 
do not, therefore, make it a condition of admission that there 
must have been some prior reading of the law. 





TEXT BOOKS AND BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Text books and books of reference are very numerous, and 
the professors will always hold themselves in readiness to aid 
the students in making proper selections. There are certain 
text books that the student must have for recitation-room 
work. The number, however, is limited. Notice will be 
given at the opening of the term of the books that will be 
needed for recitation purposes. While the student will be 


obliged to provide himself with such books only as he needs 
for class-room work, as all the leading law treatises will be 
found in the Library, yet it will, in the opinion of the Fac- 
ulty, greatly facilitate his studies to have at hand at all 
times such of the leading text books as treat of the more im- 
portant branches of the law. Books of this kind will be 
found essential in subsequent practice. ‘The books of the 
following list may be used with advantage upon the subjects 
named. Asarule, any one of those mentioned in each de- 
partment will answer the necessities of the student. But in 
the department of Constitutional History all the writers 
named may be read, or consulted, as they generally cover 
different periods of time. 


Contracts.—Parsons, Anson, Metcalf, Pollock. 
Batlments.—Schouler, Edwards, Story. 
Sales.—Benjamiin. 


Domestic Relations.—Schouler or Reeves on the Domestic Rela- 
tions; Schouler on Husband and Wife; Bishop on Marriage and Di- 
vorce ; Bishop on Married Women ; Cord on Married Women; Mac- 
donnell on Master and Servant ; Simpson on Infants. 


Corporations.—Angell and Ames, Field, Morawetz, Taylor ; Dillon 
on Municipal Corporations ; Thompson on Liability of Stockholders. 


Bills and Notes.—Byles, Chalmers, Parsons, ; Daniels on Negotia- 
ble Instruments; Edwards on Bills and Notes. 


Torts.—Cooley, Bigelow, Addison, Wharton on Negligence. 


Evidence.—Greenleaf on Evidence; Best’s Principles of Evidence ; 
Stephen’s Digest of Law of Evidence; Wharton, or Starkie on Evi- 
dence; Rogers on Expert Testimony ; Roscoe’s Criminal Evidence. 


Real Property.—Williams, Washburne, Tiedeman, Boone. 
Partnership.—tLindley, Parsons. 


Wills and Administration of /states.—Redfield on Wills; Jarman 
on Wills (Randolph & Talcott’s or Bigelow’s edition) ; Hawkins on 
Construction of Wills; Williams on Executors. 


Common Carriers. —Hutchinson on Carriers; Thompson on Pas- 
senger Carriers ; Redfield or Pierce on econ 
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Equity.—Pomeroy’s or Story’s Equity Jurisprudence ; Snell’s, Bis- 
pham’s or Adamis’s Equity. 

Criminal Law.—Harris, Bishop, Wharton, May, Washburn ; 
Stephen’s Digest of the Criminal Law; Stephen’s History of the 
Criminal Law. 

Pleading.—Gould, Stephen, Chitty ; Bliss on Code Pleading ; Story’s 
Equity Pleading ; Pomeroy on Remedial Rights. 


Agency.—Evans, Story, Wharton. 
Damages.—Sutherland, Sedgwick. 
Mortgages.—Jones. 


Insurance.—May on Insurance; Wood on Fire Insurance ; Bliss on 
Life Insurance; Arnold on Marine Insurance. 


Shipping and Admiralty.—Abbott, Conkling, Desty. 
Easements.—Goddard, Washburn. 
Taxation.—Cooley, Burroughs, Desty. 


Constitutional History.—Hallam’s Constitutional History of Eng- 
land (1435-1760); May’s Constitutional History of England (1760- 
1870); Yonge’s Constitutional History of England (1760-1860); Stubbs’s 
Constitutional History of England; Bagehot’s English Constitution ; 
Fischel’s English Constitution ; Cox’s English Constitution ; Cox’s 
English Institutions ; Curtis’s History of the Constitution of the 
United States ; Bancroft’s History of the Constitution of the United 
States ; Von Holst’s Constitutional History of the United States. 


Constitutional and Statute Law.—Von Holst’s Constitutional Law 
of U. S. ; Cooley’s Principles of Constitutional Law : Cooley’s Con- 
stitutional Limitations ; Story’s Commentaries on the Constitution of 
the United States; Sedgwick on Constitutional and Statutory Law; 
Jameson’s Constitutional Convention ; Bishop’s Written Law ; Max- 
well on the Interpretation of Statutes. 

Jurisprudence.—Holland’s Elements of Jurisprudence ; Austin’s 
Lectures on Jurisprudence; Lorimer’s Principles of Jurisprudence ; 
Amos on the Science of Law. 

International Law.—-Wheaton’s Elements of International Law; 
Phillimore’s International Law; Woolsey’s Introduction to Interna- 
tional Law; Hall’s International Law; Story’s Conflict of Laws; 
Wharton’s Conflict of Laws. 

Roman Law.—Morey’s Outlines of Roman Law; Hadley’s Intro- 
duction to Roman Law; Mackeldy’s Roman Law ; Mackenzie’s Ro- 
man Law. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


Special facilities are offered to students desiring to supple- 
ment their studies in law with studies in history and political 
science. ‘The instruction given in the President White School 
‘of History and Political Science may be taken as elective 
work by students in the School of Law. ‘These courses em- 
brace instruction in the various branches of constitutional 
and political history, as well as in the history of political and 
municipal institutions. That the authorities of the Univer- 
sity place a value upon such work, and desire to encourage 
it, is indicated by the following resolutions adopted by the 
Board of Trustees at a meeting held Jannary 19, 1887: 


Resolved, That for the purpose of making the Department of 
History and Political Science as completely available as is practicable 
to the students of the Law School, the following provisions be, and 
are hereby authorized : 


1. That any student who, in addition to his course in the Law 
School, shall pursue studies in the Department of History and Politi- 
cal Science amounting to at least three hours a week during two years, 
and shall pass creditably the regular examinations in the same, in 
addition to the requisite examinations in the Law School, may, upon 
the creditable completion of the course in law, and on the recom- 
mendation of the Faculty of Law, and the Professors of History and 
Political Science, be accorded the degree of Bachelor of Laws, cum 
laude. 

2. That any graduate of this, or of any other reputable college or 
University, who in addition to the regular course of studies in the 
Law School shall, with the approval of the Faculty of Law, and the 
Professors of History and Political Science; carry on studies in the 
Department of History and Political Science, tothe extent of at least 
five hours a week during two full years, and pass creditable examina- 
tions in the same, in addition to his examinations in the Law School, 
may, on the recommendation of the Faculty of the Law School, and 
of the Professors of History and Political Science, be admitted to the 
second degree in Arts, Philosophy, Science, or Letters, as the case 
may be, as well as to the degree of Bachelor of Laws. 


The following are the courses of instruction in the Depart- 
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ment of History and Political Science that are open to law 
students. ‘The courses extend throughout the year. 


1. The History and Civilization of Greece and Rome. Two hours 
aiweek: “Dr. 2A tC aw Hite, 


2. The Political and Social History of Europe during the Middle 
Ages. Two hoursa week. Mr. BURR. 


3. The Political and Social History of Europe from the Renaissance 
to the French Revolution. ‘Three hours a week. Mr. BuRR. 


4. The Political and Social History of England from the Saxon 
Invasion to the Napoleonic Wars. Two hours a week. Mr. BURR. 


5. The Political and Social History of Europe since the outbreak 
of the French Revolution. Three hours a week. Ex-PRESIDENT 
WHITE and PRESIDENT ADAMS. 


6. The History of America from the Earliest Discoveries to the 
Establishment of Independence. Three hours a week. Professor 
TYLER. 

7. The Political and Constitutional Development of the United 
States from the close of the Revolution to the Outbreak of the Civil 
War. Three hours a week. Professor TYLER. 


8. Historical Seminary for the Examination of Unsettled Problems 
in American Political and Constitutional History. ‘Two hours a week. 
Professor TYLER. 


g. The Elements of International Law and the History of Modern 
Diplomacy. Two hours a week. Professor TUTTLE. 

10. The History of Political Theories and Methods. Two hours a 
week. Professor TUTTLE. 

11. Theories and Methods of Municipal Institutions. Two hours 
aweek. Professor TUTTLE. 


12. The Development and Characteristics of the English Constitu- 
tion. One houra week. Professor TUTTLE. 


13. General Seminary for the examination of obscure historical 
and political questions. Iwo hoursa week. Professor TUTTLE. Open 
only to advanced students on application to the Professor in charge. 


14. The Elements of Political Economy. Lectures and Recitations. 
Two hours a week. 


15. Unsettled Problems in Political Economy. Lectures and Reci- 
tations. ‘Two hours a week. 


16. The Science of Finance. One hour a week. 


17. Social Science, embracing the History and Management of In- 
dustrial, Charitable and Penal Institutions. Three hours a week. 


18. Economic Seminary for the examination of obscure economic 
questions. Two hours a week. Open only to advanced students on 
application to the Professor in charge. 


EHLOCUTION. 


An instructor in Elocution is employed by the University, 
and such of the students of law as may so elect may take 
advantage of the courses offered. 





MATERIAL EQUIPMENT. 


ROOMS. 


For the purposes of the School of Law ample accommoda- 
tions have been provided in Morrill Hall. Besides a sufficient 
number of lecture rooms, and rooms for moot courts, there 
are offices for the several professors, and a large room for the 
Law Library. 

LIBRARY. 


The books in this collection, number between 5,000 and 
6,000 volumes, all of which will be immediately accessi- 
ble to students of the School. The General Library of 
the University which will be open to use by students of 
the School of Law, consists of more than 62,000 volumes, 
besides the 30,000 volumes constituting the President White 
Library of History and Political Science, recently presented 
to the University. 


GYMNASIUM. 
The University has a well equipped gymnasium. ‘The main 
portion is of brick, one hundred and fifty feet long, sixty feet 
wide and fifty feet high. The Annex, joining the main hall 


on the south, is a two-storied wooden building, having an 
area of fifty-two by thirty-eight feet. The main building, 
with the exception of a small portion that is set apart for an 
office and military store-room, is used for gymnastics and mil- 
itary drill. Here is to be found a carefully chosen supply of 
the most improved gymnastic apparatus and appliances for 
individual and class work. ‘The hall is heated by steam 
and lighted by electricity, and, itis believed, gives the largest 
clear space for floor room of any gymnasium in the country. 
The Annex contains on the lower floor the offices of the De- 
partment of Physical Culture, faculty dressing-room, general 
bath and dressing-rooms, lavatory, closets and general repair 
room. ‘The upper floor is entirely given up to a dressing- 
room, which contains locker accommodations for five hun- 
dred students. Students in the School of Law will be enti- 
tled to the same privileges in the gymnasium as students in 
the other departments of the University. 





EXPENG ESO hG 


The fee for tuition is $75 a year, payable in three equal 
parts, one at the beginning of each term. 


A fee of $5 to cover expenses of graduation, degrees, etc., 
is charged to each person taking the baccalaureate degree. 


This fee must be paid before the degree is conferred. 
Tuition is free to students with State Scholarships. 


The following is a fair estimate of the yearly expenses : 


Tuition, $25 a term, - - - - - ££ 75.00 75.00 
Room, board, lights, fuel, and laundry, from - 200.00 to 300.00 
Text-books, etc., - - - - - 25.00 to 50.00 








Total, - - : - from $300.00 to 425.00 


The additional expenses of a student depend so largely 
upon his personal tastes that it is difficult to give an estimate. 


The expense of living in Ithaca varies, for board, room, 
fuel, and lights, from $3 to $7 a week. By the formation of 
clubs, students often reduce their expenses to $3.00 or $2.50 
a week for room and board. 


Students who. intend to enter the School of Law should, 
upon arriving in town, report first to the Secretary of the 
Law Faculty, at his office in Morrill Hall, and receive from 
him such directions as may be necessary. 


All letters of inquiry should be directed to the Secretary of 
the Law Faculty, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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“ There ts little, tf any, dispute now as to the relative merit of 
education by means of law schools, and that to be got by mere praéii- 
cal training or apprenticeship as an attorney's clerk. Without dis- 
paragement of mere practical advantages, the verditét of the best in- 
Jormed ts in favor of the schools. ) 

“The benefits which they offer are eastly suggested, and are of 
the most superior kind. They afford the student an acquaintance 
with general principles, difficult, if not impossible to be otherwise 
obtained ; they serve to remove difficulties which ave inherent in Ssct- 
entific and technical phraseology, and they as a necessary consequence 
Jurnish the student with the means for clear conception and accurate 
and precise expression, They familiarize him with leading cases, 
and the application of them to discussion. They give him the valu- 
able habit of attention, teach him familiar mixims, and offer him 
the priceless opportunities which result from contaé? and generous 
emulation. They lead him readily to survey the law as a science, and 
imbue him with the principles of ethics as its true foundation. Dys- 
puting, reasoning, reading, and discoursing, become his constant ex- 
ercises : he improves remarkably as he becomes acquainted with them, 
and obtains progress otherwise beyond his reach.’’—REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON LEGAL EDUCATION TO THE AMERICAN BAR ASSO- 


CIATION, AUGUST 21ST, 1879, AT SARATOGA, N. Y. 


CALENDAR OF THE SCHOOL OF LAW. 


1889_-SEPTEMBER 


ce 


“cc 


cc 


Lag 


NOVEMBER 


23.—REGISTRATION OF NEW STUDENTS. 

24.—EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR 
ADMISSION TO THE SCHOOL, 

24.—REGISTRATION OF MATRICULATED 
STUDENTS. 

25.—INTRODUCTORY LECTURE TO BOTH 
CLASSES, 

26.—INSTRUCTION BEGINS. 


—.—RECESS ON THANKSGIVING DAY. 


DECEMBER 16-23.—TERM EXAMINATIONS. 


ia 


1890 — JANUARY 


ce 


“ec 


ce 


cc 


ing 


a9 


FEBRUARY 


MARCH 


«e 


APRIL, 
JUNE 


23.—TERM CLOSES. 
3.—WINTER TERM OPENS. 
II1.—FOUNDER’S DAY.—RECESS 


22.—WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY.—RECESS. 


14-21.—TERM EXAMINATIONS. 


21.—IERM CLOSES. 


I.—SPRING TERM OPENS. 


6-13.—TERM AND FINAL, EXAMINATIONS. 


1I9—COMMENCEMENT. 


THE SCHOOL OF LAW. 


FACULTY. 


RESIDENT FACULTY. 


CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS, LL. D., 
President. 
THE HON. DOUGLAS BOARDMAN, A. M., 
Dean. 
BARR Y.B oe LOM UNS ie eee 
Professor of Law, and Secretary. 
CHARLES A. COLLIN, A. M., 
Professor of Law. 
FRANCIS M. BURDICK, A. M., LU. B., 
Professor of Law. 
MOSES COIT TYUER, LL. D., 
Professor of American Constitutional History and Law. 
HERBERT: TULLE ae. 
Professor of International Law.and of 
Finglish Constitutional History. 





NON-RESIDENT LECTURERS. 


THE FON. .RRANCIS, MoCPINCH 2) De 
Of the New York Court of Appeals. 
THE HON. DANIEL H. CHAMBERLAIN, LL. D., 
Of the New York City Bar. 
THE HON. BENJAMIN F. THURSTON, A. M., 
Of the Providence Bar. 
GEORGE 8S. POTTER, ESQ., 
Of the Buffalo Bar. 
ALBERT H. WALKER, LL. B., 
Of the Hartford Bar. 
MARSHALL D. KEWELL, ‘M./D.,.L14 D., 
Of the Chicago Bar. 
THE HON. ORLOW W. CHAPMAN, 
Of the Binghamton Bar. 
GOODWIN BROWN, ESQ., 
Of the Albany Bar. 


THE SCHOOL OF LAW. 


-’The School of Law of Cornell University was first 
opened for the admission of students September 23, 1887, 
and began its work with an enrolment of fifty-five. ‘The 
attendance of the present year is eighty-five. The ses- 
sion for 1889-90 will open Monday, September 23, 1880. 


GENERAL. PLAN OF ORGANIZATION. 


It is the purpose of the Board of Trustees of the 
University to furnish through the School of Law such 
facilities for legal training as will commend themselves 
to the most favorable judgment of the profession. ‘The 
Faculty of the School is composed of both resident and 
non-resident members. ‘The resident members devote 
themselves regularly to the work of daily instruction. 
This is carried on by lectures and examinations, by oral 
text-book exposition and recitations, and by the study 
of leading cases. Instruction to the more advanced 
students by means of the study of leading cases is made 
a special feature of the School. An effort is made by 
the resident instructors, not only to teach with especial 
thoroughness the elements of the law, but also to give 
such practical training in the different methods of plead- 
ing and procedure as shall fit the studeut for the active 
work of the profession in any part of the country. 


The instruction by the non-resident members of the 
Faculty is by lectures. Provision is made each year for 
at least six courses of lectures by eminent specialists in 
the profession, each course consisting of from four to ten 
lectures, according to the nature of the subject on which 
the lectures are given. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION. 


Applicants for admission to the School must be at 
least eighteen years of age. If the person applying in- 
tends to be a candidate for the degree of LL. B. at the 
end of his course, he must have had a preliminary edu- 
cation equal to that required for registration as a student 
of law by the rules of the Court of Appeals of the State 
of New York. ‘This requirement consists of a thorough 
knowledge of arithmetic, English grammar, geography, 
orthography, American and English history and English 
composition. All applicants for admission who are can- 
didates for a degree, except those hereinafter designated, 
will be required to pass satisfactory examinations in the 
subjects named. ‘The examinations will be both oral 
and written, and the papers submitted by the applicants 
must show an accurate knowledge of English grammar 
and ordinary facility in English composition. Gradu- 
ates of universities or colleges, graduates of reputable 
academies or high schools, and persons who have received 
the ‘‘law student’s certificate’? issued by the Board of 
Regents of the University of the State of New York, 
will be admitted to the school withaut examination. But 
in order to be entitled to this privilege, the applicant 
should present to the Secretary of the School evidence 
that he comes within some one of'the classes named, 
which should be in the form of a diploma or certificate 
or a certified copy thereof. 


All applicants who are residents of the State of New 
York, and are not graduates of a college or university, 
should procure the ‘‘law student’s certificate,’ issued by 
the Board of Regents, before presenting themselves for 
admission to the school. 


It is very desirable that the student of law should 
have at least an elementary knowledge of the Latin lan- 
guage ; and while the Faculty do not feel that they can 
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at this time require such knowledge as a prerequisite for 
admission to the School, yet it is their purpose to add 
such requirement in the near future. 


To entitle a person to admission to advanced stand- 
ing as a member of the Senior Class, he must be at least 
nineteen years of age, must have had the required pre- 
liminary education, and must pass a satisfactory exami- 
nation upon the subjects of the Junior Year or their 
equivalent. Attortiieys at law, however, of any State 
are entitled to admission to the Senior Class, without ex- 
amination, on the exhibition, at the opening of the col- 
lege year, of their certificate of admission to the bar. 


The regular examinations for admission and for ad- 
vanced standing in the fall of 1889 will take place on 
Tuesday, September 24, in the Junior Lecture Room, 
Morrill Hall, beginning at nine o’clock in the morning 
and at two o’clock in the afternoon. The examinations 
held at 9 o’clock will have reference to general educa- 
tion, and will be upon the subjects hereinbefore named. 
The examinations held at 2 o’clock will be upon legal 
subjects, and will be confined to candidates for advanced 
standing. Students desiring admission at other times 
than those mentioned must make special arrangements 
for examination with the Secretary of the School ; but 
no student will be admitted after the beginning of the 
term, unless, on examination, he shall show that, in ad- 
dition to the requirements for admission, he has an 
amount of legal knowledge equivalent to what he might 
reasonably have been expected to acquire, had he joined 
the class at the beginning of the year. 


Students who are not candidates for a degree will be 
admitted to the School without a preliminary examina- 
tion, and will be permitted to take such work as they 
may desire, provided they satisfy the professors giving 
instruction in the subjects selected, that they are qualt- 
fied to pursue them with profit to themselves. 
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PRIOR READING IN LAW. 


The student is frequently solicitous as to whether or 
not it is desirable for him to acquire some general knowl- 
edge of legal principles before beginning his course in 
a school of law. It is difficult to lay down directions 
upon the subject that can be applied in all cases. The 
Faculty, however, are of the opinion that, for the first 
year, at least, more positive advancement will be made 
by students who before entering the School have read 
some of the more elementary works that are prepared 
especially for students than by those who begin the study 
here. But the Faculty understand very well the diffi- 
culty that most students outside of a law school experi- 
ence in giving proper direction to their reading at the 
beginning ; they do not, therefore, make it a condition 
of admission that there must have been some prior read- 
ing of the law. 





COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The course of instruction is a graded one, and ex- 
tends through two years of nine months each. The 
members of the Junior Class are not allowed to attend 
the exercises of the Senior Class. The Faculty are of 
the opinion that the work assigned to the Juniors will 
be found to be fully sufficient to occupy their time and 
that any attempt to do Senior work would not be profit- 
able. But the members of the Senior Class are encour- 
aged to attend the exercises of the Junior Class so far 
as they may be able to do so without neglecting their 
regular work. It is thought that the review thereby 
secured will be of advantage to them. The foregoing 
directions apply only to the exercises conducted by the 
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resident members*of the Faculty. For the lectures of 
the non-resident members, both classes are brought 
together. 


The following is a statement of the subjects upon 
which the students of the school receive instruction and 
are required to pass satisfactory examinations. The or- 
der in which the different subjects are to be taught and 
the number of hours to be given to each, are announced 
at the beginning of the university year by a printed 
schedule. ‘The method by which instruction in each of 
the subjects is to be given, whether by lecture, by text- 
book exposition and recitation, or by the study of lead- 
ing cases, is also announced at the same time and in the 
saine manner. 

JUNIOR YEAR. 


Elementary Law (Blackstone).* Contracts, including 
Agency.* Criminal Law and Procedure.: Torts.* Domes- 
tic Relations.* The Law of Real Property,? (the subject 
begun.) Evidence,* (the subject begun). Common Law 
Pleading and Practice in Cases at Law.? Civil Procedure 
under the Codes,* (the subject begun.) English Consti- 
tutional History.° 

SENIOR YEAR. 


Private and Municipal Corporations.* Wills and Ad- 
ministration.* Mercantile Law, including Bills, Partner- 
ship, Sales, Suretyship, etc.* Evidence.*’The Law of 
Real Property.” Equity Jurisprudence.* Equity Pleading 
and Procedure in State and in United States Courts.’ 
Civil Procedure under the Codes.* Practical Suggestions 
concerning the Preparation, Trial, and Argument of 
Causes.' Roman Law.‘ International Law.®° American 
Constitutional History.* American Constitutional Law.’ 





«By the Hon. Douglas Boardman ; * by Professor Hutchins ; 3 by 
Professor Collin; +by Professor Burdick ; 5by Professor Tyler ; ° by 
Professor Tuttle. 
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COURSES OF SPECIAL LECTURES. 


Lectures upon the following subjects are given by 
the non-resident members of the Faculty : 


1. The Statute of Frauds and Fraudulent Conveyances, 
(two courses). 
The. Hon, Francis. M. Finch, Ul mee 
New York Court of Appeals. 
2. The Executive—its Place and Powers—under the 
Constitution. 
‘The Hon, Daniel H. Chamberlain, lames 
the New York City Bar. 
3. The Law of Shipping and Admiralty and the Law of 
Marine Insurance, (two courses). 
George S$. Potter, Esq., of the Buffalo Bar. 
4. The Patent Laws of the United States, (two courses). 
The Hon. Benjamin F. Thurston, A. M., of the 
Providence Bar. 
Albert H. Walker, LL. B., of the Hartford Bar. 
5. Medical Jurisprudence. 
Marshall.D, Hwell, M.D. Lio DD) ote nese ne 
cago Bar. 
6. The Law of Life Insurance. 
The Hon. Orlow W. Chapman, of the Bing- 
hamton Bar. 
7. Extradition. 
Goodwin Brown, Esq., of the Albany Bar. 


AMOUNT OF REQUIRED WORK. 


The regular class instruction of the School is at no 
time less than fifteen hours per week. 


THE UNIVERSITY COURT. 

A session of the University Court is held, as a rule, 
each week during the school year. The resident mem- 
bers of the Law Faculty constitute the Court, and sit to- 
gether for the hearing of causes. All opinions of the 
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Court are in writing, and are placed on file in the Law 
Library. 


The hearings in this Court are conducted upon the 
hypothesis that certain facts are true, the only questions 
open to discussion being the principles of law that should 
be applied to the facts. The student having obtained 
from the Faculty a statement of facts, is required to pre- 
pare pleadings and to draw up a brief in which the prin- 
ciples of lawapplicable to the case must be clearly stated 
under appropriate divisions, and sustained by the cita- 

tion of such authorities as he intends to rely upon in the 
oral argument. ‘The pleadings are submitted to the 
professor having in charge the subject of pleading and 
procedure, who calls attention to such errors as may ex- 
ist, and gives such practical information as he may deem 
advisable. 


The effort of the Faculty is to make practical law- 
yers, to teach both the principles of the law, and how to 
apply them. To this end, the University Court is made 
the forum for the discussion of such practical questions 
as most frequently arise in a professional career at the 
bar ; and, so far as it can be used for that purpose, it is 
made a means of familiarizing the student with matters 
of pleading and practice and with the general routine of 
court work. 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


A professor of Elocution and Oratory: is employed 
by the University, and such of the students of law as 
may so elect may take advantage of the courses offered. 


EXAMINATIONS, THESES, ETC. 


At the end of each term the members of both classes 
are subjected to oral and written examinations upon the 
work of the term. Promotion of the student to full 
standing in his class at the subsequent term is depend- 
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ent upon the manner in which he passes the examina- 
tions upon the subjects of the previous term. And the 
Faculty do not hesitate to drop a student from the rolls 
at any time during the year on becoming satisfied that 
such student is neglecting his work and is not comply- 
ing with the requirements of the School. 


Each member of the Senior Class who is a candi- 
date for a degree, is required to prepare and deposit with 
the Faculty, at least one month before graduation, a 
thesis, not less than forty folios in length, upon some 
legal topic selected by himself and approved by the Fac- 
ulty. The production must be satisfactory in matter, 
form, and style ; and the student presenting it is ex- 
amined upon it. 

At the end of the Senior year, all candidates for 
graduation are required to pass satisfactory oral and writ- 
ten examinations on all of the subjects of the course. 


TERMS OF GRADUATION. 


Students who have received the full course of in- 
struction, performed all required exercises, and passed 
the regular examinations, are admitted to the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws. Students admitted to advanced 
standing are entitled to all the privileges of the class of 
which they become members. 


CERTIFICATES OF ATTENDANCE. 


When a person is connected with the School for a 
period not entitling him to graduate, he may on appli- 
cation to the Secretary, receive, instead of a diploma, 
an official certificate of attendance, which states the time 
of his attendance and the degree of his attainments. 





BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


There are certain text-books that the student must 
have for class-room work. The number, however, is 
limited. Notice is given at the opening of the year of 
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the books that will be needed for this purpose. While 
the student is not obliged to provide himself with more 
than the limited number of books used for class-room 
instruction, as all the leading law treatises are found in 
the library of the School, yet it will, in the opinion of 
the Faculty, greatly facilitate his labor, if he can have 
at hand at all times standard works upon the more im- 
portant branches of the law. Such books will be found 
essential in subsequent practice. A selection may be 
made from the following list. The members of the 
Faculty always hold themselves in readiness to aid the 
- student in making judicious selections. 


Contraéts.—Parsons, Anson, Metcalf, Pollock, Bishop. 


Batlments.—Schouler, Edwards, Story. 
Sales.—Benjamin, Blackburn. 


Domestic Relations.—Schouler or Reeves on the Domestic Rela- 
tions ; Schouler on Husband and Wife; Bishop on Marriage and 
Divorce; Bishop on Married Women; Cord on Married Women ; 
Macdonnell on Master and Servant; Simpson on Infants. 


Corporations.—Angel and Ames, Field, Morawetz, Taylor; Dillon 
on Municipal Corporations ; Thompson on Liability of Stockholders. 


Bills and Notes.—Byles, Chalmers, Parsons; Daniels on Negotia- 
ble Instruments ; Edwards on Bills and Notes; Bigelow’s Leading 
cases ; Ames’s Leading cases. 


Torts.—Cooley, Bigelow, Addison ; Wharton on Negligence. 


FE-vidence.—Greenleafon Evidence; Best’s Principles of Evidence ; 
Stephen’s Digest of Law of Evidence; Wharton or Starkie on Evi- 
dence ; Rogers on Expert Testimony ; Roscoe’s Criminal Evidence. 


Real Property.—Williams, Washburn, Tiedeman, Boone, Willard, 
Partnership.—\indley, Parsons, Bates, Pollock. 


Wills and Administration of Fstates.—Redfield on Wills; Jar- 
man on Wills (Randolph & Talcott’s or Bigelow’s edition) ; Hawkins 
on the Construction of Wills; Schouler on Wills; Williams on 
Executors. 
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Common Carriers.—Hutchinson on Carriers ; Thompson on Pas- 
senger Carriers ; Redfield or Pierce on Railways. 


Equity.—Pomeroy’s or Story’s Equity Jurisprudence ; Snell’s, 
Bispham’s or Adams Equity. 


Criminal Law.—Harris, Bishop, Wharton, May, Washburn ; 
Stephen’s Digest of the Criminal Law; Stephen’s History of the 
Criminal Law. 


Pleading. —Gould, Stephen, Chitty; Bliss on Code Pleading ; 
Story’s Equity Pleading ; Pomeroy on Remedial Rights. 


Agency.—Evans, Story, Wharton. 
Damages.—Sutherland, Sedgwick. 
Mortgages.—Jones, Thomas. 


[nsurance.—May on Insurance ; Wood on Fire Insurance ; Bliss 
on Life Insurance ; Arnold on Marine Insurance. 


Shipping and Admiralty.—Abbott, Conkling, Desty. 
Easements.—Goddard, Washburn. 


Taxation—Cooley, Burrows, Desty. 


Medical Jurisprudence.—Tidy’s Legal Medicine, Wharton and 
Stillé, Beck, Ewell. 


Constitutional History.—Hallam’s Constitutional History of 
England (1485-1760) ; May’s Constitutional History of England (1760- 
1870) : Yonge’s Constitutional History of England (1760-1860) ; 
Stubb’s Constitutional History of England ; Bagehot’s English Con- 
stitution ; Gneist’s English Constitutional History ; Curtis’s History 
of the Constitution of the United States; Bancroft’s History of the 
Constitution of the United States ; Von Holst’s Constitutional History 
of the United States. : 


Constitutional and Statute Law.—Pomeroy’s Introduction to the 
Constitutional Law of the U. S.; Von Holst’s Constitutional Law of 
U. S. ; Cooley’s Principles of Constitutional Law ; Cooley’s Constitu- 
tional Limitations ; Story’s Commentaries on the Constitution of the 
United States; Sedgwick on Constitutional and Statutory Law; 
Jameson’s Constitutional Conventions; Bishop’s Written Law; Max- 
well on the Interpretation of Statutes ; Farrar’s Manual of the Consti- 
tution of the U. S.; Stearn’s Concordance to the Constitution of the 
U.S. 
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Jurisprudence.—Holland’s Elements of Jurisprudence; Austin’s 


Lectures on Jurisprudence ; Lorimer’s Principles of Jurisprudence ; 
Amos on the Science of Law. 


International Law.—Wheaton’s Elements of International Law ; 
Woolsey’s Introduction to International Law; Hall’s International 
Law ; Davis’ International Law ; Story’s Conflict of Laws. 


Roman Law.—Morey’s Outlines of Roman Law ; Hadley’s Intro- 
duction to Roman Law ; Mackenzie’s Roman Law ; Moyle’s Justinian ; 
Roby’s Introduction to the Digest ; Muirhead’s Roman Law. 





HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


Special facilities are offered to students desiring to 
supplement their work in law with studies in history 
and political science. The instruction given in the 
President White School of History and Political Science 
may be taken as elective work by students in the 
School of Law. The courses of the School embrace 
instruction in the various branches of constitutional and 
political history, as well as in the history of political 
and municipal institutions. 


It has been provided by resolution of the Board of 
Trustees that any student who, in addition to his course 
in the School of Law, shall pursue studies in history 
and political science amounting to at least four hours a 
week during two years, and shall pass creditably the 
regular examinations in the same, in addition to the 
required examinations in the School of Law, may, upon 
the creditable completion of the course in law, and on 
the recommendation of the Faculty of law and the Pro- 
fessors of History and Political Science, be accorded the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws, cz laude. 


The following are the courses of instruction in the 
School of History and Political Science that are open to 
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properly qualified law students. Each course extends 
through the year unless otherwise indicated. It should 
be noted that courses II, 14, 15, and 23, are required 
courses for law students. ‘The numbering of the courses 
is that given in the University Register for 1888-89, at 


pp. 96-98. 


2. Private, political, and legal antiquities of the ancient Greeks. 
W., Fr., 11. The first two terms will be devoted to the study of the 
private life of the Greeks, assisted by lantern views, illustrative of 
ancient monuments. The third term will be given to a discussion of 
the political and legal institutions of Athens and Sparta. Professor 
WHEELER. Courses 2 and 3 will be given in alternate years. 


3, Private life of the Romans. A systematic treatment, with 
illustrations by lantern views, photography, etc., from the remains of 
ancient art, and in particular from the results of excavations in Pom- 
peil, Herculaneum, and Rome. Fall and Winter terms. T., Th., 11. 
Professor HALE. Courses 3 and 2 will be given in alternate years. 


4. The Political and Social History of Europe during the Middle 
Ages. Lectures and examinations. M., W., F., 8. Professor BURR. 


5. The Political and Social History of Europe from the Renais- 
sance to the French Revolution. Lectures and examinations. T., 
Th., S., 9. Professor BURR. Courses 5 and 7 are given in alternate 
years. 


6. The Political and Social History of England from the Saxon 
Invasion to the close of the Napoleonic wars. Lectures and examina- 
tions, three times each week. Professor BURR. 


7. The Political and Social History of Europe from the outbreak 
ofthe French Revolution to the Franco-German war of 1870. 
Lectures and examinations. T., Th., %., 9. Professor BURR, 
President ADAMS and ex-President WHITE. 


§. American History from the Earliest Discovery to the End of 
the War for Independence. Lectures and recitations. ‘T., Th., 3.30. 
Professor TYLER. 


g. American History from the End of the War for Independence 
to the End of the War for the Union. Lectures and recitations. ‘., 
Th., 3.30. Professor TyLER. Courses 8 and g will be given in alter- 
nate years. 
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10. American Historical Seminary for Juniors. The investiga- 
tion of historical subjects by study of the sources. T., 4.30 to 6. 
Professor TYLER. 


11. American Constitutional History, and American Constitu- 
tional Law. Lectures and examinations. M., W., F., 8. Professor 
TYLER. 


12. American Historical Seminary for Seniors and Graduates. 
The original investigation of subjects in American Constitutional 
History. Th., 4.30 to 6. Professor TYLER. Designed for advanced 
students, and open only to those who, on application, evince proper 
qualifications. 


13. The History of Political and Municipal Institutions. Lectures. 
Fall term, the Elements of Political Science ; Winter term, Compara- 
tive Modern Political Methods; Spring term, History and Principles 
of Municipal Administration. M., W., 11. Professor TUTTLE. 


14. The Growth of the English Constitution. Lectures. Th. 
11. Professor TUTTLE. 
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15. International Law and Diplomacy. Lectures. T 
Professor TUTTLE. 
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16. The Literature of Political Science. Jectures. F., II. 
Professor ‘TUTTLE. 


17. Historic Achievements in Statesmanship. Lectures. F., 
Professor TUTTLE. This course will be given alternately with course 
16. 
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18. General Seminary. The examination of obscure Political 
and Historical Questions. Th., 4.30:to 6. Professor TUTTLE. 


19. The Elements of Political Economy. Lectures, M., W., 8. 
Lectures and examinations, F., 8. Professor ANDREWS. 


20. (1) The Logic. Metaphysics, and Ethics of Political Economy, 
with attention to the Historical Emergence of the Main Economic 
Doctrines. (2) Finance. Lectures and examinations. T., Th., 8, 
Professor ANDREWS. 


21. Economic Seminary for the Examination of important and 
Difficult Questions in General Economic Monetary Sciences. M., 
4.30-6. Professor ANDREWS. 
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22. Social Science, including the History and Management of 
Charitable and Penal Institutions. Th., 3.30. Professor COLLIN. 


23. Roman Law. Its growth; its characteristic features ; its in- 
fluence on modern legal systems, and its contributions to the princi- 
ples of comparative jurisprudence. Lectures and examinations. M., 
3.30. Professor BURDICK. 





GRADUATE INSTRUCTION. 


Graduate instruction will hereafter be offered by the 
Faculty of the School of Law with a view of giving to 
the student who is inclined to spend a longer period at 
a law school than that required for the baccalaureate de- 
gree an opportunity to add to his legal acquirements 
either by further general study or by pursuing special 
lines of legalinvestigation. It1is believed that the grad- 
uate work herein proposed will meet the needs frs¢, of 
those who desire to devote an additional year, under the 
direction of teachers, to the general study of the law, 
secondly, of those who purpose making a specialty in 
practice of some particular branch of the iaw, and who 
wish to take advanced preparatory work in the line of 
the specialty chosen, and ¢hzrdly, of those who have in 
view the study of the law asa science and who desire 
to become familiar with the sources and philosophy of 
our jurisprudence. Provision will be made for advanced 
instruction and study in the following subjects, accord- 
ing to the scheme hereinafter set forth >-Contractes 
Mercantile Law ; Corporations ; Railroad Law; Insur- 
ance Law ; The Lawof Real Property ; Jurisdiction and 
Procedure in Equity ; Domestic Relations ; Admiralty ; 
Roman Law ; American Constitutional History ; Amer- 
ican Constitutional Law; English Constitutional His- 
tory ; English Constitutional Law ; Comparative Juris- 
prudence ; General Jurisprudence ; Political and Social 
Science. 
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The graduate work will be under the immediate 
supervision of the resident members of the Faculty, 
and will be conducted in substantially the following 
manner: Each student at the opening of the university 
year will be required to select three subjects to which 
the work of the year will be devoted. One of these he 
will designate as his mayor subject. ‘To this he will be 
expected to give his best energies, making his investi- 
gations therein thorough, comprehensive and exhaust- 
ive. ‘To the other subjects, known as mzzors, he will 
give such attention as his time will permit. It is ex- 
* pected that his work in the minor lines will be of a more 
general character and, although thorough so far as pros- 
ecuted, will be less extended than that given to the 
major subject. By special permission from the Faculty, 
a student may devote all his time to one subject. Each 
student will be under the special guidance of the profes- 
sors in whose departments his subjects lie. He will re- 
ceive from each full instruction as to the questions to be 
investigated and as to the nature and direction of his 
work and also such individual assistance as may be 
needed from time to time during the progress of his 
studies. Periodical reports and examinations upon work 
assigned will be required, at which times the professor 
in charge will go over carefully with the student the 
ground covered since the last report, making such criti- 
cisms and suggestions as may be necessary. Ina word, 
the scheme proposed contemplates independent investi- 
gations by the student in the lines chosen, under the 
immediate direction and supervision of the different 
members of the Faculty. 


In addition to the foregoing, each student will be 
required to prepare a thesis upon some question connect- 
ed with his mayor subject. This production must be 
scholarly in character and exhaustive in its subject mat- 
ter, and the author must be prepared to defend the posi- 


tions taken therein.. 
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Graduate students will be expected to attend all 
non-resident courses of lectures given before the School, 
and in making provision for such courses, their needs 
will be kept specially in view. 


The instruction herein provided for will cover one 
year. In order to take advantage of it, the student 
must be actually in residence at the University during 
the year. 


The work will be open to the graduates of this or 
any law school of recognized standing. Tuition is free. 


At theend of the year each student will be exam- . 
ined separately upon all the work that has been assigned 
to him. This examination will be both written and 
oral, and will be especially thorough and searching in 
character. 


The degree of Master of Law will be conferred 
upon all who complete in a creditable manner the work 
of the graduate year. 





MATERIAL EQUIPMENT. 


——___—— 


ROOMS. 


For the purposes of the School of Law ample accom- 
modations are provided in Morrill Hall. Besides a suf- 
ficient number of lecture rooms, there are offices for the 
several professors, and rooms for the Law Library. 


LIBRARIES. 


The Law Library of the University contains about 
7,000 volumes at the present time. All sets of reports 
are kept up to date ; and material additions to the col- 
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lection are constantly being made by the way of pur- 
chase and gift. The books of this Library are at all 
times accessible to students of the School. The Gen- 
eral Library of the University, which is also open to use 
by students in the School of Law, contains about ninety- 
eight thousand seven hundred volumes, besides twenty- 
six thousand pamphlets. ‘This includes the President 
White Library of History and Political Science, con- 
taining about thirty thousand volumes and ten thousand 
pamphlets presented to the University in 1887 by Ex- 
President Andrew D. White. 


GYMNASIUM. 

The University has a well equipped gymnasium. 
The main portion is of brick, one hundred and fifty feet 
long, sixty feet wide and fifty feet high. The Annex, 
joining the main hall on the south, is a two-storied 
wooden building, having an area of fifty-two by thirty- 
eight feet. The main building, with the exception of a 
small portion that is set apart for an office and military 
store-room, is used for gymnastics and military drill. 
Here is to be found a carefully chosen supply of the 
most improved gymnastic apparatus and appliances for 
individual and class work. ‘The hall is heated by steam 
and lighted by electricity, and, it is believed, gives the 
largest clear space for floor room of any gymnasium in 
the country. The Annex contains on the lower floor 
the offices of the Department of Physical Culture, 
faculty dressing-room, general bath and dressing-rooms, 
lavatory, closets and general repair room. The upper 
floor is entirely given up to a dressing-room, which con- 
tains locker accommodations for five hundred students. 
Students in the School of Law are entitled to the same 
privileges in the gymnasium as students in the other 
departments of the University. 
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The fee for tuition is $75 a year, payable in three 
equal parts, one at the beginning of each term. 


A fee of $5 to cover expenses of graduation, 
degrees, etc., 1s charged to each person taking the 
baccalaureate degree. 


This fee must be paid before the degree is conferred. 


Tuition is free to students with State Scholarships 
and to graduate students. 


The following is a fair estimate of the yearly ex- 
peuses : 





Tuition, $25 a term, - - - - - $75.00 
Room, Board, lights, fuel, and laundry, about 200.00 
Text- books, etc., about - - - - - 25.00 

Total, - - - - - - - $300.00 


The additional expenses of a student depend so 
largely upon his personal tastes that it is difficult to give 
an estimate. 


The expense of living in Ithaca varies, for board, 
room, fuel, and lights, from $3 to $7 a week. By the 
formation of clubs, students often reduce their expenses 
to $3.00 or $2.50 a week for room and board. 


Students who intend to enter the School of Law 
should, after registering at the office of the Registrar, 
report to the Secretary of the School, at his office, 24 
Morrill Hall, register with him, and receive from him 
such directions as may be necessary. 


All letters of inquiry should be directed to the Sec- 
retary of the School of Law, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. 
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‘“ There ts little, if any, dispute now as to the relative merit of 
education by means of law schools, and that to be got by mere praéit- 
cal training or apprenticeship as an attorneys clerk. Without dts- 
paragement of mere practical advantages, the verdiét of the best 
informed is in favor of the schools. 

“The benefits which they offer are easily suggested, and are of 
the most superior kind. They afford the student an acquaintance 
with general principles, difficult, if not impossible to be otherwise 
obtained : they serve to remove difficulties which are inherent in scien- 
tific and technical phraseology, and they as a@ necessary consequence 
Surnish the student with the means for clear conception and accurate 
and precise expression. They familiarize him with leading cases, 
and the application of them to discussion. They give him the valu- 
able habit of attention, teach him familiar maxims, and offer him 
the priceless opportunities which result from contact and generous 
emulation. They lead him readily to survey the lawas a science, and 
imbue him with the principles of ethics as tts true foundation. Dts- 
puting, reasoning, reading, and discoursing, become his constant ex- 
ercises: he improves remarkably as he becomes acquainted with them, 
and obtains progress otherwise beyond his reach.’’—FROM THE RE- 
PORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LEGAL EDUCATION TO THE AMERICAN 


BAR ASSOCIATION, AUGUST 21ST, 1879, AT SARATOGA, N. Y. 


CALENDAR OF THE SCHOOL OF LAW. 


1890—SEPTEMBER 


Le OCTOBER 


“< e 


‘“ NOVEMBER 


29.— REGISTRATION OF NEW STUDENTS. 
30.—EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR AD- 
MISSION TO THE SCHOOL, 
30.—REGISTRATION OF MATRICULATED 
STUDENTS. 
I.—INTRODUCTORY LECTURE TO BOTH 
CLASSES. 
2.—INSTRUCTION BEGINS. 


—.—RECESS ON THANKSGIVING DAY. 


« DECEMBER 16-23.—TERM EXAMINATIONS. 


«< “cc 


189I—JANUARY 


ia “ae 


23.—TERM CLOSES. 
3.—WINTER TERM OPENS. 


II.—FOUNDER’S DAY.—RECESS. 


* FEBRUARY 22.—_WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY.—RECESS. 
a oO wMARCEH 20-27.—_TERM EXAMINATIONS. 

‘ a 27.—TERM CLOSES. 

i APRIT, 7.—SPRING TERM OPENS. 

< JUNE 5-11.—TERM AND FINAL EXAMINATIONS. 


UT T5 ce 


18.—COMMENCEMENT, 


THE SCHOOL OF LAW. 


PACUNPRY. 


RESIDENT: FACULTY. 


CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS, LL. D., 
President 
THE HON. DOUGLAS BOARDMAN, A. M., . 
. Dean 
HARRY B. HUTCHINS, PH. B., 
Professor of Law, and Secretary 
CHARLES A. COLLIN, A. M., . 
Professor of Law 
FRANCIS M. BURDICK, A. M., LL. B., 
Professor of Law 
MOSES COIT TYLER, LL. D., 
Professor of American Constitutional History and Law 
HERBERT TUTTLE, A. M., L. H.D., 
} Professor of International Law and of 
English Constitutional History 





NON-RESIDENT LECTURERS. 


THE HON. TRANCISHMA HINGE  Tolvepe 


Of the New York Court of Appeals 
THE HON. DANIEL H. CHAMBERLAIN, LL. D., 


Of the New York City Bar 
THE HON. ALFRED C. COXE, A. M., 


Of the United States District Court 
ALBERT H. WALKER, LL. B., 


Of the Hartford Bar 
JOHN ORDRONAUX, LL. D., 


Of New York City 
WILLIAM F. COGSWELL, LL. D., 


Of the Rochester Bar 
THE HON. GOODWIN BROWN, 


Of the Albany Bar 


THE SCHOOL OF LAW. 


The School of Law of Cornell University was first 
opened for the admission of students September 23, 
1887, and began its work with an enrolment of fifty- 
five. The attendance of the present year is one hun- 
dred and six. Of these nine are studying for the 
Master’s degree, thirty-seven are Seniors and sixty 
Juniors. The session for 1890-91 will open Monday, 
September 29, 1890. 


GENERAL PLAN OF ORGANIZATION. 


It is the purpose of the Board of Trustees of the 
University to furnish through the School of Law such 
facilities for legal training as will commend themselves 
to the most favorable judgment of the profession. The 
Faculty of the School is composed of both resident and 
non-resident meinbers. ‘The resident members devote 
themselves regularly to the work of daily instruction. 
This is carried on by lectures and examinations, by oral 
text-book exposition and recitations, and by the study 
of leading cases. Instruction to the more advanced 
students by means of the study of leading cases is made 
a special feature of the School. An effort 1s made by 
the resident instructors, not only to teach with especial 
thoroughness the elements of the law, but also to give 
such practical training in the different, methods of 
pleading and procedure as shall fit the student for the 
active work of the profession in any part of the coun- | 
try. 

The instruction by the non-resident members of 
the Faculty is by lectures. Provision is made each 


year for at least six courses of lectures by eminent 
specialists in the profession, each course consisting of 
from four to ten lectures, according to the nature of the 
subject on which the lectures are given. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION. 


Applicants for admission to the School must be at 
least eighteen years of age. If the person applying in- 
tends to be a candidate for the degree of LL. B. at the 
end of his course, he must have had a preliminary edu- 
cation equal to that required for registration as a student 
of law by the rules of the Court of Appeals of the State 
of New York. ‘This requirement consists of a thorough 
knowledge of arithmetic, English grammar, geography, 
orthography, American and English history and English 
composition. All applicants for admission who are can- 
didates for a degree, except those hereinafter designat- 
ed, will be required to pass satisfactory examinations in 
the subjects named. The examinations will be both 
oral and written, and the papers submitted by the ap- 
plicants must show an accurate knowledge of English 
grammar and ordinary facility in English composition. 
Graduates of universities or colleges, graduates of 
reputable academies or high schools, and persons who 
have received the ‘‘law student’s certificate’’ issued by 
the Board of Regents of the University of the State of 
New York, will be admitted to the school without ex- 
amination. But in order to be entitled to this privilege, 
the applicant should present to the Secretary of the 
School evidence that he comes within some one of the 
classes named, which should be in the form of a di- 
ploma or certificate or a certified copy thereof. 


All applicants who are residents of the State of 
New York, and are not graduates of a college or uni- 
versity, should procure the ‘‘law student’s certificate,’’ 
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issued by the Board of Regents, before presenting them- 
selves for admission to the school. 


It is very desirable that the student of law should 
have at least an elementary knowledge of the Latin 
language ; and while the Faculty do not feel that they 
can at this time require such knowledge as a prerequisite 
for admission to the school, yet it is their purpose to 
add such requirement in the near future. 


To entitle a person to admission to advanced stand- 
ing as a member of the Senior Class, he must be at least 
nineteen years of age, must have had the required pre- 
liminary education, and must pass a satisfactory exami- 
nation upon the subjects of the Junior Year or their 
equivalent. Attorneys at law, however, of any State 
are entitled to admission to the Senior Class, without 
examination, on the exhibition, at the opening of the 
college year, of their certificate of admission to the bar. 


The regular examinations for admission and for ad- 
vanced standing in the fall of 1890, will take place on 
Tuesday, September 30, in the Junior Lecture Room, 
Morrill Hall, beginning at nine o’clock in the morning 
and at two o’clock in the afternoon. The examinations 
held at nine o’clock will have reference to general edu- 
cation, and will be upon the subjects hereinbefore naim- 
ed. ‘The examinations held at two o’clock will be upon 
legal subjects, and will be confined to candidates for ad- 
vanced standing. Students desiring admission at other 
times than those mentioned must make special arrange- 
ments for examination with the Secretary of the School; 
but no student will be admitted after the beginning of 
the term, unless, on examination, he shall show that, 
in addition to the requirements for admission, he has an 
amount of legal knowledge equivalent to what he might 
have acquired, had he joined the class at the beginning 
of the year. 
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Students who are not candidates for a degree will 
be admitted to the School without a preliminary ex- 
amination, and will be permitted to take such work as 
they may desire, provided they satisfy the professors 
giving instruction in the subjects selected, that they are 
qualified to pursue them with profit to themselves. 


PRIOR READING IN LAW. 


The student is frequently solicitous as to whether 
or not it is desirable for him to acquire some general 
knowledge of legal principles before beginning his 
course in a school of law. It is difficult to lay down 
directions upon the subject that can be applied in all 
cases. ‘The Faculty, however, are of the opinion that, 
for the first year, at least, more positive advancement 
will be made by students who before entering the 
School have read some of the more elementary works 
that are prepared especially for students than by those 
who begin the study here. But the Faculty understand 
very well the difficulty that most students outside of a 
law school experience in giving proper direction to 
their reading at the beginning ; they do not, therefore, 
make it a condition of admission that there must have 
been some prior reading of the law. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The course of instruction is a graded one, and ex- 
tends through two years of nine months each. The 
members of the Junior Class are not allowed to attend 
the exercises of the Senior Class. The Faculty are of. 
the opinion that the work assigned to the Juniors will 
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be found to be fully sufficient to occupy their time and 
that any attempt to do Senior work would not be profit- 
able. But the members of the Senior Class are encour- 
aged to attend the exercises of the Junior Class so far 
as they may be able to doso without neglecting their 
regular work. It is thought that the review thereby 
secured will be of advantage to them. The foregoing 
directions apply only to the exercises conducted by the 
resident members of the Faculty. For the lectures of 
the non-resident members, both classes are brought to- 
gether. The order in which the different subjects are 
taught and the number of hours given to each, are an- 
nounced at the beginning of the University year by a 
printed schedule. The following is a statement of the 
subjects upon which instruction is given and examina- 
tions required, together with suggestions as to the 
methods in use : 


JUNIOR YEAR. 


1. Elementary Law. Selected parts of the Com- 
mentaries of Blackstone are used as the basis of this 
work. ‘The student is thoroughly examined each day 
upon portions of the text that have been previously 
assigned ; he also listens to lectures and expositions by 
the professor in charge. By Professor BURDICK. 


2. Contracts, including Agency. The work in this 
subject is carried on by text-book exposition and recita- 
tions, and after the elementary principles have been 
mastered, by the study of selected cases. By Professor 
BURDICK. 


3. Criminal Law and Procedure. General lectures 
in which the fundamental principles are fully explain- 
ed, supplemented by the study of selected cases. With 
New York students, special attention is given to the 
New York Penal Code and the New York Code of 
Criminal Procedure. By Professor COLLIN. 
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4. Torts. Text-book and _ recitations, supple- 
mented by lectures and to some extent by work upon 
cases. By Professor CoLLIN. 


5. Domestic Relations. ‘Text-book exposition and 
recitations principally ; some parts of the subject, how- 
ever, are taught by lecture. By Professor HUTCHINS. 


6. The Law of Real Property. ‘This is begun dur- 
ing the junior year, one term’s work of eleven weeks 
being devoted to it. The work consists of a thorough 
mastery of the second book of Blackstone so far as it is 
devoted to real property, with daily examinations, By 
Professor HUTCHINS. 


7. Evidence. ‘Text-book, lectures and cases. By 
Professor BURDICK. 


8. Common Law Pleading and Practice in Cases at 
Law. Some approved text-book on pleading is used as 
a bdsis for this work. In connection with the text- 
book work, informal lectures on practice are given. 
The student is also given work in the preparation of 
pleadings, and his efforts are carefully examined and 
criticised by the professor in charge. By Professor 
HUTCHINS. 


g. Civil Procedure under the Codes. This subject 
is begun during the last term of the junior year, and is 
taught chiefly by lecture. By Professor COLLIN. 


10. English Constitutional History. Lectures. 
By Professor TUTTLE. 


SENIOR YEAR. 


1. Private and Municipal Corporations. Lectures, 
supplemented by a thorough study of cases. By Pro- 
fessor COLLIN. 


2. Mercantile Law, including Bills, Partnership, 
Sales, Suretyship, etc. These subjects are taught prin- 
cipally by cases. By Professor BURDICK. 
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3. The Law of Real Property. Some standard text- 
book is used as the basis for the general instruction. 
With New York students, special attention is given 
to statutory changes. By Professor HUTCHINS. 


4. Equity Jurisprudence. A full course of lectures 
is first given which covers the fundamental principles of 
the science. ‘This work is supplemented by a thorough 
study of cases, selected with a view of illustrating such 
principles. By Professor HUTCHINS. 


5. Equity Pleading and Procedure in State and in 
United States Courts. Lectures. By Professor 
HUTCHINS. 


6. Civil Procedure under the Codes. Lectures and 
practical work, together with a special study of the 
Code of Civil Procedure by New York students. By 
Professor COLLIN. 


7. Bailments. Lectures and cases. By Professor 
BURDICK. 


8. Practical Suggestions Concerning the Prepara- 
tion, Trial and Argument of Causes. Lectures. By 
the Hon. DouGLAs BOARDMAN. 


9. Roman Law. Lectures. By Professor BURDICK. 


10. International Law. Lectures. By Professor 
LUPE. 


tr. American Constitutional History. Lectures. 
By Professor TYLER. : 


12. American Constitutional Law. Lectures. By 
Professor TYLER. | 


Whenever a subject is taught by lecture, the pro- 
fessor giving instruction holds frequent and usually 
daily examinations upon ground covered by previous 
lectures. 
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COURSES OF SPECIAL LECTURES. 


Lectures upon the following subjects are given by 
the non-resident members of the Faculty : 


1. The Statute of Frauds and Fraudulent Conveyances, 
(two courses). 


The Hon. Francis M. Finch, LL. D:, of the 
New York Court of Appeals. 


2. The Judicial Department,—its Constitution, Powers 
and Limitations. 


The Hon. Daniel Ht: Chamberlain; PUM D rear 
the New York City Bar. 


3. The Law of Shipping and Admiralty. 
The Hon. Alfred C..Coxe, A. M., of the United 
States District Court. 


4. The Patent Laws of the United States. 
Albert H. Walker, LL. B., of the Hartford Bar. 


5. Medical Jurisprudence. 
John Ordronaux, LL. D., of New York City. 


6. The Law of Insurance. 
William F. Cogswell, LL. D., of the Rochester 
Bar. 


7. Extradition. 
The Hon. Goodwin Brown, of the Albany Bar. 


AMOUNT OF REQUIRED WORK. 


The regular class instruction of the School is at no 
time less than fifteen hours per week for each class. 


THE UNIVERSITY COURT. 


A session of the University Court is held, as a rule, 
each week during the school year. The resident mem- 
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bers of the Law Faculty constitute the Court, and sit to- 
gether for the hearing of causes. All opinions of the 
Court are in writing, and are placed on file in the Law 
Library. 


The hearings in this Court are conducted upon the 
hypothesis that certain facts are true, the only questions 
open to discussion being the principles of law that 
should be applied to the facts. The student having ob- 
tained from the Faculty a statement of facts, is required 
to prepare pleadings and to draw up a brief in which 
the principles of law applicable to the case must be 
clearly stated under appropriate divisions, and sustained 
by the citation of such authorities as he intends to rely 
upon in the oral argument. The pleadings are submit- 
ted to the professor having in charge the subject of 
pleading and procedure, who calls attention to such 
errors as may exist, and gives such practical informa- 
tion as he may deem advisable. 


The effort of the Faculty is to make practical law- 
yers, to teach both the principles of the law, and how 
to apply them. To this end, the University Court is 
made the forum for the discussion of such practical 
questions as most frequently arise in a_ professional 
career at the bar; and, so far as it can be used for that 
purpose, it is made a means of familiarizing the student 
with matters of pleading and practice and with the 
general routine of court work. 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


Exceptional opportunities for work in Elocution 
and Oratory will hereafter be provided for students in 
the School of Law. The Professor in charge of this 
department of the University will form separate classes 
for such students, and the course of instruction will be 
specially adapted to their professional needs. The 
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courses will be elective, and can be taken without the 
payment of extra tuition. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


It was a leading purpose with the Board of Trus- 
tees in the establishment of the School of Law that it 
should be characterized by the thoroughness of its train- 
ing. And it is the constant effort of the Faculty that 
this purpose should be realized. As one means of ac- 
complishing the desired result, the examinations have 
from the first been searching and comprehensive. ‘The 
University year is divided into three terms. At the 
end of each, the members of both classes are subjected 
to oral and written examinations upon the work of the 
term. ‘The promotion of a student to full standing in 
his class at a subsequent term and his continuance in 
the School are dependent upon the manner in which he 
passes such examinations. Furthermore, the Faculty 
do not hesitate to drop a student from the rolls at any 
time during the year on becoming satisfied that he is 
neglecting his work. At the end of the senior year all 
candidates for graduation are also required to pass satis- 
factory oral and written examinations on all of the sub- 
jects of the course. In the written term and final ex- 
aminations, the ordinary university methods are follow- 
ed, but in the oral examinations there is a departure in 
that each student is examined separately and in private 
upon each subject by the professor who has given in- 
struction in the subject. 


- THESES. 


Each member of the Senior Class who isa candi- 
date for a degree, is required to prepare and deposit 
with the Faculty, at least one month before graduation, 
a thesis, not less than forty folios in length, upon some 
legal topic selected by himself and approved by the 
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Faculty. The production must be satisfactory in mat- 
ter, form, and style ; and the student presenting it must 
hold himself in readiness to be examined upon the sub- 
AoC. 

PRIZES. 


A fund of two thousand dollars has been given by 
a friend of the School, the income of which is devoted 
each year, under the direction of the Law Faculty, 
either for prizes for graduating theses, or for printing 
theses of special merit, or for both such purposes. ‘The 
way in which the income is to be applied is determined 
each year upon the presentation of the graduating 
theses. 


Two prizes will hereafter be given for excellence in 
debate, the first of thirty dollars and the second of 
twenty dollars. The regulations for the contest are as 
follows : 


1. From the members of the Senior Class who have 
gained the highest standard in the preparation and pre- 
sentation of cases in the University Court, not more 
than six debaters will be appointed by the resident Law 
Faculty. Their names, with the question for debate, 
will be announced at the close of the winter term. At 
the same time, the position of the debaters will be de- 
termined by lot. 


2. At the debate, the order in which the com- 
petitors are to be called will be determined by lot, 
publicly drawn at the time. Each competitor will be 
called twice, and will be allowed to speak ten minutes 
on the first call and five minutes on the second. 


3. The prizes will be awarded by a committee of 
three, to be selected by the President of the University. 


4. The contest will take place in public on the 
evening of the Saturday immediately preceding com- 
mencement week.. 
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TERMS OF GRADUATION. 


Students who have received the full course of in- 
struction, performed all required exercises, and passed 
the regular examinations, are admitted to the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws. Students admitted to advanced 
standing are entitled to all the privileges of the class of 
which they become members. 


CERTIFICATES OF ATTENDANCE. 


When a person is connected with the School for a 
period not entitling him to graduate, he may on appli- 
cation to the Secretary, receive, instead of a diploma, 
an official certificate of attendance, which states the 
time of his attendance and the degree of his attain- 
ments. 





BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


There are certain text-books that the student must 
have for class-room work. The number, however, is 
limited.. Notice is given at the opening of the year of 
the books that will be needed for this purpose. While 
the student is not obliged to provide himself with more 
than the limited number of books used for class-room 
instruction, as all the leading law treatises are found in 
the library of the School, yet it will, in the opinion of 
the Faculty, greatly facilitate his labor, if he can have 
at hand at all times standard works upon the more im- 
portant branches of the law. Such books will be found 
essential in subsequent practice. A selection may be 
made from the following list. The members of the 
Faculty always hold themselves in readiness to aid the 
student in making judicious selections. 
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Contracts.—Parsons, Anson, Metcalf, Pollock, Bishop. 
Bailments.—Schouler, Edwards, Story. 
Sales.—Benjamin, Blackburn, 


Domestic Relations.—Schouler or Reeves on the Domestic Rela- 
tions; Schouler on Husband and Wife; Bishop on Marriage and 
Divorce; Bishop on Married Women; Cord on Married Women; 
Macdonnell on Master and Servant; Simpson on Infants. 


Corporations.—Angel and Ames, Field, Morawetz, Taylor ; Dillon 
on Municipal Corporations ; Thompson on Liability of Stockholders. 


Lills and Notes.—Byles, Tiedeman, Parsons ; Daniels on Negotia- 
ble, Instruments ; Edwards on Bills and Notes ; Bigelow’s Leading 
cases ; Ames’s Leading cases. 


Torts.—Cooley, Bigelow, Addison ; Wharton on Negligence. 


Evidence.—Greenleaf on Evidence ; Best’s Principles of Evidence; 
Stephen’s Digest of the Law of Evidence; Wharton or Starkie on 
Evidence ; Rogers on Expert Testimony ; Roscoe’s Criminal Evidence. 


Real Property.—Williams, Washburn, Tiedeman, Boone, Willard. 


Fartnership.—lindley, Parsons, Bates, Pollock. 


Wills and Admintstration of Estates.—Redfield on Wills; Jar- 
man on Wills (Randolph & Talcott’s or Bigelow’s edition) ; Hawkins 
on the Construction of Wills; Schouler on Wills; Williams on 
Executors. 


Common Carriers.—Hutchinson on Carriers; Thompson on Pas- 
senger Carriers; Redfield or Pierce on Railways; Wheeler on Car- 
riers. 

Equity.—Pomeroy’s or Story’s Equity Jurisprudence; Snell’s, 
Bispham’s or Adam’s Equity. 

Criminal Law.—Harris, Bishop, Wharton, May, Washburn; 


Stephen’s Digest of the Criminal Law; Stephen’s History of the 
Criminal Law. 


Pleading.—Gould, Stephen, Chitty; Bliss on Code Pleading ; 
Story’s Equity Pleading ; Pomeroy on Remedial Rights. 


Agency.—Evans, Story, Wharton, Mechem. 
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Damages.—Sutherland, Sedgwick. 
Mortgages.—Jones, Thomas. 


Insurance.—May on Insurance; Wood on Fire Insurance; Bliss 
on Life Insurance; Arnold on Marine Insurance. 


Shipping and Admiralty.—Abbott, Conkling, Desty. 
Easements.—Goddard, Washburn. 


Taxation.—Cooley, Burrows, Desty. 


_ Medical Jurisprudence.—Tidy’s Legal Medicine, Wharton and 
Stillé, Beck, Ewell, 


Constitutional History.—Hallam’s Constitutional History of 
England; May’s Constitutional History of England ; Yonge’s Con- 
stitutional History of England ; Stubb’s Constitutional History of 
England ; Bagehot’s English Constitution; Gneist’s English Consti- 
tutional History ; Curtis’s History of the Constitution of the United 
States; Bancroft’s History of the Constitution of the United States ; 
Von Holst’s Constitutional History of the United States. 


Constitutional and Statute Law.—Pomeroy’s Introduction to the 
Constitutional Law of the U. S.; Von Holst’s Constitutional Law of 
U. S.; Cooley’s Principles of Constitutional Law; Cooley’s Constitu- 
tional Limitations; Story’s Commentaries on the Constitution of the 
United States; Sedgwick on Constitutional and Statutory Law; 
Jameson’s Constitutional Conventions ; Bishop’s Written Law; Max- 
well on the Interpretation of Statutes; Farrar’s Manual of the Consti- 
tution of the U. S.; Stearn’s Concordance to the Constitution of the 
Us. 


Jurisprudence.—Holland’s Elements of Jurisprudence; Austin’s 
Lectures on Jurisprudence; Lorimer’s Principles of Jurisprudence; 
Amos on the Science of Law. 


International Law.—Wheaton’s Element’s of International Law ; 
Woolsey’s Introduction to International Law; Hall’s International 
Law ; Davis’ International Law; Story’s Conflict of Laws. 


Roman Law.—Morey’s Outlines of Roman Law; Hadley’s Intro- 
duction to Roman Law. Mackenzie’s Roman Law; Moyle’s Justinian; 
Roby’s Introduction to the Digest; Muirhead’s Roman Law. 
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HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


Special facilities are offered to students desiring to 
supplement their work in law with studies in history 
and political science. The instruction given in the 
President White School of History and Political Science 
may be taken as elective work by students in the 
School of Law. The courses of the School embrace 
instruction in the various branches of constitutional and 
political history, as well as in the history of political 
and municipal institutions. 


It has been provided by resolution of the Board of 
Trustees that any student who, in addition to his course 
in the School of Law, shall pursue studies in history 
and political science amounting to at least four hours a 
week during two years, and shall pass creditably the 
regular examinations in the same, in addition to the 
required examinations in the School of Law, may, upon 
the creditable completion of the course in law, and on 
the recommendation of the Faculty of Law and the Pro- 
fessors of History and Political Science, be accorded the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws, cum laude. 


The following are the courses of instruction in the 
School of History and Political Science that are open to 
properly qualified law students. Each course extends 
through the year unless otherwise indicated. It should 
be noted that courses 12, 15, 27, and the winter term of 
course 14, are required of law students. The number- 
ing of the courses is that given in the University Reg- 
ister for 1889-90, at pp. 98-I0I. 


2. Private, Political, and Legal Antiquities of the Ancient Greeks. 
The first two terms will be devoted to the study of the private life of 
the Greeks, assisted by lantern views, illustrative of ancient monu- 
ments. The third term will be given to a discussion of the political 
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and legal institutions of Athens and Sparta. T., Th., 11. Professor 
WHEELER. Courses 2 and 3 will be given in alternate years. 


3. Private life of the Romans. A systematic treatment, with il- 
lustrations by lantern views, photography, etc., from the remains of 
ancient art, and in particular from the results of excavations in Pom- 
peii, Herculaneum, and Rome. Fall and Winterterms. W., F., 11. 
Professor HALE. Courses 2 and 3 will be given in alternate years. 


4. The Political and Social History of Europe during the Middle 
Ages. lLecturesand examinations. M., W., F., 9. Assistant Profes- 
sor BURR. 


[5. The Political and Social History of Europe from the Renais- 
sance to the French Revolution. Lectures and examinations. T., 
Th., S., 9. Assistant Professor BURR. May be taken either before or 
after course 4. | 


6. The Political and Social History of England from the Saxon 
Invasion to the close of the Napoleonic Wars. Lectures and ex- 
aminations. T., Th., S., 9. Assistant Professor BURR. 


7. The Political, Social and Constitutional History of Europe 
from the beginning of the French Revolution of 1789 to the Franco- 
German War of 1870. Lectures and examinations. T., Th., S. 12. 
Assistant Professor BURR. While the greater part of the instruction 
in this course will be given by Professor BuRR, several lectures on 
special subjects connected with the course may be expected from ex- 
President WHITE and from President ADAMS. 


g. American History from the Earliest Discovery to the End of 
the War for Independence. Lectures and recitations. T., Th., 3.30. 
Professor TYLER. 


1o. American History from the End of the War for Independence 
to the End of the War for the Union. Lectures and recitations. M., 
W., 3.30. Professor TYLER. 


11. American Historical Seminary. The investigation of histori- ' 
cal subjects by study of the sourses. M., 7.30-9 P. M. Professor 
TYLER. 


12. American Constitutional History, and American Constitu- 
tional Law. Lectures and recitations, F., 3.30. Professor TYLER. 


13. American Historical Seminary for seniors and graduates, The 
original investigation of subjects in American Constitutional History. 
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T., 7.30-9 P. M. Professor TYLER. Designed for advanced students, 
and open only to those who, on application, evince proper qualifica- 
tions. 


14. History of Institutions. Lectures. Fall term, General Prin- 
ciples of Political Organization ; Winter term, Growth of the English 
Constitution ; Spring term, Methods of Municipal Administration. 
M., W., F., 11. Professor TUTTLE. 


15. International Law and Diplomacy. Lectures. T., 11. Pro- 
fessor TUTTLE. 


16. The Literature of Political Science. Lectures. Th., 11. Pro- 
fessor TUTTLE. 


[17. Historic Achievementsin Statesmanship. Lectures. Th., 11. 
Professor TUTTLE. This course will be given alternately with course 
16. | 


18. General Seminary. The examination of obscure political and 
historical questions. Th., 4.30-6. Professor TUTTLE. 


19. The Elements of Political Economy. Lectures and examina- 
tions. Fall term, Economic Theory ; Winter term, Money and Bank- 
ing; Spring term, History of Economic Thought. M., W., F., 8. 


20. The Principles of Public Finance and Financial History of 
the United States. Lectures and topical studies. Fall term, State In- 
dustries and Public Debts; Winter term, Principles of Taxation ; 
Spring term, History of Tariff Legislation in the United States. 
bys bitla 10. 


24. General Economic Seminary. For the study of difficult prob- 
lems in applied economies. Open to students who have taken polit- 
ical economy one year. Two hoursa week. M., 4.30-6. 


26. Social Science, including the History and Management of 
Charitable and Penal Institutions. T., 4.30. Professor COLLIN. 


27. Roman Law. Its growth; its characteristic features ; its influ- 
ence on modern legal systems, and its contributions to the principles 
of comparative jurisprudence. Lectures and examinations. M., 3.30. 
Professor BURDICK. 
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GRADUATE INSTRUCTION. 





Graduate instruction is offered by the Faculty of 
the School of Law with a view of giving to the student 
who is inclined to spend a longer period at a law school 
than that required for the baccalaureate degree an oppor- 
tunity to add to his legal acquirements either by further 
general study or by pursuing special lines of legal in- 
vestigation. It is believed that graduate work will 
meet the needs frst of those who desire to devote an 
additional year, under the direction of teachers, to the 
general study of the law, secondly, of those who propose 
making a specialty in practice of some particular branch 
of the law, and who wish to take advanced preparatory 
work in the line of the specialty chosen and ¢hzrdly, of 
those who have in view the study of the lawas a sci- 
ence and who desire to become familiar with the sources 
and philosophy of our jurisprudence. Provision is 
made for advanced instruction and study in the follow- 
ing subjects, according to the scheme hereinafter set 
forth: Contracts; Mercantile Law; Corporations ; 
Railroad Law; Insurance Law; The Law of Real 
Property ; Jurisdiction and. Procedure in Equity ; Do- 
mestic Relations; Admiralty ; Roman Law ; American 
Constitutional History ; American Constitutional Law ; 
English Constitutional History ; English Constitutional 
Law ; Comparative Jurisprudence ; General Jurispru- 
dence ; Political and Social Science. 


The graduate work is under the immediate super- 
vision of the resident members of the Faculty, and is 
conducted in substantially the following manner: Each 
student at the opening of the University year is requir- 
ed to select three subjects to which the work of the 
year is to be devoted. One of these he will designate 
as his major subject. To this he will be expected to 
give his best energies, making his investigations there- 
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in thorough, comprehensive, and exhaustive. To the 
other subjects, known as mzzors, he will give such at- 
tention as his time will permit. It is expected that his 
work in the minor lines will be of a more general char- 
acter, and, although thorough so far as prosecuted, will 
be less extended than that given to the major subject. 
By special permission from the Faculty, a student may 
devote all his time to one subject. Each student is 
under the special guidance of the professors in whose 
departments his subjects lie. He receives from each 
full instruction as to the questions to be investigated 
and as to the nature and direction of his work, and also 
such individual assistance as may be needed from time 
to time during the progress of his studies. Periodical 
reports and examinations upon work assigned are requir- 
ed, at which times the professor in charge goes over 
carefully with the student the ground covered since the 
last report, making such criticisms and suggestions as 
may be necessary. In a word, the scheme contemplates 
independent investigations by the student in the lines 
chosen, under the immediate direction and supervision 
of the different members of the Faculty. 


In addition to the foregoing, each student is re- 
quired to prepare a thesis upon some question connected 
with his mayor subject. This production must be 
scholarly in character and exhaustive in its subject 
matter, and the author must be prepared to defend the 
positions taken therein. 


Graduate students are expected to attend all non- 
resident courses of lectures given before the School, and 
in making provision for such courses, their needs are 
kept specially in view. 


Graduate instruction covers one year. In order to. 
take advantage of it, the student must be actually in 
residence at the University during the year. 
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The work is open to the graduates of this or any 
law school of recognized standing. Tuition is free. 


At the end of the year, each student is examined 
separately upon all work that has been assigned to him. 
This examination is both written and oral, and is es- 
pecially thorough and searching in character. 


The degree of Master of Law is conferred upon all 
who complete in a creditable manner the work of the 
graduate year. 





MATERIAL EQUIPMENT. 


ROOMS. 


For the purposes of the School of Law ample ac- 
commodations are provided in Morrill Hall. Besidesa 
sufficient number of lecture rooms, there are offices for 
the several professors, and rooms for the Law Library. 


LIBRARIKS. 


The Law Library of the University contains up- 
wards of 7,000 volumes. All sets of reports are kept 
up to date; and material additions to the collection are 
constantly being made by the way of purchase and gift. 
The books of this Library are at all times accessible to 
students of the School, as are the books of the private 
libraries of the several professors which are on the same 
floor. ‘The General Library of the University, which is 
also open to use by students in the School of Law, 
contains about one hundred and three thousand volumes, 
besides thirty thousand pamphlets. ‘This includes the 
President White Library of History and Political Sci- 
ence, containing about thirty thousand volumes and ten 
thousand pamphlets presented to the University in 1887 
by Ex-President Andrew D. White. 
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GYMNASIUM. 


The University has a well equipped gymnasium. 
The main portion is of brick, one hundred and fifty feet 
long, sixty feet wide and fifty feet high. The Annex, 
joining the main hall on the south, is a two-storied 
wooden building, having an area of fifty-two by thirty- 
eight feet. [he main building, with the exception of a 
small portion that is set apart for an office and military 
store-room, is used for gymnastics and military drill. 
Here is to be found a carefully chosen supply of the 
most improved gymnastic apparatus and appliances for 
individual andclass work. The hall is heated by steam 
and lighted by electricity, and, it is believed, gives the 
largest clear space for floor room of any gymnasium in 
the country. The Annex contains on the lower floor 
the offices of the Department of Physical Culture, 
faculty dressing-room, general bath and dressing-rooms, 
lavatory, closets and general repair room. ‘The upper 
floor is entirely given up to a dressing-room, which con- 
tains locker accommodations for five hundred students. 
Students in the School of Law are entitled to the same 
privileges in the gymnasium as students in the other 
departments of the University. 


EXPENSES, ETC. 


The fee for tuition is $125 a year, payable as fol- 
lows : $50 at the beginning of the first term ; $40 at the 
beginning of the second term ; and $35 at the beginning 
of the third term. 


A fee of $5 to cover expenses of graduation, de- 
etees, etc., is charged to each person taking the bac- 
calaureate degree. 
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This fee must be paid before the degree is con- 
ferred. 


Tuition is free to students with State Scholarships 
and to graduate students. 


The following isa fair estimate of the yearly ex- 
petises : 





Tuition, - - - - - - . - - - $125.00 
Room, board, lights, fuel, and laundry, about - . - 200.00 
Text books, about - - - - - - 20.00 

Total, . - ~ - - - ~ - - $345.00 


The additional expenses of a student depend so 
largely upon his personal tastes that it is difficult to give 
an estimate. 


The expense of living in Ithaca varies, for board, 
room, fuel, and lights,.from $3 to $7 a week. By the 
formation of clubs, students often reduce their expenses 
to $3.00 or $2.50 a week for room and board. 


Students who intend to enter the School of Law 
should, after registering at the office of the Registrar, 
report to the Secretary of the School, at his office, 24 
Morrill Hall, register with him, and receive from him 
such directions as may be necessary. | 


All letters of inquiry should be directed to the Sec- 
retary of the School of Law, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. 
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“ There ts little, if any, dispute now as to the relative merit of 
education by means of law schools, and that to be got by mere pracit- 
cal training or apprenticeship as an attorney's clerk, Without dis- 
paragement of mere practical advantages, the verditt of the best 
informed ts in favor of the schools. 

‘« The benefits which they offer are easily suggested, and are of 
the most superior kind. They afford the student an acquaintance 
with general principles, difficult, if not impossible to be otherwise 
obtained : they serve to remove difficulties which are inherent in scten- 
tific and technical phraseology, and they, as a necessary consequence, 
furnish the student with the means for clear conception and accurate 
and precise expression. Ti hey familiarize him with leading cases, 
and the application of them to discussion. They give him the valu-— 
able habit of attention, teach him familiar maxims, and offer him 
the priceless opportunities which result from contadl and generous 
emulation. They lead him readily to survey the law as a science, and 
imbue him with the principles of ethics as its true foundation. Dis- 
puting, reasoning, reading, and discoursing, become his constant ex- 
ercises: he improves remarkably as he becomes acquainted with them, 
and obtains progress otherwise beyond his reach.’—FROM THE RE- 


PORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LEGAL EDUCATION TO THE AMERICAN 


Bar ASSOCIATION, AUGUST 21ST, 1879, AT SARATOGA, N. Y. 
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CALENDAR OF THE SCHOOL OF LAW. 


1891I—SEPTEMBER  28.—REGISTRATION OF NEW STUDENTS. 


“se 


“e 


‘i 29.—EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR AD- 
MISSION TO THE SCHOOL 


ey 29.— REGISTRATION OF MATRICULATED 


STUDENTS. 
i: 30.—INTRODUCTORY LECTURE TO BOTH 
CLASSES. 
OCTOBER I.—INSTRUCTION BEGINS. 


NOVEMBER 26-30.—THANKSGIVING RECESS, FROM THE EVEN- 
ING OF WEDNESDAY, NOv. 25, TO 
THE MORNING OF TUESDAY, DEC. I. 
DECEMBER 16-23.—TERM EXAMINATIONS. 


7 23.—TERM CLOSES. 


1892—JANUARY 5.—WINTER TERM OPENS. 


im 
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iss 
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" II.—FOUNDER’S DAay.—RECESS. 
FEBRUARY 22.—WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY.—RECESS. 
MARCH 18-25.—TERM EXAMINATIONS. 


4 25.—TERM CLOSES. 


APRIL - 5.—SPRING TERM OPENS. 
JUNE 3-10.—TERM AND FINAL, HXAMINATIONS. 
“ 16.—COMMENCEMENT. 


THE SCHOOL OF LAW. 


FACULTY: 


RESIDENT FACULTY. 


CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS, LL. D., 
President 
THE HON. DOUGLAS BOARDMAN, A. M., 
Dean 
HARRY B. HUTCHINS, PH. B., 
Professor of Law, and Secretary 
CHARLES A. COLLIN, A. M., 
Professor of Law 
FRANCIS M. BURDICK, A. M., LL. B., 
Professor of Law 
MOSES COLD TYLER, DY. Di Le Bo, 
Professor of American Constitutional History 
HERBERT TUTTLE, A. M., L. H. D., 
Professor of English Constitutional History 
JEREMIAH W. JENKS, PH. D., 
Professor of International Law 
BRAINARD G. SMITH, A. M., 
Associate Professsr of Elocution and Oratory 
CHARLES R. PRATT, A. M., 
Aéting Assistant Professor of Law 





NON-RESIDENT LECTURERS. 


THE HON. FRANCIS M. FINCH, UL. D., 
Of the New York Court of Appeals 
THE HON. DANIEL H. CHAMBERLAIN, LL. D., 


Of the New York City Bar 
THE HON. ALFRED C. COXE, A. M., 


Of the United States Distrié? Court 
ALBERT H. WALKER, LL. B., 
Of the Hartford Bar 
JOHN ORDRONAUX, LL. D., 
Of New York City 
THE HON. IRVING G. VANN, A. M., 
Of the New York Court of Appeals 
THE HON. GOODWIN BROWN, A. M., 
Of the Albany Bar 


THE SCHOOL OF LAW. 


The School of Law of Cornell University was first 
opened for the admission of students September 23, 
1887, and began its work with an enrolment of fifty-five. 
The attendance of the present year is one hundred and 
twenty-two. Of these nine are studying for the mas- 
ter’s degree, fifty-one are seniors and sixty-two juniors. 
See University Register for 1890-91, pp. 215-218. The 
session for 1891-92 will open Monday, September 28, 
1801. 


GENERAL PLAN OF ORGANIZATION. 


It is the purpose of the Board of Trustees of the 
University to furnish through the School of Law such 
facilities for legal training as will commend themselves 
to the most favorable judgment of the profession. The 
Faculty of the School is composed of both resident and 
non-resident members. ‘The resident members devote 
themselves regularly to the work of daily instruction. 
This is carried on by lectures and examinations, by oral 
text-book exposition and recitations, and by the study 
of selected cases. Instruction to the more advanced 
students by means of the study of cases is made a spe- 
cial feature of the School. It is the effort of the in- 
structors, not only to teach with especial thoroughness 
the elements of the law, but also to give such practical 
training in the different methods of pleading and pro- 
cedure as will fit the student for the active work of the 

profession in any part of the country. 

The instruction by the non-resident members of the 
Faculty is by lecture. Provision is made each year for 
several courses of lectures by eminent specialists in the* 


‘ 
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profession, each course consisting of from four to ten 
lectures, according to the nature of the subject on which 
the lectures are given. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION. 


Applicants for admission to the School must be at 
least nineteen years of age. Graduates of universities or 
colleges, students who have completed an academical or 
a high-school course approved by the Faculty, and per- 
sons who have received the “‘law student’s certificate’’ 
issued by the Board of Regents of the University of the 
State of New York, are admitted without examination 
and may become candidates fora degree. In order to 
be entitled to this privilege, however, the applicant 
should present to the Secretary of the School evidence 
that he comes within some one of the classes named, 
which should be in the form of a diploma or certificate 
or a certified copy thereof. 

All other applicants, if candidates for a degree, 
must pass satisfactory examinations in the following sub- 
jects : arithmetic, English grammar, geography, orthog- 
raphy, English and United States history and English 
composition. 

In the fall of 1892, and thereafter, the examination 
will include the following additional subjects: first 
year Latin, geometry and civil government. One 
year of French or German will be received as an equiv- 
alent for the Latin required, and substantial equivalents 
may be offered for other subjects. 

Applicants may be admitted to the School condi- 
tionally, notwithstanding that they may be deficient in 
some subjects, in case such deficiencies are not so con- 
siderable as, in the judgment of the Faculty, to disqual- 
ify them for the performance of the work of the junior 
year. But all such deficiencies must be made up before 

“the end of the junior year. 
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It-1s desirable that applicants who are residents of 
the State of New York, and are not graduates of a col- 
lege or university, should procure the ‘‘law student’s 
certificate’ before presenting themselves for admission. 
For the guidance of such, the revised requirements 
adopted by the Court of Appeals March 19, 1891 and 


_ which took effect April 13, 1891, together with notes’on 


the same issued from the examination department of 
the University of the State of New York, are printed as 
an appendix to this announcement. 


To entitle a person to admission to advanced stand- 
ing as a member of the senior class, he must be at least 
twenty years of age, must have had the required prelim- 
inary education, and must pass a satisfactory examina- 
tion upon the subjects of the junior year or their equiv- 
alent. Attorneys at law, however, of any state are en- 
titled to admission to the senior class, without exami- 
nation, on the exhibition, at the opening of the college 
year, of their certificate of admission to the bar. 


Students who are not candidates for a degree will 
be admitted to the School without a preliminary exam- 
inatiou, and will be permitted to takesuch work as they 
may desire, provided they satisfy the professors giving 
instruction in the subjects selected, that they are quali- 
fied to pursue them with profit to themselves. 


The regular examinations for admission and for ad- 
vanced standing in the fall of 1891 will take place on 
Tuesday, September 29, in the Law Lecture Rooms, 
Morrill Hall, beginning at nine o’clock in the morning 
and at two o’clock inthe afternoon. ‘The examinations 
held at nine o’clock will have reference to general edu- 
cation. The examinations held at two o’clock will 
be upon legal subjects, and will be confined to candi- 
dates for advanced standing. Students desiring admis- 
sion at other times than those mentioned must make 
special arrangements with the Secretary of the School. 


IO 


PRIOR READING IN LAW. 


The student is frequently solicitous as to whether 
or not it is desirable for him to acquire some general 
knowledge of legal principles before beginning his 
course ina school of law. It is difficult to lay down 
directions upon the subject that can be applied in all 
cases. ‘The Faculty, however, are of the opinion that, 
for the first year, at least, more positive advancement 
will be made by students who, before entering the 
School, have read some of the more elementary works 
that are prepared especially for students than by those 
who begin the study here. But the Facuity understand 
very well the difficulty that most students outside of a 
law school experience in giving proper direction to their 
reading at the beginning ; they do not, therefore, make 
it a condition of admission that there must have been 
some prior reading of the law. 





COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The course of instruction is a graded one, and ex-: 


tends through two years of nine months each. ‘The 
members of the junior class are not allowed to attend 
the exercises of the senior class. The Faculty are of 
the opinion that the work assigned to the juniors will 
be found to be fully sufficient to occupy their time and 
that any attempt to do senior work would not be profit- 
able. But the members of the senior class are encour- 
aged to attend the exercises of the junior class so far as 
they may be able to do so without neglecting their reg- 
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ular work. It is thought that the review thereby se- 
cured will be of advantage tothem. ‘The foregoing di- 
rections apply only to the exercises conducted by the 
resident members of the Faculty. For the lectures of 
the non-resident members, both classes are brought to- 
gether. ‘The order in which the different subjects are 
taught and the number of hours given to each, are an- 
nounced at the beginning of the University year by a 
printed schedule. The following is a statement of the 
subjects. upon which instruction is given and examina- 


tions required, together with suggestions as to the 


methods in use: 


JUNIOR YEAR. 


1. Elementary Law. Selected parts of the Com- 
mentaries of Blackstone are used as the basis of this 
work. ‘The student is thoroughly examined each day 
upon portions of the text that have been previously | 
assigned ; he also listens to lectures and expositions by 
the professor in charge. Professor BURDICK. 


2. Contracts. ‘The work in this subject is carried 
on by text-book exposition and recitations, and after 
the elementary principles have been mastered, by the 
study of selected cases. Professor BURDICK. 


3. Agency. Lectures, recitations and cases. As- 
sistant Professor 





4. Criminal Law and Procedure. General lectures 
in which the fundamental principles are fully explained, 
supplemented by the study of selected cases. With 
New York students, special attention is given to the 
New York Penal Code and the New York Code of 
Criminal Procedure. Professor COLLIN. 


5. Torts. Text-book and recitations, supplemented 
by lectures and to some extent by work upon cases. 
Professor COLLIN and Assistant Professor 
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6. Domestic Relations. ‘Text-book exposition and 
recitations principally ; some parts of the subject, how- 
ever iire. taut py aLecttre, Assistant Professor 





7. The Law of Real Property. This is begun dur- 
ing the junior year, one term’s work of eleven weeks 
being devoted to it. The work consists of a thorough 
mastery of the second book of Blackstone so far as it is 
devoted to real property, with daily examinations. 
Professor HUTCHINS. 


8.) Hvidence;)’Lext-book, . lectures amd aiicasees 
Professor BURDICK. 


9g. Bailments. Lectures and cases. Professor 
BuRDICK. 


10. Common Law Pleading and Practice in Cases 
at Law. Some approved text-book on pleading is used 
as a basis for this work. In connection with the text- 
book work, informal lectures on practice are given. 
The student is also given ‘work in the preparation of 
pleadings, and his efforts are carefully examined and 
criticised by the professor in charge. Professor 
HUTCHINS. 


11. Civil Procedure under the Codes. ‘This sub- 
ject is begun during the last term of the junior year, 
and is taught chiefly by lecture. Professor COLLIN. 


12. English Constitutional History (Optional). 
Lectures. Professor TUTTLE. 


SENIOR YEAR. 


1. Private and Municipal Corporations. Lectures, 
supplemented by a thorough study of cases. Profes- 
sor COLLIN. 


2. Mercantile Law, including Bills, Partnership, 
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Insurance, Sales, Suretyship, etc. These subjects are 
taught principally by cases. Professor BURDICK. 


3. The Law of Real Property. Some standard 
text-book is used as the basis for the general instruc- 
tion. With New York students, special attention is 
given to statutory changes. Professor HUTCHINS. 


4. Equity Jurisprudence. A full course of lectures 
is given which covers the fundamental principles of 
the science. ‘This work is supplemented by a thorough 
study of cases, selected with a view of illustrating such 
principles. Professor HuTCHINS. 


5. Equity Pleading and Procedure in State and in 
United States Courts. Lectures and Recitations. Pro- 
fessor HUTCHINS. 


6. Civil Procedure under the Codes. Lectures and 
practical work, together with a special study of the 
Code of Civil Procedure by New York students. Profes- 
sor COLLIN. 


7. Wills and Administration of Estates of deceased 
Persons. ‘Text-book, lectures and cases. Assistant 
Professor 





8. Chattel Mortgages, Mechanic’s Liens and As- 
signments for the benefit of Creditors. Text-book and 
lectures. Assistant Professor 





g. Practical Suggestions Concerning the Prepara- 
tion, Trial and Argument of Causes. Lectures. THE 
Hon. DouGLAS BOARDMAN. 


10. Roman Law. Lectures. Professor BURDICK. 
11. International Law. Lectures. Professor JENKS. 


12. American Constitutional History. (Optional.) 
Lectures. Professor TYLER. 


13. American Constitutional Law. Lectures, text- 
book and cases. Professor HUTCHINS. 
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Whenever a subject is taught by lecture, the pro- 
fessor giving instruction holds frequent and usually 
daily examinations upon ground covered by previous 
lectures. 


COURSES OF SPECIAL LECTURES. 


Lectures upon the following subjects are given by 
the non-resident members of the Faculty : 


1. The Statute of Frauds and Fraudulent Conveyances, 
(two courses). 
The Hon. Francis M. Finch, LL. D., of the 
New York Court of Appeals. 


2. Constitutional Law, (two courses. ) 
The Hon. Daniel H. Chamberlain, LL. D., of 
the New York City Bar. 


3. The Law of Shipping and Admiralty. 
The Hon, Alfred ‘C. Coxe, Ay M., of the United 
States District Court. 
4. The Patent Laws of the United States. 
| Albert H. Walker, LL. B., of the Hartford Bar 


5. Medical Jurisprudence. 
John Ordronaux, LL. D., of New York City. 


6. The Law of Insurance. 
The Hon. Irving G. Vann, A. M., of the New 
York Court of Appeals. 


7. Extradition. 
The Hon. Goodwin Brown, of the Albany Bar. 


AMOUNT OF REQUIRED WORK. 


The regular class instruction of the School is at no 
time less than fifteen hours per week for each class. 
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RHEGLONIVERSIVY COURT, 


' A session of the University Court is held, asa rule, 
each week during the school year. ‘The resident mem- 
bers of the Law Faculty constitute the Court, and sit 
together for the hearing of causes. All opinions of the 
Court are in writing, and are placed on file in the Law 
Library. 

The hearings of the Court are based upon assumed 
facts, the only questions open to discussion being ques- 
tions of law. Students are required to prepare plead- 
‘ings, which are submitted for criticism to the professor 
having in charge the subject of pleading and procedure, 
and briefs in which the principles applicable to the case 
are clearly stated and such authorities cited as are pro- 
duced at the oral argument. 

It is the effort of the Faculty to make Aractzcal law- 
yers, to teach the principles of the law, and how to ap- 
ply them. To this end, the University Court is made 
the forum for the discussion of such questions as most 
frequently arise in a professional career at the bar ; and, 
so far as it can be used for that purpose, it is made a 
means of familiarizing the student with matters of 
pleading and practice and with the general routine of 
court work. . 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


Exceptional opportunities for instruction in Elocu- 
tion and Oratory are provided for students in the School 
of Law. Separate classes are formed for such students, 
and the course of instruction is specially adapted to 
their professional needs. ‘The course is optional, and 
can be taken without the payment of extra tuition. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


It was a leading purpose with the Board of ‘Trus- 
tees in the establishment of the School of Law that it 
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should be characterized by the thoroughness of its train- 
ing. And itis the constant effort of the Faculty that 
this purpose should be realized. As one means of ac- 
complishing the desired result, the examinations have 
from the first been searching and comprehensive. The 
University year is divided into three terms. At the 
end of each, the members of both classes are subjected 
to oral and written examinations upon the work of the 
term. ‘The promotion of a student to full standing in 
his class at a subsequent term and his continuance in 
the School are dependent upon the manner in which he 
passes such examinations. Furthermore, the Faculty 
do not hesitate to drop a student from the rolls at any 
time during the year on becoming satisfied that he is 
neglecting his work. At the end of the senior year, all 
candidates for graduation are also required to pass satis- 
factory oral and written examinations on all of the sub- 
jects of the course. In the written term and final ex- 
aminations, the ordinary university methods are follow- | 
ed, but in the oral examinations there is a departure in 
that each student is examined separately and in private 
upon each subject by the professor who has given in- 
struction in the subject. 


THESES. 


Each member of the senior class who is a candidate 
for a degree, is required to prepare and deposit with the 
Faculty, at least one month before graduation, a thesis, 
not less than forty folios in length, upon some legal 
topic selected by himself and approved by the Faculty. 
The production must be satisfactory in matter, form and 
style ; and the student presenting it must hold himself 
in readiness to be examined upon the subject. 


PRIZES. 


A fund of two thousand dollars has been given by 
a friend of the School, the income of which is devoted 
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each year, under the direction of the Law Faculty, 
either for prizes for graduating theses, or for printing 
theses of special merit, or for both such purposes. The 
way in which the income is to be applied is determined 
each year upon the presentation of the graduating 
theses. | 


Two prizes are given for excellence in debate, the 
first of thirty dollars and the second of twenty dollars. 
The regulations for the contest are as follows : 


1. From the members of the senior class who have 
gained the highest standard in the preparation and pre- 
sentation of cases in the University Court, not more 
than six debaters are appointed by the resident Law 
Faculty. Their names and the question for debate are 
announced at the close of the winter term. At the same 
time, the position of the debaters is determined by lot. 


2. At the debate, the order in which the competi- 
tors are to be called is determined by lot, publicly drawn 
at the time. Each competitor is called twice, and is 
allowed to speak ten minutes on the first call and five 
minutes on the second. 


3. The prizes are awarded by acommittee of three, 
selected by the President of the University. 


4. The contest takes place in public on the evening 
of the Saturday immediately preceding commencement 
week. 


TERMS OF GRADUATION. 


Students who have received the full course of in- 
struction, performed all required exercises, and passed 
the regular examinations, are admitted to the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws. Students admitted to advanced 
standing are entitled to all the Skene of the class 
of which they become members. 
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CERTIFICATES OF ATTENDANCE. 


When a person is connected with the School for a 
period not entitling him to graduate, he may on appli- 
cation to the Secretary, receive, instead of a diploma, 
an official certificate of attendance, which states the 
time of his attendance and the degree of his attain- 
ments. 


WORK IN SCHOOL OF LAW BY STUDENTS IN 
GENERAL COURSES. 


It has been provided that juniors and seniors in 
good standing in the general courses of the University 
may be allowed, under permission of the General Fac- 
ulty and with the consent of the Faculty of the School 
of Law in each case, to elect studies in the Law School 
which shall count toward graduation both in that School 
and in the general courses ; but the sum total of hours 
so elected cannot exceed the number required for one 
year’s work in the Law School. 

Under this provision a student may complete a gen- 
eral course of university study and the law course in 
five years. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


There are certain text-books that the student must 
have for class-room work. ‘The number, however, is 
limited. Notice is given, at the opening of the year of 


the books that will be needed for this purpose. While 


the student is not obliged to provide himself with more 
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than the limited number of books used for class-room 
instruction, as all the leading law treatises are found in 
the library of the School, yet it will, in the opinion of 
the Faculty, greatly facilitate his labor, 1f he can have 
at hand at all times standard works upon the more im- 
portant branches of the law. Such books will be found 
essential in subsequent practice. A selection may be 
made from the following list. The members of the 
Faculty always hold themselves in readiness to aid the 
student in making judicious selections. 


Contracts.—Parsons, Anson, Metcalf, Pollock, Bishop. 
Batlments.—Schouler, Edwards, Story. 
Sales.—Benjamin, Blackburn, Tiedeman. 


Domestic Relations.—Schouler or Reeves on the Domestic Rela- 
tions; Schouler on Husband and Wife; Bishop on Marriage and 
Divorce ; Bishop on Married Women; Cord on Married Women ; 
Macdonell on Master and Servant ; Simpson on Infants. 


Corporations.—Angel and Ames, Morawetz, Taylor; Dillon on 


Municipal Corporations; Thompson on Liability of Stockholders ; 
Cook’s Stock, Stockholders and Corporation Law. 


Bills and Notes.—Byles, Tiedeman, Parsons; Daniels on Negotia- 
ble Instruments ; Edwards on Bills and Notes; Bigelow’s Leading 
Cases ; Ames’ Leading Cases. 


Torts.—Cooley, Bigelow, Addison, Pollock. 

Evidence.—Greenleaf on Evidence ; Best’s Principles of Evidence, 
Stephen’s Digest of the Law of Evidence; Wharton or Starkie on 
Evidence; Rogers on Expert Testimony. 


Real Property.—Williams, Washburn, Tiedeman, Boone, Willard. 


Fartnership.—Lindley, Parsons, Bates, Pollock. 


Wills and Administrations of Estates.—Redfield on Wills; Jar- 
man on Wills (Randolph & Talcott’s or Bigelow’s edition) ; Hawkins 
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on the Construction of Wills; Schouler on Wills; Williams on 
Executors ; Schouler on Executors and Administrators. 


Common Carriers.—Hutchinson on Carriers ; Thompson on Pas- 
senger Carriers ; Redfield or Pierce on Railways; Wheeler on Car- 


riers. 


Equity.—Pomeroy’s or Story’s Equity Jurisprudence; Snell’s, 
Bispham’s or Adam’s Equity. 


Criminal Law.—Harris, Bishop, Wharton, May, Washburn; 
Stephen’s Digest of the Criminal Law; Stephen’s History of the 


Criminal Law. 


Pleading.—Gould, Stephen, Chitty; Bliss on Code Pleading ; 
Story’s Equity Pleading ; Pomeroy on Remedial Rights. 


Agency.—Evans, Story, Wharton, Mechem. 


Damages.—Sutherland, Sedgwick. 


Morigages.—Jones, Thomas. 


Insurance.—May on Insurance; Wood on Fire Insurance ; Bliss 
on Life Insurance; Arnold on Marine Insurance. 


Shipping and Admiralty.—Abbott, Conkling. Desty. 
Easements.—Goddard, Washburn. 
Taxation.—Cooley, Burrows, Desty. 


Medical Jurisprudence.—Tidy’s Legal Medicine, Wharton and 
Stillé, Beck, Ewell. 


Constitutional History.—Hallam’s Constitutional History of 
England; May’s Constitutional History of England; Yonge’s Con- 
stitutional History of England; Stubb’s Constitutional History of 
England ; Bagehot’s English Constitution; Gneist’s English Consti- 
tutional History ; Curtis’s History of the Constitution of the United 
States; Bancroft’s History of the Constitution of the United States : 
Von Holst’s Constitutional History of the United States. 
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Constitutional and Statute Law.—Pomeroy’s Introduction to the 
Constitutional Law of the U. S.; Von Holst’s Constitutional Law of 
U. S.; Cooley’s Principles of Constitutional Law ; Cooley’s Constitu- 
tional Limitations ; Story’s Commentaries on the Constitution of the 
United States; Sedgwick on Constitutional and Statutory Law; 
Jameson’s Constitutional Conventions ; Bishop’s Written Law; Max- 
well on the Interpretation of Statutes; Farrar’s Manual of the Consti- 
tution of the U. S. ; Stearn’s Concordance to the Constitution of the 
U.S. 


Jurisprudence.—Holland’s Elements of Jurisprudence; Austin’s 
Lectures on Jurisprudence; Lorimer’s Principles of Jurisprudence ; 
Amos on the Science of Law. 


International Law.—Wheaton’s Elements of International Law ; 
Woolsey’s Introduction to International Law; Hall’s International 
Law; Davis’ International Law; Story’s Conflict of Laws. 


Roman Law.—Morey’s Outlines of Roman Law; Hadley’s Intro- 
duction to Roman Law; Mackenzie’s Roman Law; Moyle’s Justinian; 
Roby’s introduction to the Digest ; Muirhead’s Roman Law. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


Special facilities are offered to students desiring to 
supplement their work in law with studies in history 
and political science. ‘The instruction given in the 
President White School of History and Political Science 
may be taken as elective work by students in the School 
of Law. The courses of the School embrace instruc- 
tion in the various branches of constitutional and polit- 
ical history, as well as in the history of political and 
municipal institutions. 

It has been provided by resolution of the Board of 
Trustees that any student who, in addition to his course 
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in the School of Law, shall pursue studies in history 
and political science amounting to at least four hours a 
week during two years, and shall pass creditably the 
regular examinations in the same, in addition to the 
required examinations in the School of Law, may, upon 
the creditable completion of the course in law, and on 
the recommendation of the Faculty of Law and the Pro- 
fessors of History and Political Science, be accorded the 
degree of Bachelor of laws, cum laude. 


The following are the courses of instruction in the 
School of History and Political Science that are open to 
properly qualified law students. Each course extends 
through the year unless otherwise indicated. It should 
be noted that course 27 1s required of law students. The 
numbering of the courses is that given in the University 
Register for 1890-91, at pp. 99-102. 


1. The History and Civilization of Greece and Rome. Fall term, 
Greece. Winter and Spring terms, Rome. T., Th., 9, 10, 11. Mr. 


BOTSFORD. 


2. Private, Political, and Legal Antiquities of the Greeks. The 
first two terms will be devoted to a study of the private life of the 
Greeks, with illustrations (by lantern views, photographs, etc.) from 
ancient monuments and remains. The third term will be given toa 
review of the political and legal institutions of Athens and Sparta. 
T., Th., 11. Professor WHEELER. Courses 2 and 3 will be given in 
alternate years. ; 


3. Private life of the Romans, A systematic treatment, with illus- 
trations (by lantern views, photographs, etc.) from the remains of 
ancient art, and in particular from the results of excavations in Pom- 
peii, Herculaneum, and Rome. Fall and Winter terms. W., F., 11. 
For Spring term see under Latin, course 9. Professor HALE, Courses. 


2 and 3 will be given in alternate years. 


4. The Political and Social History of Europe during the Middle 
Ages. Lectures and Examinations. M., W., F., 9. Assistant Profes- 
sor BURR. 

5. The Political and Social History of Europe from the Renaissance 
to the French Revolution. Lecture and examinations, T., Th., S., 6. 
Assistant Professor BURR. 
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6. The Political and Social History of Englapd from the Saxon In- 
vasion to the close of the Napoleonic Wars. Lectures and examina- 
tions. M., W., F., 9. Assistant Professor BURR. 


7. The Political, Social and Constitutional History of Europe from 
the beginning of the French Revolution of 1789 to the Franco-Ger- 
man War of 1870. Lectures and examinations. T. Th., S., 12. 
Several lectures on special subjects connected with the course may 
also be expected from ex-President WHITE and from President ADAMs. 


9. American History from the Earliest Discovery to the end of 
the War for Independence. Lectures and recitations. M., W., F., 3. 
Professor TYLER. 


1o. American History from the end of the War for Independence 
to the end of the War for the Union. Lectures and recitations. M., 
W., F., 3. Professor TYLER. 


11. American Historical Seminary. The investigation of histor- 
ical subjects by study of the sources. M., 7-9 p. m. Professor TYLER. 


12. American Constitutional History. Lectures and recitations. 
T., Th., 3. Professor TYLER. 


13. American Historical Seminary. The original investigation of 
subjects in American Constitutional History. T., 7-9 p.m. Profes- 
sor TYLER. Open only to those who, on application, evince proper 
qualifications. 


14. History of Institutions. Lectures. Fall term: General princi- 
ples of political organization. Winter term: Growth of the English 
Constitution. Spring term: Methods of municipal administration. 
M., W., F., 11. Professor TUTTLE. 


15. International Law and History of Diplomacy. Lectures. T. 
Th., 11. Professor TUTTLE. 
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16. Literature of Political Science. Lectures and readings. M., 3. 
Professor TUTTLE. 


17. General Seminary. Study, from the sources, of obscure politi- 
cal and historical questions. Open only to graduates and properly 
qualified seniors. Th., 4-6. Professor TUTTLE. 
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19. Elementary course. Principles of Political Economy. Bank- 
ing. Financial Legislation of the United States. M., W., F., Io. 
Professor LAUGHLIN. 


20. Advanced course. Discussion of economic writers and systems. 
Investigation of current economic topics; Bimetalism, Shipping, Rail- 
way Transportation. T., Th., 12. Open only to students who have 
passed satisfactorily in course 19. Professor LAUGHLIN. 


21. History of Tariff Legislation of the United States. W., 12. 
Open to all Students. Professor LAUGHLIN. 


22. Economic seminary. Open only to students who can satisfy the 
instructor that they are competent to make critical studies of economic 
problems. M., 4-5.30. Professor LAUGHLIN. 


26. Social Science, including the History and Management of Char- 
itable and Penal Institutions. T., 4.30. Professor COLLIN. 


27. Roman Law. Its growth; its characteristic features ; its influ- 
ence on modern legal systems, and its contributions to the principles © 
of comparative jurisprudence. Lectures and examinations. Required 
of seniors.in the School of Law, and open to other properly qualified 
students. M., 2. Professor BURDICK. 





GRADUATE INSTRUCTION. 


Graduate instruction is offered by the Faculty of 
the School of Law with a view of giving to the student 
who is inclined to spend a longer period at a law school 
than that required for the baccalaureate degree an op- 
portunity to add to his legal acquirements either by fur- 
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ther general study or by pursuing special lines of legal 
‘Investigation. It is believed that graduate work will 
meet the needs frst of those who desire to devote an 
additional year, under the direction of teachers, to the 
general study of the law, secondly, of those who propose 
making a specialty in practice of some particular branch 
of the law, and who wish to take advanced preparatory 
work in the line of the specialty chosen and ¢hzrdly, of 
those who have in view the study of the law as a sci- 
ence and who desire to become familiar with the sources 
and philosophy of our jurisprudence. Provision is 
_ made for advanced instruction and study in the follow- 
ing subjects, according to the scheme hereinafter set 
forth : Contracts ; Mercantile Law ; Corporations ; Rail- 
road Law ; Insurance Law ; The Law of Real Proper- 
ty ; Jurisdiction and Procedure in Equity ; Domestic 
Relations ; Admiralty ; Roman Law; American Con- 
stitutional History ; American Constitutional Law ; En- 
glish Constitutional History ; English Constitutional 
Law ; Comparative Jurisprudence ; General Jurispru- 
dence ; Political and Social Science. 

The graduate work is under the immediate super- 
vision of the resident members of the Faculty, and is 
conducted in substantially the following manner : Each 
student at the opening of the University year is requir- 
ed to select three subjects to which the work of the year 
is to be devoted. One of these he designates as his 
major subject. ‘To this he is expected to give his 
best energies, making his investigations therein thor- 
ough, comprehensive, and exhaustive. ‘To the other 
subjects, known as mznors, he gives such attention as 
his time will permit. It is expected that his work in 
the minor lines will be of a more general character, and, 
although thorough so far as prosecuted, will be less ex- 
_ tended than that given to the major subject. By special 
permission from the Faculty, a student may devote all 
his time to one subject. Each student is under the spe- 
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cial guidance of the professors in whose departments his 
subjects lie. He receives from each full instructions as 
to the questions to be investigated and as to the nature 
and direction of his work, and also such individual as- 
sistance as may be needed from time to time during the 
progress of his studies. Periodical reports and exam- 
inations upon work assigned are required, at which times 
the professor in charge goes over carefully with the 
student the ground covered since the last report, mak- 
ing such criticisms and suggestions as may be necessary. 
In a word, the scheme contemplates independent in- 
vestigations by the student in the lines chosen, under 
the immediate direction and supervision of the different 
members of the Faculty. 

In addition to the foregoing, each student is re- 
quired to prepare a thesis upon some question connect- 
ed with his major subject. This production must be 
scholarly in character and exhaustive in its subject mat- 
ter, and the author must be prepared to defend the posi- 
tions taken therein. 

Graduate students are expected to attend all non- 
resident courses of lectures given before the School, and 
in making provision for such courses, their needs are 
kept specially in view. 

Graduate instruction covers one year. In order to 
take advantage of it, the student must be actually in 
residence at the University during the year. 

The work is open to the graduates of this or any 
law school of recognized standing. ‘Tuition is free. 

At the end of the year, each student is examined 
separately upon all work that has been assigned to him. 
This examination is both written and oral, and is es- 
pecially thorough and searching in character. 

The degree of Master of Law is conferred upon all 
who complete in a creditable manner the work of the 
graduate year. 
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MATERIAL EQUIPMENT. 


LAW SCHOOL BUILDING. 


For the purposes of the School of Law accommo- 
dations have thus far been provided in Morrill Hall. 
These consist of lecture rooms, offices for the several 
professors, and rooms for the Law Library. But the 
growth of the School has been such that a separate 
building, to be devoted exclusively to its use, has be- 
come necessary. ‘The Board of Trustees have made a 
liberal appropriation for this purpose. It is expected 
that the building will be finished and ready for. occu- 
pancy during the coming year. It is to be built of 
Cleveland sandstone, is to contain three large lecture- 
rooms, offices, consultation atid recitation-rooms, a libra- 
ry and reading-room capable of accommodating 25,000 
volumes and 250 readers, and is to be complete in all its 


appointments. 
LIBRARIES. 


The Law Library of the University contains about 
10,000 volumes. All sets of reports are kept up to date ; 
and material additions to the collection are constantly 
being made by way of purchase and gift. The books 
of this library are at all times accessible to stu- 
dents of the, School, as are the books of the private 
libraries of the several professors which are on the same 
floor. The principal American and English legal 
periodicals are regularly taken and kept on file. The 
General Library of the University, which is also open to 
use by students in the School of Law, contains about 
one hundred and seven thousand volumes, besides thirty 
thousand pamphlets. This includes the President White 
Library of History and Political Science, containing 
about thirty thousand volumes and ten thousand pam- 
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phlets presented to the University in 1887 by Ex-Pres- 
ident Andrew D. White. 


GYMNASIUM. 


The University has a well equipped gymnasium. 
The main portion is of brick, one hundred and fifty feet 
long, sixty feet wide and fifty feet high. The annex, 
which is to be enlarged during the coming year to 
three times its present capacity, is a two-storied 
building, having an area of fifty-two by thirty-eight 
feet. The main building, with the exception of a 
small portion that is set apart for an office and military 
store-room, is used for gymnastics and military drill. 
Here is to be found a carefully chosen supply of the 
most improved gymnastic apparatus and appliances for 
individual and class work. ‘The hall is heated by steam 
and lighted by electricity, and, it is believed, gives the 
largest clear space for floor room of any gymnasium in 
the country. The Annex contains on the lower floor 
the offices of the Department of Physical Culture, fac- 
ulty dressing-room, general bath and dressing-rooms, 
lavatory, closets and general repair room. ‘The upper 
floor is entirely given up toa dressing-room, which con- 
tains locker accommodations for five hundred students. 
Students in the School of Law are entitled to the same 
privileges in the gymnasium as students in the other 
departments of the University. 7 





EXPENSES, ETC. 





The fee for tuition is $100 a year, payable as fol- 
lows: $40 at the beginning of the first term ; $35 at the 
beginning of the second term ; and $25 at the beginning 
of the third term. 
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A fee of $5 to cover expenses of graduation, de- 
grees, etc., is charged to each person taking the bac- 
calaureate degree. ‘This fee must be paid before the 


degree is conferred. 


The fee charged for the master’s degree is $10, 
which much be paid before the degree is conferred. 

Tuition is free to students with State Scholarships 
and to graduate students. 

The following is a fair estimate of the yearly ex- 
penses : 


Tuition, - - - - - - - - . - $100 00 
Room, board, lights, fuel, and laundry, about - - 200 00 
Text books, about - - - - - . - - 20 00 





Total, - - - - - . : - - $320 00 


The additional expenses of a student depend so 
largely upon his personal tastes that it is difficult to give 
an estiniate. . 

The expense of living in Ithaca varies, for board, 
room, fuel, and lights, from $3 to $7a week. By the 
formation of clubs, students often reduce their expenses 
to $3.00 or $2.50 a week for room and board. 


Students who intend to enter the School of Law: 
should, after registering at the office of the Registrar, 
report to the Secretary of the School, at his office, 24 
Morrill Hall, register with him, and receive from him 
such directions as may be necessary. 

All letters of inquiry should be directed to the Sec- 


retary of the School of Law, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. | 
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APPENDIX. 


LAW STUDENT’S CERTIFICATE. 


REVISED REQUIREMENTS, ADOPTED BY THE COURT OF APPEALS, 


MARCH Ig, I89gI. 


At aterm of the Court of Appeals of the state of 
New York, held at the capitol in the city of Albany on 
the 19th of March, r8o1. 

Present—Hon. Wim. C. Ruger, Chief Judge. 


In the matter of amending the rules relative to the 
admission of attorneys and counsellors at law. 

Ordered : ‘That the following rule in regard to the 
admission of attorneys and counsellors at law be and the 
saine is hereby substituted for and in the place of Rule 
2, as heretofore existing. 


RULE 2. 


Before any person shall enter upon the clerkship, 
or substituted course of study hereinafter provided,* or 
in one year thereafter, he shall, if not a graduate of a 
college or university registered by the regents as main- 
taining asatisfactory standard, pass an examination con- 
ducted under the authority and in accordance with the 
ordinances and rules of the University of the State of © 
New York, in English composition, first year Latin, 
arithmetic, geometry, English and United States history, 
and civics, or in their substantial equivalents defined by 
the rules of the University, and file a certificate of such 
fact, signed by the Secretary of the University, with 
the clerk of the Court.of Appeals, who shall return to 
the person named therein a certified copy of the same, 
showing the date of such filing. 





* Norr.—The substituted course of study referred to isa law school course 
provided for in Rule 8. 








———_ 


7 
. 
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A law student whose clerkship or substituted course 
of study has already begun, as shown by the records of 
the Court of Appeals or of any incorporated law school 
in this state, or law school established in connection 
with any college or university within this state, may, at 
his option, file instead of the certificate required by this 
tule, that required by the rules of the Court of Appeals, 
adopted May 4, 1882. 


NOTES ON RULE FROM THE EXAMINATION DEPARTMENT OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


I. One year instead of three months is allowed 
from the beginning of the clerkship or substituted 
course of study in which to complete the preliminary 
studies. 

2. To secure exemption from examination the 
candidate must be a graduate of a college or university 
‘‘registered by the regents as maintaining a satisfactory 
standard.’’ ‘This excludes institutions which take the 
name college or university when the real grade of work 
done is much lower. 

3. ‘The separate examinations in grammar and or- 
thography are omitted as the examination in English 
composition will hereafter cover: those subjects ; i. e., 
the candidate’s knowledge of grammar and spelling 
will be tested by his work in English composition. 
Similarly the examination in geography is omitted as 
being sufficiently covered by the examinations in history. 

4. First year Latin including Roman history, 
plane geometry, and civics are added. The exact 
ground covered by these examinations is shown in the 
syllabus. The course in Latin assumes a daily study of 
the subject for an entire school vear of 40 weeks, or the 
amount of Latin usually taken before beginning Cesar. 
The amount of Roman history included in the Latin 
examination is readily covered in a brief course of 10 
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weeks. For the completion of plane geometry, schools 
usually allow 30 weeks ; and for the course in civics on 
which the examination is held, 20 weeks are allowed : 
i. e., daily work for half a school year. 

5. Under the previous rule no variation was allowed 
from the studies named. Under the new rule the re- 
gents will accept as ‘‘substantial equivalents’? the fol- 
lowing : 

a. A certificate of having successfully completed a 
full year’s course of study in any college or university 
under the supervision of the regents of the University, 
or registered by the regents as maintaining a satisfac- 
tory standard. 


b. A certificate of having satisfactorily completed 
a three years’ course in any institution subject to the 
visitation of the regents, or registered by the regents as 
maintaining a satisfactory academic standard. 


c. A regents’ diploma. 


d. Regents’ pass-cards for any 22 counts, if at least 
4 are for some language other than English, and at least 
7 are from the mathematical and 7 from the historical 
groups. 

e. Regents’ pass-cards for any 30 academic counts. 
This allows the candidate to select from the entire list 
of 58 academic studies in which the regents hold exam- 
inations and which ageregate 128 counts. 


6. Students who were recorded on April 13, 1801, 


either in the Court of Appeals or in a law school, as © 


having already begun the required course, have the full 
option of securing the certificate under either the old 
rule or the new. This gives no option to students who 
had begun their course but had not on April 13, 1891, 
filed the required certificate. 
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CALENDAR OF THE SCHOOL OF LAW. 


1892—SEPTEMBER 26.—REGISTRATION OF NEW STUDENTS. 


«ce 


ce 


ce 


i, 27.—EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR AD- 
MISSION TO THE SCHOOL. 
3 27.—_REGISTRATION OF MATRICULATED 
STUDENTS. 
fg -28.—INTRODUCTORY LECTURE ‘TO BOTH 
CLASSES. 
ri 29. INSTRUCTION BEGINS. 
NOVEMBER 24-28.—THANKSGIVING RECESS, FROM THE EVEN- 
ING OF WEDNESDAY, NOv. 23, TO 
THE MORNING OF TUESDAY, NOV. 29. 
DECEMBER 14-21.—TERM EXAMINATIONS, 


es 21.—TERM CLOSES. 


1893—_JANUARY 4.—WINTER TERM OPENS. 


“ce 


cé 
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ie II.—FOUNDER’S DAY.—RECESS. 
FEBRUARY 22.—WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY.—RECESS. 
MARCH 17-24.—TERM EXAMINATIONS. 


- 24.—TERM CLOSES. 


APRIL 4.—SPRING TERM OPENS, 
MAY 30.—DECORATION Day. 
JUNE 2-10.—TERM AND FINAL EXAMINATIONS, 


« 15. COMMENCEMENT. 


THE SCHOOL OF LAW. 


PAGIIOUY: 


RESIDENT) FACULTY. 


CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS, LL.D., 
President 
THE HON. FRANCIS M. FINCH, LL.D., 
Dean 
HARRY: 3. UPCHING, PHB 
Professor of Law and Associate Dean 
CHARLES A. COLLIN, A.M., 
Professor of Law 
CHARLES E. HUGHES, A.M., LL.B., 
Professor of Law 
WILLIAM A. FINCH, A.B., 
Associate Professor of Law 
MOSES COIT TYLER, LL.D., L.H.D., 


Professor of American Constitutional History 
HERBERT TUTTLE, A.M., L.H.D., 
Professor of E:nglish Constitutional History 
BRAINARD G. SMITH, A.M., 


Associate Professor of Elocution and Oratory 





SPECIAL LECTURERS. 


THE HON. FRANCIS M. FINCH, LL.D., 
Of the New York Court of Appeals 
THE HON. DANIEL H. CHAMBERLAIN, LL.D., 
Of the New York City Bar 
THE HON. ALFRED C. COXE, A.M., 
Of the United States Distrié Court 
ALBERT H. WALKER, LL.B., 


Of the Hartford Bar 
JOHN ORDRONADX, LL.D., 


Of the New York City Bar 
THE HON. IRVING G. VANN, LL.D., 


Of the New York Court of Appeals 


THE HON. GOODWIN BROWN, A.M., 
Of the Albany Bar 


THE SCHOOL OF LAW. 


The School of Law of Cornell University was first 
opened for the admission of. students September 23, 
1887, and began its work with an enrolment of fifty-five. 
The attendance of the present year is one hundred and 
fifty. . Of these five are studying for the master’s 
degree, forty-eight are seniors, sixty-nine juniors, while 
twenty-eight are students from general courses electing 
work in the School. See University Register for 1891- , 
92, pp. 226-230. The session for 1892-93 will open 
Monday, September 26, 1892. 


GENERAL PLAN OF ORGANIZATION. 


It is the purpose of the Board of Trustees of the 
University to furnish through the School of Law such 
facilities for legal training as will commend themselves 
to the most favorable judgment of the profession. The 
Faculty of the School is composed of both resident and 
nou-resident members. ‘The resident members devote 
themselves regularly to the work of daily instruction. 
This is carried on by text-book exposition and recita- 
tions, by lectures and examinations, and by the study of 
selected cases. Instruction to the more advanced stu- 
dents by means of the study of cases is made a special 
feature of the School. It is the effort of the instructors, 
not only to teach with especial thoroughness the ele- 
ments of the law, but also to give such practical train- 
ing in the different methods of pleading and procedure 
as will fit the student for the active work of the profes- 
sion in any part of the country. 

The instruction by the non-resident members of the 
Faculty is by lecture. Provision is made each year for 
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several courses of lectures by eminent specialists in the 
profession, each course consisting of from four to ten 
lectures, according to the nature of the subject on which 
the lectures are given. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION. 


Applicants for admission to the School must be at 
least nineteen years of age. Graduates of universities 
or colleges, students who have completed an academical 
or a high-school course approved by the Faculty, and 
persons who have received the “‘law student’s certifi- 
cate’’ issued by the Board of Regents of the University 
of the State of New York, are admitted without exam- 
. ination and may become candidates for a degree. In . 
order to be entitled to this privilege, however, the appli- 
cant should present to the Associate Dean of the School 
evidence that he comes within some one of the classes 
named, which should be in the form of a diploma or 
certificate or a certified copy thereof. | 

All other applicants, if candidates for a degree, 
must pass satisfactory examinations in the following sub- 
jects : arithmetic, English grammar, geography, orthog- 
raphy, English and United States history, English 
composition, first year Latin, plane geometry and civil 
government. One year of French or German will be 
received as an equivalent for the Latin required, and 
substantial equivalents may be offered for other subjects. 

Applicants may be admitted to the School condi- 
tionally, notwithstanding that they may be deficient in 
some subjects, in case such deficiencies are not so con- 
siderable as, in the judgment of the Faculty, to disqual- 
ify them for the performance of the work of the junior 
year. But all such deficiencies must be made up before | 
the end of the junior year. 

It is desirable that applicants who are residents of 
the State of New York, and are not graduates of a col- 
lege or university, should procure the ‘law student’s 
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certificate’’ before presenting themselves for admission. 
For the guidance of such, the revised requirements 
adopted by the Court of Appeals March 19, 1891, and 
which took effect April 13, 1891, together with notes on 
the same issued from the examination department of 
the University of the State of New York, are printed as 
an- appendix to this announcement. See Appendix, 
pages 27-28. 

To entitle a person to admission to advanced stand- 
ing as a member of the senior class, he must be at least 
twenty years of age, must have had the required prelim- 
inary education, and must pass a satisfactory examina- 
tion upon the subjects of the junior year or their equiv- 
alent. Attorneys at law, however, of any state are en- 
titled to admission to the senior class, without examina- 
tion, on the exhibition, at the opening of the college 
year, of their certificate of admission to the bar. 

Students who are not candidates for a degree will 
be adinitted to the School without a preliminary exam- 
ination, and will be permitted to take such work as they 
may desire, provided they satisfy the professors giving 
instruction in the subjects selected, that they are quali- 
fied to pursue them with profit to themselves. 

The regular examinations for admission and for ad- 
vanced standing in the fall of 1892 will take place on 
Tuesday, September 27, in the Law Lecture Rooms, 
beginning at nine o’clock in the morning and at two 
o’clock in the afternoon. The examinations held at 
nine o’clock will have reference to general education. 
The examinations held at two o’clock will be upon legal 
subjects, and will be confined to candidates for advanced 
standing. Students desiring admission at other times 
_ than those mentioned, must make special arrangements 
with the Associate Dean of the School. 


PRIOR READING IN LAW. 


The student is frequently solicitous as to whether 


or not it is desirable for hin to acquire some general 
knowledge of legal principles before beginning his 
course in a school of law. It is difficult to lay down 
directions upon the subject that can be applied in all 
cases. ‘The Faculty, however, are of the opinion that, 
for the first year, at least, more positive advancement 
will be made by students who, before entering the . 
School, have read some of the more elementary works 
that are prepared especially for students than by those 
who begin the study here. But the Faculty understand 
very well the difficulty that most students outside of a 
law school experience in giving proper direction to their 
reading at the beginning ; they do not, therefore, make 
it a condition of admission that there must have been 
some prior reading of the law. 





COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The course of instruction is a graded one, and ex- 
tends through two years of nine months each. The 
members of the junior class are not allowed to attend 
the exercises of the senior class. The Faculty are of 
the opinion that the work assigned to the juniors will 
be found to be fully sufficient to occupy their time and 
that any attempt to do senior work would not be profit- 
able. But the members of the senior class are encour- 
aged to attend the exercises of the junior class so faras 
they may be able to do so without neglecting their reg- 
ular work. It is thought that the review thereby se- 
cured will be of advantage to them. The foregoing di- 
rections apply only to the exercises conducted by the 
resident members of the Faculty. For the lectures of 
the non-resident inembers, both classes are brought to- 
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gether. The following is a statement of the subjects 
upon which instruction is given and examinations re- 
quired, together with suggestions as to the methods in 
lise. 

JUNIOR YEAR. 


1. Elementary Law. Selected parts of the Com- 
mentaries of Blackstone are used in part as the basis of 
this work. The student is thoroughly examined each 
day upon portions of the text that have been previ- 
ously assigned ; he also listens to lectures and exposi- 
tions by the professor in charge. Professor HUGHES. 

2. Contracts and Agency. The work in these sub- 
jects is carried on by text-book exposition and recitations 
and after the elementary principles have been mastered, 
by the study of selected cases. Professor HUGHES. 

3. Criminal Law and Procedure. ‘Iext-books, in- 
formal lectures, discussion of selected cases, and recita- 
tions. Special attention is given to the New York Penal 
and Criminal Codes, and to corresponding statutory pro- 
visions in other states from which students are in at- 
tendance. Professor COLLIN. 

4. Torts. Text-books, informal lectures, discus- 
sion of selected cases and recitations. Professor CoL- 
LIN. 

5. Domestic Relations. Text-book and recitations, 
supplemented by informal lectures and, to some extent, 
by the study of selected cases. Associate Professor 
FINCH. 

6. The Law of Real Property. This is begun in 
the junior year, the work consisting of a thorough mas- 
tery of the second book of Blackstone so far as it is de- 
voted to real property,.with daily expositions and exam- 
inations. Professor HUTCHINS. 

7. Mercantile law. This subject is begun in the 
_ junior year by the study of the law of partnership. A 
text-book is used, but the principal work is carried on 
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by the examination and discussion of selected cases. 
Professor HUGHES. 

8. Bailments. ‘Text-book and recitations with spe- 
cial attention to recent cases. Associate Professor 
FINCH. 

9. Common Law Pleading and Practice in Cases at 
Law. Some approved text-book on pleading is used as 
a basis for this work. In connection with the text-book 
work, informal lectures on practice are given. ‘The 
student is also given work in the preparation of plead- 
ings, and his efforts are carefully examined and criti- 
cised by the professor in charge. Professor HUTCHINS. 

ro. Civil Procedure under the Codes. This sub- 
ject is begun in the junior year, and is taught chiefly by 
lecture. Professor COLLIN. 

11. Insurance. Text-book and recitations supple- 
mented by lectures. Associate Professor FINCH. 

12. English Constitutional History. (Optional). 
Lectures. Professor TUTTLE. 


SENIOR YEAR. 


I. Private and Municipal Corporations. Lectures 
and discussion of cases, supplemented by a study of text- 
books. Professor COLLIN. 


2. Mercantile Law continued by the study of bills, 
notes, checks, negotiable bonds and other commercial 
instruments, suretyship, and guaranty, sales, ete. 
A text-book is used, but the principal work is carried on 
by the examination and discussion of selected cases. 
Professor HUGHES. | 

3. Evidence. Elementary principles are taught by 
lectures and recitations. After a mastery of these, se- 
lected cases are used in connection with Stephen’s Di-. 
gest. Professor HUGHES. 

4. The Law of Real Property. Some standard 
text-book is used as the basis for the general instruction. 
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Attention is also given to statutory changes. Professor 
HUTCHINS. 

5. Equity Jurisprudence. An extended course of 
lectures is given which covers the fundamental princi- 
ples of the science. This work is supplemented by a 
thorough study, of cases, selected with a view of illus- 
trating such principles. Professor HUTCHINS. 

6. Equity Pleading and Procedure in State and in 
United States Courts. Lectures, recitations and practi- 
cal work. Professor HUTCHINS. 

7. Civil Procedure under the Codes. Lectures and 
practical work, together with a special study of the 
Code of Civil Procedure by New York students. Pro- 
fessor COLLIN. 

8. Wills and Administration, Practice in Sur- 
rogate’s Courts and Probate Courts generally. Text- 
book, lectures and cases. Associate Professor FINCH. 

9. Chattel Mortgages, Mechanic’s Liens and As- 
signments for the benefit of Creditors. Lectures, cases, 
and text-books. Associate Professor FINCH. 

to. Practical Suggestions concerning the Prepara- 
tion, Trial and Argument of Causes. Lectures. THE 
Hon. FRANCIS M. FINCH. 

11. Roman Law and Comparative Jurisprudence. 
Lectures. Professor COLLIN. 

12. International Law. Lectures. Professor 
HUGHES. 

13. English Constitutional History (Optional.) 
Lectures. Professor TUTTLE. 

14. American Constitutional History. (Optional.) 
Lectures. Professor TYLER. 

15. American Constitutional Law. Lectures, text- 
book and cases. Professor HUTCHINS. 


Whenever a subject is taught by lecture, the pro- 
fessor giving instruction holds frequent and usually daily 
examinations upon ground covered by previous lectures. 
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For schedule of work, ‘showing the order in which 
subjects are taught, and the number of hours given 
to each, see Appendix B. pages 29-32. 


COURSES OF SPECIAL LECTURES. 


Lectures upon the following subjects are given by 
the non-resident members of the Faculty : 


1. The Statute of Frauds and Fraudulent Conveyances, 
(two courses. ) 
The Hon. Francis M. Finch) LU Diorthe 
New York Court of Appeals. 
2. Constitutional Law, (two courses. ) 
The Hon. Daniel H. Chamberlain, LL.D., of 
the New York City Bar. 
3.°The Law of Shipping and Admiralty. 
The Hon. Alfred C. Coxe, A.M., of the United 
States District Court. 
4. The Patent Laws of the United States. 
Albert H. Walker, LL. B., of the Hartford Bar. 
5. Medical Jurisprudence. 
John ,Ordronaux,. LD. D., of the Newoyore 
City Bar. ! 
6. The Law of Insurance. 
The Hon. Irving G. Vann, A.M., of the New 
York Court of Appeals. 
Extradition. | 
The Hon. Goodwin Brown, of the Albany Bar. 
A syllabus of the course is provided by each spe- 
cial lecturer, and all students are examined upon these 
courses. 
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AMOUNT OF REQUIRED WORK. 


‘The regular class instruction of the School is at no 
time less than fifteen hours per week for each class. 


THE -UNIVERSITY (COUR; 


Sessions of the University Court are held, asa rule, 
each week during the school year. ‘The resident mem- 
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bers of the Law Faculty and the graduate students con- 
stitute the Court. All opinions of the Court are in 
writing, and are placed on file in the Law Library. 

The hearings of the Court are based upon assumed 
facts, the only questions open to discussion being ques- 
tions of law. Students are required to prepare plead- 
ings, which are submitted for criticism to ‘the professor 
having in charge the subject of pleading and procedure, 
and briefs in which the principles applicable to the case 
are clearly stated and such authorities cited as are pro- 
duced at the oral argument. 

It is the effort of the Faculty to make practical law- 
yers, to teach the principles of the law, and how to ap- 
ply them. To this end, the University Court is made 
the forum for the discussion of such questions as most 
frequently arise in a professional career at the bar ; and, 
so far as it can be used for that purpose, it is made a 
means of familiarizing the student with matters of 
pleading and practice and with the general routine of 
court work. 

ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


Exceptional opportunities for instruction in Elocu- 
tion and Oratory are provided for students in the School 
of Law. The work is optional, and can be taken with- 
out the payment of extra tuition. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


It was a leading purpose with the Board of Trus- 
tees in the establishment of the School of Law that: it 
should be characterized by the thoroughness of its train- 
ing. Andit isthe constant effort of the Faculty that 
this purpose should be realized. As one means of ac- 
complishing the desired result, the examinations have 
from the first been searching and comprehensive. The 
University year is divided into three terms. At the 
end of each, the members of both classes are subjected 
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to oral and written examinations upon the work of the 
term. ‘The promotion of a student to full standing in 
his class at a subsequent term and his continuance in 
the School are dependent upon the manner in which he 
passes such examinations. Furthermore, the Faculty 
do not hesitate to drop a student from the rolls at any 
time during the year on becoming satisfied that he is 
neglecting his work. At the end of the senior year, all 
candidates for graduation are also required to pass satis- 
factory oral and written examinations on all of the sub- 
jects of the course. In the written term and final ex- 
aminations, the ordinary university methods are follow- 
ed, but in the oral examinations there is a departure in 
that each student is examined separately and in private 
upon each subject by the professor who has given in- 
struction in the subject. 


THESIS. 


Hach member of the senior class who isa candidate 
for a degree, is required to prepare and deposit with the 
Faculty, at least one month before graduation, a thesis, 
not less than forty folios in length, upon some legal 
topic, selected by himself and approved by the Faculty. 
The production must be satisfactory in matter, form and 
style ; and the student presenting it must hold himself 
in readiness to be examined upon the subject. 


PRIZES. 


A fund of two thousand dollars has been given by 
a friend of the School, the income of which is devoted 
each year, under the direction of the Law Faculty, 
either for prizes for graduating thesis, or for printing 
theses of special merit, or for both such purposes. ‘The 
way in which the income is to be applied is determined 
each year upon the presentation of the gratuating thesis. 

Two prizes are given for excellence in debate, the 
first of thirty dollars and the second of twenty dollars. 
The regulations for the contest are as follows: 
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1. From the members of the senior class who have 
gained the highest standard in the preparation and pre- 
sentation of cases in the University Court, not more 
than six debaters are appointed by the resident Law 
Faculty. Their names and the question for debate are 
announced at the close of the winterterm. Atthesame 
time, the position of the debaters is determined by lot. 

2. At the debate, the order in which the competi- 
tors are to be called is determined by lot, publicly drawn 
at the time: Hach competitor is called twice, and is 
allowed to speak ten minutes on the first call and five 
minutes on the second. 

3. The prizes are awarded by a committee of three, 
selected by the President of the University. 

4. The contest takes place in public on the evening 
of the Saturday immediately preceding commencement 
week. 

TERMS OF GRADUATION. 


Students who have received the full course of in- 
struction, performed all required exercises, and passed 
the regular examinations, are admitted to the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws. Students admitted to advanced 
standing are entitled to all the privileges of the class 
of which they become members. 


CERTIFICATES OF ATTENDANCE. 


When a person is connected with the School for a 
period not entitling him to graduate, he may on appli- 
cation to the Associate Dean, receive, instead of a di- 
ploma, an official certificate of attendance, which states 
the time of his attendance and the degree of his attain- 
ments. 


WORK IN SCHOOL OF LAW BY STUDENTS IN 
GENERAL COURSES. 


It has been provided that juniors and seniors in 
good standing in the general courses of the University 
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may be allowed, under permission of the General Fac- 
ulty and with the consent of the Faculty of the School 
of Law in each case, to elect studies in the Law School 
which shall count toward graduation both.in that School 
and in the general courses; but the sum total of hours 
so elected cannot exceed the number required for one 
year’s work in the Law School. 

Under this provision a student may complete a gen- 
eral course of university study and the law course in 
five years. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


There are certain text-books that the student must 
have for class-room work. ‘The number, however, is 
limited. Notice is given, at the opening of each year 
of the books that will be needed for this purpose. While 
the student is not obliged to provide himself with more 
than the limited number of books used for class-room 
instruction, as all the leading law treatises are found in 
the Library of the School, yet it will in the opinion of 
the Faculty, greatly facilitate his labor, if he can have | 
at hand at all times standard works upon the more im- 
portant branches of the law. Such books will be found 
essential in subsequent practice. A selection may be 
made from the following list. ‘The members of the 
Faculty always hold themselves in readiness to aid the 
student in making judicious selections. 


Contracts.—Parsons, Anson, Metcalf, Pollock, Bishop. 

Bailments.—Schouler, Edwards, Story. 

Sales.—Benjamin,. Blackburn, Tiedeman. 

Domestic Relations.—Schouler or Reeves on the Domestic Rela- 
tions ; Schouler on Husband and Wife ; Bishop on Marriage and Di- 
vorce ; Bishop on Married Women; Cordon Married Women ; Mac- 
Donell on Master and Servant ; Simpson on Infants. 
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Corporations.—Beach, Cook, Morawetz, Taylor; Dillon on Mu- 
nicpal Corporations ; Thempson on Liability of Stockholders. 

fills and Notes.—Byles, Tiedeman, Parsons ; Daniels on Negotia- 
ble Instruments; Edwards on Bills and Notes; Bigelow’s Leading 
Cases ; Ames’ Leading Cases. 

Torts.—Cooley, Pollock, Bigelow, Addison. 

Evidence.—Greenleaf on Evidence; Best’s Principles of Evi- 
dence, Stephen’s Digest of the Law of Evidence ; Wharton or Starkie 
on Evidence ; Rogers on Expert Testimony. 

Real Property.—Williams, Washburn, Tiedeman, Boone, Willard. 

Fartnership.—Lindley, Parsons, Bates, Pollock. 

Wills and Administration of FEstates.—Redfield on Wills; Jar- 
man on Wills (Randolph & Talcott’s or Bigelow’s edition); Hawkins 
on the Construction of Wills; Schouler on Wills; Williams on Ex- 
ecutors ; Schouler on Executors and Administrators. 


Common Carriers.—Hutchinson on Carriers ; Thompson on Pas- 
senger Carriers ; Redfield or Pierce on Railways; Wheeler on Car- 
riers. 

LEquity.—Pomeroy’s or Story’s Equity Jurisprudence ; Snell’s, 
Bispham’s or Adam’s Equity. 

Criminal Law.—May, Bishop, Wharton, Harris, Washburn ; 
Stephen’s Digest of the Criminal Law; Stephen’s History of the 
Criminal Law. 

Pleading and Practice.—Gould, Stephen, Chitty; Bliss on Code 
Pleading ; Story’s Equity Pleading ; Pomeroy on Remedial Rights ; 
Rumsey’s Practice ; Fiero’s Special Actions and Special Proceedings. 

Agency.—Evans, Story, Wharton, Mechem. 

Damages.—Sutherland, Sedgwick. 

Mortgages.—Jones, Thomas. 

Insurance.—May on Insurance ; Wood on Fire Insurance; Bliss 
on Life Insurance ; Arnold on Marine Insurance. 

Shipping and Admiralty.—Abbott, Conklin, Desty. 

Easements.—Goddard, Washburn. 

Taxation.—Cooley, Burrows, Desty. . 

Medical Jurisprudence.—TVidy’s Legal Medicine, Wharton and 
Stillé, Beck, Ewell. 

Constitutional History.—Hallam’s Constitutional History of 
England ; May’s Constitutional History of England ; Yonge’s Con- 
stitutional History of England ; Stubb’s Constitutional History of 
England ; Bagehot’s English Constitution ; Dicey’s Law of the Con- 
stitution ; Gneist’s English Constitutional History ; Curtis’s History 
of the Constitution of the United States ; Bancroft’s History of the 
Constitution of the United States ; Von Holst’s Constitutional His- 
tory of the United States. 
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Constitutional and Statute Law.—Pomeroy’s Introduction to the 
Constitutional Law of the U. S.; Von Holst’s Constitutional Law of 
U. S. ; Cooley’s Principles of Constitutional Law ; Cooley’s Constitu- 
tional Limitations ; Story’s Commentaries on the Constitution of the 
United States; Sedgwick on Constitutional and Statutory Law ; 
Jameson’s Constitutional Conventions ; Bishop’s Written Law; Max- 
well on the Interpretation of Statutes; Farrar’s Manual of the Consti- 
tution of the U. S. ; Stearn’s Concordance to the Constitution of the 
U. S. ; Miller on the Constitution of the U. S.; Ordronaux’s Consti- 
tutional Legislation ; Hare’s American Constitutional Law. 

Jurisprudence.—Holland’s Elements of Jurisprudence ; Austin’s 
Lectures on Jurisprudence ; Lorimer’s Principles of Jurisprudence ; 
Amos on the Science of Law; Maine’s Ancient Law. 

International Law.—Wheaton’s Elements of International Law ; 
Woolsey’s Introduction to International Law; Hall’s International 
Law ; Davis’ International Law ; Story’s Conflict of Laws. 

koman Law.—Morey’s Outlines of Roman Law ; Hadley’s Intro- 
duction to Roman Law; Mackenzie’s Roman Law; Moyle’s Justinian ; 
Roby’s Introduction to the Digest ; Muirhead’s Roman Law. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


Special facilities are offered to students desiring to 
supplement their work in law with studies in history 
and political science. The instruction given in the 
President White School of History and Political Science 
may be taken as elective work by students in the School 
of Law. ‘The courses of the School embrace instruc- 
tion in the various branches of constitutional and polit- 
ical history, as well as in the history of political and 
municipal institutions. 

It has been provided by resolution of the Board of 
Trustees that any student who, in addition to his course 
in the School of Law, shall pursue studies in history 
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and political science amounting to at least four hours a 
week during two years, and shall pass creditably the 
regular examinations in the same, in addition to the 
required examinations in the School of Law, may, upon 
the creditable completion of the course in law, and on 
the recommendation of the Faculty of Law and the Pro- 
fessors of History and Political Science, be accorded the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws, cum laude. 

The following are the courses of instruction in the 
School of History and Political Science that are open to 
properly qualified law students. Each course extends 
through the year unless otherwise indicated. The num- 
bering of the courses is that given in the University 
Register for 1891-92, at pp. IOI—104. 


HISTORY. 


1. The History and Civilization of Greece and Rome. Fall term, 
Greece. Winter and Spring terms, Rome. T., Th., 9. Associate Pro- 
fessor BURR. 

2. Private and Political Antiqwities of the Greeks. The first two 
terms will be devoted to a study of the private life of the Greeks, 
with illustrations (by lantern views, photographs, etc.) from ancient 
monuments and remains. The third term will be given to a review 
of the political institutions of Athensand Sparta. T., Th., 11. Pro- 
fessor WHEELER. Courses 2 and 3 will be given in alternate years. 


3. Private Life of the Romans. A systematic treatment, with 
illustrations (by lantern views, photographs, etc.), from the remains 
of ancient art, and in particular from the results of excavations in 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Rome. Fall and Winterterms. W., F., 
12. Professor HALE. Courses 2 and 3 will be given in alternate 
years. 

4. The Political and Social.History of Europe during the Middle 
Ages. Lectures and examinations. M., W., F,, g. Associate Pro- 
fessor BURR. 

6. The Political and Social History of England during the Mid- 
dle Ages. Lectures and examinations. Fall and Winterterms. T., 
Th., ro. Associate Professor BURR. 


g. American History from the Earliest Discovery to the end of 
the War for Independence. Lectures and Recitations. M., W., F., 
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3. Professor M. C. TYLER. Open only to those who have taken, or 
are taking course 6 and course 16. 

1o, American History from the end of the War for Independ- 
ence to the end of the War for the Union. Lectures and recitations. 
M., W., F., 3. Professor M. C. TvLER. Open only to those who 
have taken or are taking course 6 and course 16. 

12. American Constitutional History. Lectures and recitations. 
T., Th., 3. Professor M. C. TyLER. Designed for those who have 
had courses g and Io, and also for seniors in the School of Law. 

13a. Canadian Constitutional History and Law. From the Eng- 
lish occupation in 1760 till the present time, with special reference 
to contemporary American constitutional development, and prefaced 
by a brief study of the institutions of Canada under the French, as 
contrasted with those of the British colonies. Lectures and recita- 
tions. Mr. COFFIN. F., 12. 

14. General European History since the Middle Ages. Recita- 
tions with occasional lectures. T., Th., 11. Professor TUTTLE. 

15. Epochs in the history of Modern Europe. Lectures. Fall: 
The Ageof Transition. Winter: The Highteenth Century. Spring: 
Social and Political Development since 1815. M., W., F., 11. Pro- 
fessor TUTTLE. 

16. Political and Constitutional History of England since 1485. 
Lectures. Designed primarily for those who are making a specialty 
of legal and institutional history, and for qualified students in the 
School of Law. Spring. T., Th., 10. Professor TUTTLE. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


20. Political Institutions. Fall. Nature and historical develop- | 
ment of Political Institutions. Winter. Comparative study of mod- 
ern political systems, with especial reference to the practical work- 
ing of Political Institutions in the United States. Spring. Munici- 
pal Institutions. M., T., W., 10. Lectures and Reports. Professor 
JENKS. 

21. Social Institutions. Principles and history of social institu- 
tions ; social problems, including pauperism, crime, savings institu- 
tions, race problems, immigration, etc. T., Th., 9. Lectures and re- 
ports. Professor JENKS. 

22. Hlements of International Law. Fall and Winter, T., 9. 
Lectures. Professor HUGHES. 

23. Seminary. Study of Political and Social Questions. Open 
only to advanced students. T., 4-6. Professor JENKS. 

24. Two hours a week will be set aside by Professor JENKs for in- 
formal conferences with students in the Library, at which times books 
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of reference can be found and questions regarding methods of work 
can be answered, etc., to better advantage than in the class-room. 


ECONOMICS. 


30. Elementary course. Principles of Political Economy. Bank- 
ing. Financial Legislation of the United States. M., W., F., 9 and ro. 
Two sections. Professor LAUGHLIN and Associate Professor MILLER. 

if 31. Advarfced course. Discussion of economic writers and sys- 
tems. Investigation of current economic topics: bimetallism, ship- 
ping, money, etc. T., Th., 12, and a third hour at the wish of the in- 
structor. Counts for three hours. Open only to students who have 
passed satisfactorily in course 30. Professor LAUGHLIN. 

32. The Industrial and Economic History of Europe and the 
United States in the last hundred years. Lectures and selected read- 
ing. No previous economic study required. T., Th., 2. Associate 
Professor MILLER. 

33. Taxation. Public Finance. Banking. Comparative study 
of the financial methods of the United States, Great Britain, France 
and Germany. Open only to those who have passed satisfactorily in 
course 30. T. Th., 8. Associate Professor MILLER. 

34. History of Tariff Legislation in the United States since 1789. 
W., 12. Professor LAUGHLIN. 

35. Railway Transportation and Legislation in the United States 
and Europe. ‘M., 8. Professor LAUGHLIN. 

36. Lectures on the Economic Problems of American Agricul- 
ture. Th., 8. Professor LAUGHLIN. 





GRADUATE INSTRUCTION. 


Graduate instruction is offered by the Faculty of 
the School of Law with a view of giving to the student 
who is inclined to spend a longer period at a law school 
than that required for the baccalaureate degree an op- 
portunity to add to his legal acquirements either by fur- 
ther general study or by pursuing special lines of legal 
investigation. It is believed that graduate work will 
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meet the needs first of those who desire to devote an 
additional year, under the direction of teachers, to the 
general study of the law, secondly, of those who propose ~ 
making a specialty in practice of some particular branch 
of the law, and who wish to take advanced preparatory 
work in the line of the specialty chosen and ¢hzrdly, of 
those who have in view the study of the law as a sci- 
ence and who desire to become familiar with the sources 
and philosophy of our jurisprudence. Provision 1s 
made for advanced instruction and study in the follow- 
ing subjects, according to the scheme hereinafter set 
forth : Contracts ; Mercantile Law ; Corporations ; Rail- 
road Law ; Insurance Law ; The Law of Real Proper- 
ty; Jurisdiction and Procedure in Equity ; Domestic 
Relations ; Admiralty ; Roman Law ; American Con- 
stitutional History ; American Constitutional Law: En- 
glish Constiutional History ; English Constitutional 
Law ; Comparative Jurisprudence ; General Jurispru- 
dence ; Political and Social Science. 

The graduate work is under the immediate super- 
vision of the resident members of the Faculty, and is 
conducted in substantially the following manner : Each 
student at the opening of the University year is required 
to select three subjects to which the work of the year is 
to be devoted. One of these he designates as his mayor 
subject. Tothis he is expected to give his best ener- 
gies, inaking his investigations therein thorough, com- | 
prehensive, and exhaustive. To the other subjects, 
known as mzzors, he gives such attention as his time 
will permit. It is expected that his work in the minor 
lines will be of a more general character, and, although 
thorough so far as prosecuted, will be less extended 
than that given to the major subject. By special per- 
mission from the Faculty, a student may devote all his 
time to one subject. Each student is under the special 
euidance of the professors in whose departments his 
subjects lie. He receives from each full instructions as 
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to the questions to be investigated and as to the nature 
and direction of his work, and also such individual as- 
sistance as may be needed from time to time during the 
progress of his studies. Periodical reports and examina- 
tions upon work assigned are required, at which times 
the professor in charge goes over carefully with the 
student the ground covered since the last report, mak- 
ing such criticisms and suggestions as may be necessary. 
In a word, the scheme contemplates independent inves- 
tigations by the student in the lines chosen, under the 
immediate direction and supervision of the different 
members of the Faculty. 

In addition to the foregoing, each student is required 
to prepare a thesis upon some question connected with 
his major subject. This production must be scholarly 
in character and exhaustive in its subject matter, and 
the author must be prepared to defend the positions tak- 
en therein. ) 

Graduate students are expected to attend all non- 
resident courses of lectures given before the School, and 
in making provision for such courses, their needs are 
kept specially in view. : 

Graduate instruction covers one year. In order to 
take advantage of it, the student must be actually in 
residence at the University during the year. 

The work is open to the graduates of this or any 
law school of recognized standing. Tuition is free. 

At the end of the year, each student is examined 
separately upon all work that has been assigned to him. 
This examination is both written and oral, and is espec- 
ially thorough and searching in character. 

The degree of Master of Law is conferred upon all 
who complete in acreditable manner the work of the 
graduate year. 
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LAW SCHOOL BUILDING. 


At the opening of the School in 1887, the accom- 
modations provided in Morrill Hall were found to 
be ample. These consisted of lecture-roomis, offices for 
the several professors and rooms for the Law Library. 
But the growth of the department was very soon such 
as to make it apparent that a separate building, to be 
devoted exclusively to its use, was a necessity. The 
Board of Trustees made a liberal appropriation for this 
purpose, and the building is now in process of construc- 
tion. A cut of it appears as a frontispiece in this An- 
nouncement.. It will be finished and ready for occu- 
pancy at the opening of the School in September, 1892. 

The law school building is located directly oppo- 
site the new library building. See map of campus in 
University Register for 1891-2. It is built of Cleve- 
land sandstone, and the construction is practically fire- 
proof. Itis to be lighted by electricity and heated by 
steam supplied from the central heating-station. The 
matter of ventilation has also received careful attention. 
The extreme dimensions of the building are 202 by 58 
feet, and it is three stories in height. On the first 
floor are three large lecture-rooms and the necessary 
halls and cloak-rooms. On the second and third floors 
are library accommodations for 25,000 volumes and 250 
readers and the offices of the several professors. ‘The 
building will be found to be complete in all of its ap- 
pointments and admirably adapted for law-school work. 


LIBRARIES. 


The Law Library of the University contains about 
10,000 volumes. All sets of reports are kept up to date ; 
and material additions to the collection are constantly 
being made by way of purchase and gift. The books 
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of this library are at all times accessible to students of 
the School, as are the books in the private libraries of 
the several professors which are on the same floor. The 
principal American and English legal periodicals are 
regularly taken and kept on file. The General Library 
of the University, which is alsoopen to use by students 
in the School of Law, contains about one hundred and 
seven thousand volumes, besides thirty thousand pam- 
phlets. This includes the President White Library of 
History and Political Science, containing about thirty 
thousand volumes and ten thousand pamphlets. 


GYMNASIUM. 


The University has provided a large and well 
equipped gymnasium. This building is situated at the 
extreme southern end of the campus. It is a_ brick 
structure. The main portion is one hundred and fifty 
feet long, sixty feet wide and fifty feet high. The an- 
nex, adjoining the main hall on the south, is a three- 
storied building, having an area of seventy-four by 
eighty feet. The main building, with the exception of 
a small portion that is set apart for an office and mili- 
tary store-room, is used for gymnastics and military 
drill. This contains the arms and equipment of the 
cadet corps, and a carefully selected supply of the most 
improved gymnastic apparatus and appliances for both 
individual and class work. The hall is heated by steam 
and lighted by electricity, and gives a clear space for 
floor room in the gymnasium of one hundred and fifty 
by sixty feet. The annex contains the offices of the 
Department of Physical Culture, examination rooms, 
faculty dressing-rooms, bath-rooms, swimming bath, 
lavatory, closets, general repair room, base ball batting 
cage, crew practice room, and dressing-rooms which 
contain locker accommodations for one thousand stu- 
dents. 

Students in the School of Law are entitled to the 
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same privileges in the gymnasium as students in the 
other departments of the University. 





EXPE Ns Eset 


The fee for tuition is $100 a year, payable as fol- 
lows: $40 at the beginning of the first term ; $35 at the 
beginning of the second term ; and $25 at the beginning 
of the third term. 

A fee of $5 to cover expenses of graduation, de- 
grees, etc., is charged to each person taking the bacca- 
laureate degree. ‘This fee must be paid before the de- 
gree is conferred. 

The fee charged for the master’s degree is $10, 
which must be paid before the degree is conferred. 

Tuition is free to students with State Scholarships 
and to graduate students. 

The following is a fair estimate of the yearly ex- 
penses : 





Tuition, - - - - - - - - $100 00 
Room, board, lights, fuel, and laundry, about - 200 00 
Text-books, about - - . - . - - 2000 

Total, a Re - - - - - - $320 00 


The additional expenses of a student depend so 
largely upon his personal tastes that it is difficult to give 
an estimate. 

The expense of living in Ithaca varies, for board, 
room, fuel, and lights, from $3 to $7 a week. By the 
formation of clubs, students often reduce theirexpenses 
to $3.00 a week for room and board. 

Students who intend to enter the School of Law 
should, after registering at the office of the Registrar, 
report to the Associate Dean of the School, at his office, 
in the Law School Building, register with him, and re- | 
ceive from him such directions as may be necessary. 

All letters of inquiry should be directed to The 
School of Law, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

Applications for copies of the University Register 
should be made to The Registrar of the University, 
ithaca. NN 
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APPENDIX A. 


LAW STUDENT’S CERTIFICATE. 


REVISED REQUIREMENTS, ADOPTED BY THE COURT OF APPEALS, 
MARCH 19, 1891. 


At a term of the Court of Appeals of the State of New York, held 

at the capitol in the city of Albany on the 19th of March, 1891. 
_ Present—Hon. William C. Ruger, Chief Judge. 

In the matter of amending the rules relative to the admission of 
attorneys and counsellors at law. 

Ordered ; That the following rule in regard to the admission of 
attorneys and counsellors at law be and the same is hereby substituted 
for and in the place of Rule 2, as heretofore existing. 


RULE 2. 


Before any person shall enter upon the clerkship, or substituted 
course of study hereinafter provided,* or in one year thereafter, he 
shall, if not a graduate of a college or university registered by the 
regents as maintaining a satisfactory standard, pass an examination 
conducted under the authority and in accordance with the ordinances 
and rules of the University of the State of New York, in English 
composition, first year Latin, arithmetic, geometry, English and 
United States history, and civics, or in their substantial equivalents 
defined by the rules of the University, and file a certificate of such 
fact, signed by the Secretary of the University, with the clerk of the 
Court of Appeals, who shall return to the person named therein a 
certified copy of the same, showing the date of such filing. 

A law student whose clerkship or substituted course of study has 
already begun, as shown by the records of the Court of Appeals or of 
any incorporated law school in this state, or law school established in 
connection with any college or university within this state, may, at 
his option, file instead of the certificate required by this rule, that re- 
quired by the rules of the Court of Appeals, adopted May 4, 1882. 


NOTES ON RULE FROM THE EXAMINATION DEPARTMENT OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


I. One year instead of three months is allowed from the begin- 
ning of the clerkship or substituted course of study in which to com- 
plete the preliminary studies. 


| 2. Tosecure exemption from examination the candidate must 

be a graduate of a college or university ‘“‘registered by the regents as 
maintaining a satisfactory standard.’’ This register includes schools 
and colleges in other states and countries as well as those in New 





* NoTEe.—The substituted course of study referred to is a law school course 
provided for in Rule 3. 
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York, but excludes institutions wherever situated which take the 
name college or university when the real grade of work done is much 
lower. 

3. The separate examinations in grammar and orthography are 
omitted as the examination in English composition will hereafter 
cover those subjects; i. e., the candidate’s knowledge of grammar 
and spelling will be tested by his work in English composition. Sim- 
ilarly the examination in geography is omitted as being sufficiently 
covered by the examinations in history. 

4. First year Latin, plane geometry, and civics are added. The 
exact ground covered by these examinations is shown in the Regents’ 
Academic Syllabus. The course in Latin assumes a daily study of the 
subject for an entire school year of 40 weeks, or the amount of Latin 
usually taken before beginning Czesar. For the completion of plane 
geometry, schools usually allow 30 weeks ; and for the course in civics 
on which the examination is held, 20 weeks are allowed: i. e., daily 
work for half a school year. 


5. Under the previous rule no variation was allowed from the 
studies named. Under the new rule the regents will accept as ‘‘sub- 
stantial equivalents” the following : 

a. Acertificate of having successfully completed a full year’s 
course of study in any college or university under the supervision of 
the Regents of the University, or, if notin New York, if registered 
by the Regents as maintaining a satisfactory standard. 

6. Acertificate of having satisfactorily completed a three year’s, 
course in any institution subject to the visitation of the Regents, or 
if not in New York, ifregistered by the Regents as goad Ste a sat- 
isfactory academic standard. 

c. A Regents’ diploma. 

d. Regents’ pass-cards for any 22 counts, if at least 4 are for 
some language other than English, an‘d at least 7 are from the math- 
ematical and 7 from the historical groups. . . 

é. Regents’ pass-cards for any 30 academic counts. This allows 
the candidate to select from the entire list of 58 academic studies in 
which the Regents hold examinations and which aggregate 128 counts. 

6. Students who were recorded on April 13, 1891, either in the 
Court of Appeals or in a law school, as having already begun the 
required course, have the full option of securing the certificate under 
either the old rule or the new. ‘This gives no option to students who 
had begun their course but had not on April 13, 1891, filed the re- 
quired certificate. 

All communications in regard to Regents’ examinations should be 
addressed to Examinations Department, University of the State of 
New York, Albany, N. Y. 


APPENDIX B. 


SCHEDULE OF WORK SHOWING THE HOURS, ETC., FOR 


1892-93. 
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CALENDAR OF THE SCHOOL OF LAW. 


1893—SEPTEMBER 25.—REGISTRATION OF NEW STUDENTS. 


‘eas “ 26.—EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR ADMIS- 


SION TO THE SCHOOL, 


Ad h 26.—REGISTRATION OF MATRICULATED STUDENTS. 


e oh 27.—INTRODUCTORY LECTURE TO BOTH CLASSES. 


rh he 28.—INSTRUCTION BEGINS. 


wn 


‘ NOVEMBER 22-27.—THANKSGIVING RECESS, FROM THE EVENING 
OF WEDNESDAY PRECEDING THANKS- 
GIVING TO THE MORNING OF THE FOL- 


LOWING TUESDAY. 


-~ 


‘ DECEMBER 15-22.—TERM EXAMINATIONS. 
as i 22.—TERM CLOSES. 
1894—JANUARY 3.—WINTER TERM OPENS. 
Ny re II.—FOUNDER’S DAY.—RECESS. 
‘“ FEBRUARY  22.—WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY.—RECESS. 
‘¢ MARCH — 16-23.—TERM EXAMINATIONS. 


“6 “ 23.—TERM CLOSES. 


oe Hd 3.—SPRING TERM OPENS. 
ee YUAN 30.—DECORATION DAY. 
(uc JUNE 8-15.—TERM AND FINAL EXAMINATIONS. 


6 «6 16.—PRIZE DEBATE. 


«6 « 21.—COMMENCEMENT. 


THE SCHOOL OF LAW. 





FACULTY. 


RESIDENT FACULTY. 


JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN, D.Sc., LL.D., 
President 
THE HON. FRANCIS M. FINCH, LL.D., 
Dean 
HARRY Ba BULCHINS,- PHBA 
Professor of Law and Associate Dean 


Professor of Law 
Professor of Law 


CHARLES A. COLLIN, A.M., 
ERNEST WILSON HUFFCUT, B.S., LL.B., 


WILLIAM A. FINCH, A.B., 
Associate Professor of Law 
MOSES COIT TYLER, LL.D., 0.H.D., 


Professor of American Constitutional History 
HERBERT TUTIVE, A.M), U.H-D., 
Professor of English Constitutional History 
DUNCAN C. LEE, A. B., 
Assistant Professor of Elocution and Oratory 





ALEXANDER H.R. FRASER, LL.B., 
Librarian 


SPECIAL LECTURERS. 


THE HON. FRANCIS M. FINCH, LL.D., 
Of the New York Court of Appeals 
THE HON. DANIEL H. CHAMBERLAIN, LL.D., 
Of the New York City Bar 
THE HON. ALFRED C.,.COXE, A.M., 
Of the United States Distriét Court 
THE HON. ALBERT H. WALKER, LL.B., 


Of the Hartford Bar 
THE HON. JOHN ORDRONAUX, LL.D., 
Of the New York City Bar 


THE HON. IRVING G. VANN, LL.D., 
Of the New York Supreme Court 


THE HON. GOODWIN BROWN, A.M., 
Of the Albany Bar 


Of the Buffalo Bar 
Of the Albany Bar 
Of the New York City Bar 


THE HON. IRVING BROWNE, A.M., 
THE HON. J. NEWTON FIERO, A. M, 
CHARLES E. HUGHES, A.M., LL.B., 


THE SCHOOL OF LAW. 


The School of Law of Cornell University was first opened 
for the admission of students September 23, 1887. 

The following table shows the enrolment from the begin- 
ning to the present : 


ORS fea Verne id es Sora Sr ar ata coma Sm et mk 55 
i Kotte narale ue) Slag erm APRS Soke pecko ky epee seeps panama 85 
Reh T) pee Bony WT Replass toe goat a Ry be lp Raa apie oe 106 
BOE ect ete tense tees ae od atl al cei 122 
Ay oa niet ata i ahs ol Soe lt 150 
PW Ta Bee pa Saal a pee i RO MS De pn 204 


Of those now in attendance, fourteen are studying for the 
master’s degree, sixty-five are seniors, ninety-seven juniors, 
while twenty-eight are students from general courses electing 
work in the School. For list of law students, see University 
Register for 1892-93, pp. 215-220. ‘The session for 1893-94 
will open Monday, September 25, 1893. 


GENERAL PLAN OF ORGANIZATION. 


It is the purpose of the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
sity to furnish through the School of Law such facilities for 
legal training as will commend themselves to the most favor- 
able judgment of the profession. The Faculty of the School 
is composed of both resident and non-resident members. ‘The 
resident members devote themselves regularly to the work of 
daily instruction. This is carried on by text-book exposition 
and recitations, by lectures and examinations, and by the study 
of selected cases. Instruction to the more advanced students 
by means of the study of cases is made a special feature of the 
School. It is the effort of the instructors, not only to teach 
with especial thoroughness the elements of the law, but also 
to give such practical training in the different methods of plead- 
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ing and procedure as will fit the student for the active work of 
the profession in any part of the country. 

The instruction by the non-resident members of the Fac- 
ulty is by lecture. Provision is made each year for several 
courses of lectures by eminent specialists in the profession, 
each course consisting of from four to ten lectures, according 
to the nature of the subject on which the lectures are given. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION. 


Applicants for admission to the School must be at least 
nineteen years of age. Graduates of universities or colleges, 
students who have completed an academical or a high-school 
course approved by the Faculty, and persons who have received 
the ‘‘law student’s certificate’ issued by the Board of Regents 
of the University of the State of New York, are admitted 
without examination, and may become candidates for a degree. 
In order to be entitled to this privilege, however, the applicant 
should present to the Associate Dean of the School evidence 
that he comes within some one of the classes named, which 
should be in the form of a diploma or certificate or a certified 
copy thereof. 

All other applicants, if candidates for a degree, must pass 
satisfactory examinations in the following subjects: arithmetic, 
English grammar, geography, orthography, English and Unit- 
ed States History, English composition, first year Latin, plane 
geometry and civil government. One year of French or Ger- 
man will be received as an equivalent for the Latin required, 
and substantial equivalents may be offered for other subjects. 

Applicants may be admitted to the School conditionally, 
notwithstanding that they may be deficient in some subjects, in 
case such deficiencies are not so considerable as, in the judg- 
ment of the Faculty, to disqualify them for the performance of 
the work of the junior year. But all such deficiencies must be 
made up before the end of the junior year. 

It is desirable that applicants who are residents of the 
State of New York, and are not graduates of a college or uni- 
versity, should procure the ‘‘law student’s certificate’’ before 
presenting themselves for admission. For the guidance of New 


vs 


York students, the rules of the Court of Appeals regulating ad- 
mission to the bar, are printed as an appendix to this announce- 
ment. See Appendix RB. 

To entitle a person to admission to advanced standing as 
a member of the senior class, he must be at least twenty years 
of age, must have had the required preliminary education, and 
must pass a satisfactory examination upon the subjects of the 
junior year or their equivalent. Attorneys at law, however, of 
any state are entitled to admission to the senior class, without 
examination, on the exhibition, at the opening of the college 
year, of their certificate of admission to the bar. 

Students who are not candidates for a degree will be ad- 
mitted to the School without a preliminary examination, and 
will be permitted to take such work as they may desire, provid- 
ed they satisfy the professors giving instruction in the subjects 
selected, that they are qualified to pursue them with profit to 
themselves. 

The regular examinations for admission and for advanced 
standing in the fall of 1893 will take place on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 26, in Lecture Room C, Boardman Hall, beginning at 
nine o’clock in the morning and at two o’clock in the afternoon. 
The examinations held at nine o’clock will have reference to 
general education. The examinations held at two o’clock will 
be upon legal subjects, and will be confined to candidates for 
advanced standing. Students desiring admission at other times 
than those mentioned, must make special arrangements with 
the Associate Dean of the School. 


PRIOR RHADING IN LAW. 


The student is frequently solicitous as to whether or not 
it is desirable for him to acquire some general knowledge of 
legal principles before beginning his course in a school of law. 
It is difficult to lay down directions upon the subject that can 
be applied in all cases. The Faculty, however, are of the 
opinion that, for the first year, at least, more positive advance- 
ment will be made by students who, before entering the School, 
have read some of the more elementary works that are pre- 
pared especially for students than by those who begin the study 
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here. But the Faculty understand very well the difficulty that 
most students outside of a law school experience in giving 
proper direction to their reading at the beginning; they do 
not, therefore, make it a condition of admission that there must 
have been some prior reading of the law. 


COURSE\OFR INSTRUCTOR: 


The course of instruction is a graded one, and extends 
through two years of nine months each. ‘The members of the 
junior class are not allowed to attend the exercises of the senior 
class. ‘The Faculty are of the opinion that the work assigned 
to the juniors will be found to be fully sufficient to occupy their 
time, and that any attempt to do senior work would not be 
profitable. But the members of the senior class are encouraged 
to attend the exercises of the junior class so far as they may 
be able to do so without neglecting their regular work. It is 
thought that the review thereby secured will be of advantage 
to them. ‘The foregoing directions apply only to the exercises 
conducted by the resident members of the Faculty. For the 
lectures of the non-resident members, both classes are brought 
together. The following is a statement of the subjects upon 
which instruction is given and examinations required, together 
with suggestions as to the methods in use: 


JUNIOR YEAR. 


1. Elementary Law. ‘This course is designed to present a 
comprehensive survey of the elements of English law. ‘The 
student is thoroughly examined upon an approved text and 
receives oral instruction and exposition with a view to familiar- 
izing him with fundamental principles, classifications and rela- 
tions. Professor HUFFCUT. 

2. Contractsand Agency. ‘The work in these subjects is 
carried on by text-book exposition and recitations and after the 
elementary principles have been mastered, by the study of 
selected cases. Professor HUFFCUT. 
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3. Criminal Law and Procedure. Text-books, informal 
lectures, discussion of selected cases, and recitations. Special 
attention is given to the New York Penal and Criminal Codes, 
and to corresponding statutory provisions in other states from 
which students are in attendance. Professor COLLIN. 

4. Torts. Text-books, informal lectures, discussion of se- 
lected cases and recitations. Professors CoLLIN and HuFFcur’. 

5. Domestic Relations. Text-book and recitations, supple- 
mented by informal lectures and, to some extent, by the study 
of selected cases. Associate Professor FINCH. 

6. The Law of Real Property. This is begun in the jun- 
ior year, the work consisting of a thorough mastery of the sec- 
ond book of Blackstone so far as it is devoted to real property, 
with daily expositions and examinations. Professor HUTCHINS. 

7. Mercantile Law. This subject is begun in the junior 
year by the study of the law of partnership. A text-book is 
used, but the principal work is carried on by the examination 
and discussion of selected’ cases. Professor HUFFCUT. 

8. Bailments. Text-book and recitations with special at- 
tention to recent cases. Associate Professor FINCH. 

g. Common Law Pleading and Practice in Cases at Law. 
Some approved text-book on pleading is used as a basis for 
this work. In connection with the text-book work, informal 
lectures on practice are given. ‘The student is also given work 
in the preparation of pleadings, and his efforts are carefully 
examined and criticised by the professor in charge. Professor 
HUTCHINS. 

to. Civil Procedure under the Codes. This subject is be- 
gun in the junior year, and is taught chiefly by lecture. Pro- 
fessor COLLIN. 

11. Insurance. Text-book and recitations supplemented 
by lectures. Associate Professor FINCH. 

12. English Constitutional History. (Optional). lLec- 
tures. Professor TUTTLE. 


SENIOR YEAR. 


1. Private and Municipal Corporations. Lectures and dis- 
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cussion of cases, supplemented by a study of text-books. 
Professors COLLIN and HUFFCUT. 

2. Mercantile Law continued by the study of bills, notes, 
checks, negotiable bonds and other commercial instruments, 
suretyship, and guaranty, sales, etc. A text-book is used, but 
the principal work is carried on by the examination and dis- 
cussion of selected cases. Professor HUFFCUT. 

3. Evidence. Elementary principles are taught by lectures 
and recitations. After a mastery of these, selected cases 
are used in connection with Stephen’s Digest. Professor 
HUTCHINS. 

4. The Law of Real Property. Some standard text-book 
is used as the basis for the general instruction. Attention is 
also given to statutory changes. Professor HUTCHINS. 

5. Equity Jurisprudence. An extended course of lectures 
is given which covers the fundamental principles of the science. 
This work is supplemented by a thorough study of cases, se- 
lected with a view of illustrating such principles. Professor 
HUTCHINS. 

6. Equity Pleading and Procedure in State and in United 
States Courts. Lectures, recitations and practical work. Pro- 
fessor HUTCHINS. 

7. Civil Procedure under the Codes. Lectures and practi- 
cal work, together with a special study of the Code of Civil 
Procedure by New York students. Professor COLLIN. 

8. Willsand Administration, Practice in Surrogate’s Courts 
and Probate Courts generally. Text-book, lectures and cases. 
Associate Professor FINCH. 

g. Chattel Mortgages, Mechanics’ Liens and Assignments 
for the benefit of Creditors. Lectures, cases, and text-books. 
Associate Professor FINCH. 

10. Practical Suggestions concerning the Preparation, 
Trial and Argument of Causes. Lectures. THE Hon. FRAN- 
cis M. FINCH. 

11. International Law. Lectures. Professor HUFFcUT. 

12. Hnglish Constitutional History. (Optional). Lectures. 
Professor TUTTLE. 


Th 


13. American Constitutional History. (Optional.) Lec- 
tures. Professor TYLER. 

14. American Constitutional Law. Lectures, text-book 
and cases. Professor HUTCHINS. 

Whenever a subject is taught by lecture, the professor 
giving instruction holds frequent and usually daily examina- 
tions upon ground covered by previous lectures. 

For schedule of work, showing the order in which subjects 
are taught, and the number of hours given to each, see Appen- 
dix A. 


COURSES OF SPECIAL LECTURES. 


Lectures upon the following subjects are given by the 
non-resident members of the Faculty : 


1. The Statute of Frauds and Fraudulent Conveyances, 
(two courses. ) 
The Hon. Francis M. Finch, LL.D., of the New 
York Court of Appeals. 
2. Constitutional Law, (two courses. ) 
The Hon. Daniel H. Chamberlain, LL.D., of the 
New York City Bar. 
3. The Law of Shipping and Admiralty. 
The Hon. Alfred C. Coxe, A.M., of the United 
States District Court. 


4. The Patent Laws of the United States. 
The Hon. Albert H. Walker, LL.B., of the Hart- 
ford Bar. 
5. Medical Jurisprudence. 
The Hon. John Ordronaux, LL.D., of the New 
York City Bar. 
6. The Law of Insurance. 
The Hon. Irving G. Vann, A.M., of the New 
York Supreme Court. 
7. Extradition. 
The}Hon. Goodwin Brown, of the Albany Bar. 
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8. Marriage and Divorce. 
The Hon. Irving Browne, A.M., of the Buffalo 
Bar. 
9. The New York Codes. 
The Hon. J. Newton Fiero, A. M., of the Albany 
Bar. 
10. Assignments for the Benefit of Creditors, 
Charles E. Hughes, A.M., LU.B., of the New 
York City Bar. 


A syllabus of the course is provided by each special lec- 
turer, and all students are examined upon these courses. 


AMOUNT OF REQUIRED WORK. 


The regular class instruction of the School is at no time 
less than fifteen hours per week for each class. 


THE UNIVERSITY COURT. 


Sessions of the University Court are held, asa rule, each 
week during the school year. The resident members of the 
Law Faculty and the graduate students constitute the Court. 
All opinions of the Court are in writing, and are placed on file 
in the Law Library. 

The hearings of the Court are based upon assumed facts, 
the only questions open to discussion being questions of law. 
Students are required to prepare pleadings, which are submitted 
for criticism to the professor having in charge the subject of 
pleading and procedure, and briefs in which the principles ap- 
plicable to the case are clearly stated and such authorities cited 
as are to be produced at the oral argument. 

It is the effort of the Faculty to make practical lawyers, to 
teach the principles of the law, and how to apply them. To 
this end, the University Court is made the forum for the dis- 
cussion of such questions as most frequently arise in a profes- 
sional career at the bar; and, so far as it can be used for that 
purpose, it is made a means of familiarizing the student with 
matters of pleading and practice and with the general routine 
of court work. 


T3 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


Exceptional opportunities for instruction in Elocution and 
Oratory are provided for students in the School of Law. The 
work is optional, and can be taken without the payment of 


extra tuition. 
EXAMINATIONS. 


It was a leading purpose with the Board of Trustees in 
the establishment of the School of Law that it should be char- 
acterized by the thoroughness of its training. And it is the 
constant effort of the Faculty that this purpose should be real- 
ized. As one means of accomplishing the desired result, the 
examinations have from the first been searching and compre- 
hensive. ‘The University year is divided into three terms. At 
the end of each, the members of both classes are subjected to 
oral and written examinations upon the work of the term. 
The promotion of a student to full standing in his class at a 
subsequent term and his continuance in the School are depend- 
ent upon the manner in which he passes such examinations. 
Furthermore, the Faculty do not hesitate to drop a student 
from the rolls at any time in the year on becoming satisfied 
that he is neglecting his work. At the end of the senior year, 
all candidates for graduation are also required to pass satisfac- 
tory oral and written examinations on all of the subjects of the 
course. In the written term and final examinations, the ordi- 
nary university methods are followed, but in the oral examina- 
tions there is a departure in that each student is examined sep- 
arately and in private upon each subject by the professor who 
has given instruction in the subject. 


THESES. 


Each member of the senior class who is a candidate for a 
degree, is required to prepare and deposit with the Faculty, at 
least one month before graduation, a thesis, not less than forty 
folios in length, upon some legal topic, selected by himself and 
approved by the Faculty. The production must be satisfactory 
in matter, form and style; and the student presenting it must 
hold himself in readiness to be examined upon the subject. 
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PRIZES. 


A fund of two thousand dollars has been given by a friend 
of the School, the income of which is devoted each year, under 
the direction of the Law Faculty, either for prizes for graduat- 
ing theses, or for printing theses of special merit, or for both 
such purposes. ‘The way in which the income is to be applied, 
is determined each year upon the presentation of the graduat- 
ing theses. 

Two prizes are given for excellence in debate, the first of 
thirty dollars and the second of twenty dollars. The regula- 
tions for the contest are as follows: 


1. From the members of the senior class who have gained 
the highest standard in the preparation and presentation of 
cases in the University Court, not more than six debaters are 
appointed by the resident Law Faculty. ‘Their names and the 
question for debate are announced at the close of the winter 
term. At the same time, the position of the debaters is deter- 
mined. 

2. At the debate, the order in which the competitors are 
to be called is determined by lot, publicly drawn at the time. 
Each competitor is called twice, and is allowed to speak ten 
minutes on the first call and five minutes on the second. 

3. The prizes are awarded by a committee of three, select- 
ed by the President of the University. 

4. The contest takes place in public on the evening of the 
Saturday immediately preceding commencement week. 


TERMS OF GRADUATION. 


Students who have received the full course of instruction, 
performed all required exercises, and passed the regular exam- 
inations, are admitted to the degree of Bachelor of Laws. 
Students admitted to advanced standing are entitled to all the 
privileges of the class of which they become members. 


CERTIFICATES OF ATTENDANCE. 


When a person is connected with the School for a period 
not entitling him to graduate, he may on application to the 
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Associate Dean, receive, instead of a diploma, an official cer- 
tificate of attendance, which states the time of his attendance 
‘and the degree of his attainments. 


WORK IN SCHOOL OF LAW BY STUDENTS IN 
GENERAL COURSES. 


It has been provided that juniors and seniors in good 
standing in the general courses of the University may be 
allowed, under permission of the General Faculty and with the 
consent of the Faculty of the School of Law in each case, to 
elect studies in the Law School which shall count toward grad- 
uation both in that School and in the general courses ; but the 
‘sum total of hours so elected cannot exceed the number re- 
quired for one year’s work in the Law School. 

Under this provision a student may complete a general 
course of university study and the law course in five years. 





BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 





There are certain text-books that the student must have 
for class-room work. ‘The number, however, is limited. No- 
tice is given at the opening of each year of the books that 
will be needed for this purpose. While the student is not 
obliged to provide himself with more than the limited number 
of books used for class-room instruction, as all the leading law 
treatises are found in the Library of the School, yet it will in 
the opinion of the Faculty, greatly facilitate his labor, if he 
can have at hand at all times standard works upon the more 
important branches of the law. Such books will be found 
essential in subsequent practice. A selection may be made 
from the following list. The members of the Faculty always 
hold themselves in readiness to aid the student in making 
judicious selections. 

Contracts.—Parsons, Anson, Metcalf, Pollock, Bishop. 


Batlments.—Schouler, Edwards, Story. 
Sales.—Benjamin, Blackburn, Tiedeman. 
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Domestic Relations.—Schouler or Reeves on the Domestic Rela- 
tions ; Schouler on Husband and Wife; Bishop on Marriage and Di- 
vorce ; Bishop on Married Women; Cord on Married Women; Mac- 
Donnell on Master and Servant ; Simpson on Infants. 

Corporations.—Beach, Cook, Morawetz, Taylor; Dillon on Muni- 
cipal Corporations ; Thompson on Liability of Stockholders. 

Bills and Notes.—Byles, Tiedeman, Parsons; Daniels on Negotiable 
Instruments; Edwards on Bills and Notes; Bigelow’s Leading Cases ; 
Ames’ Leading Cases. 

Torts.—Cooley, Pollock, Bigelow, Addison. 

Evidence.—Greenleaf on Evidence; Best’s Principles of Evidence ; 
Stephen’s Digest of the Law of Evidence; Wharton or Starkie on 
Evidence ; Rogers on Expert Testimony. 

Real Property.—Williams, Washburn, Tiedeman, Boone, Willard. 

Fartnership.—lVandley, Parsons, Bates, Pollock. 

Wills and Administration of Estates.—Redfield on Wills; Jarman 
on Wills (Randolph & Talcott’s or Bigelow’s edition); Hawkins on the 
Construction of Wills; Schouler on Wills; Williams on Executors ; 
Schouler on Executors and Administrators. 

Common Carriers.—Hutchinson on Carriers ; Thompson on Passen- 
ger Carriers; Redfield or Pierce on Railways; Wheeler on Carriers. 

Fquity.—Pomeroy’s or Story’s Equity Jurisprudence; Snell’s Bis- 
pham’s or Adam’s Equity. 

Criminal Law.—May, Bishop, Wharton, Harris, Washburn ; 
Stephen’s Digest of the Criminal Law ; Stephen’s History of the Crim- 
inal Law. 

Pleading and Practice.—Gould, Stephen, Chitty; Bliss on Code 
Pleading; Story’s Equity Pleading; Pomeroy on Remedial Rights; 
Rumsey’s Practice ; Fiero’s Special Actions and Special Proceedings. 

Agency.—Evans, Story, Wharton, Mechem. 

Damages.—Sutherland, Sedgwick. 

Mortigages.—Jones, Thomas. 

Insurance.—May on Insurance ; Wood on Fire Insurance; Bliss on 
Life Insurance ; Arnold on Marine Insurance; Richard’s on Insurance. 

Shipping and Admtralty.—Abbott, Conklin, Desty. 

Easements.—Goddard, Washburn. 

Taxation.—Cooley, Burrows, Desty, 

Medical Jurisprudence.—Tidy’s Legal Medicine, Wharton and Stillé, 
Beck, Ewell. 

Constitutional flistory.—Hallam’s Constitutional History of Eng- 
land; May’s Constitutional History of England; Yonge’s Constitutional 
History of England ; Stubb’s Constitutional History of England; Bage- 
hot’s English Constitution ; Dicey’s Law of the Constitution ; Gneist’s 
English Constitutional History ; Curtis’s History of the Constitution of 
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the United States ; Bancroft’s History of the Constitution of the United 
States ; Von Holst’s Constitutional History of the United States. 

Constitutional and Statute Law.—Pomeroy’s Introduction to the 
Constitutional Law of the U.S.; Von Holst’s Constitutional Law of 
U. S.; Cooley’s Principles of Constitutional Law; Cooley’s Constitu- 
tional Limitations; Story’s Commentaries on the Constitution of the 
United States ; Sedgwick on Constitutional and Statutory Law; Jame- 
son’s Constitutional Conventions; Bishop’s Written Law ; Maxwell on 
the Interpretation of Statutes; Farrar’s Manual of the Constitution of 
the U. S.; Stearn’s Concordance to the Constitution of the U. S.; Miller 
on the Constitution of the U. S.; Ordronaux’s Constitutional Legisla- 
tion; Hare’s American Constitutional Law. 

Jurisprudence.—Holland’s Element’s of Jurisprudence; Austin’s 
Lectures on Jurisprudence; Lorimer’s Principles of Jurisprudence ; 
Amos on the Science of Law; Maine’s Ancient Law. 

International Law.—Wheaton’s Elements of International Law; 
Woolsey’s Introduction to International Law; Hall’s International 
Law ; Davis’ International Law ; Story’s Conflict of Laws. 

Roman Law.—Morey’s Outlines of Roman Law; Hadley’s Intro- 
duction to Roman Law ; Mackenzie’s Roman Law; Moyle’s Justinian ; 
Roby’s Introduction to the Digest ; Muirhead’s Roman Law. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


Students desiring to supplement their work in law with 
historical and political studies, may, under permission of the 
Faculty of the School of Law and with the consent of the 
General Faculty in each case, elect a limited number of courses 
in the President White School of History and Political Science. 
This may be done without the payment of extra tuition. The 
courses of the School, which are fully described in the Univer- 
sity Register for 1892-93, pp. 72-75 inclusive, embrace instruc- 
tion in the various branches of constitutional and _ political 
history as well as in the history of political and municipal 
institutions. 
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GRADUATE INSTRUCTION. 





Graduate instruction is offered by the Faculty of the 
School of Law with a view of giving to the student who is 
inclined to spend a longer period at a law school than that re- 
quired for the baccalaureate degree an opportunity to add to 
his legal acquirements either by further general study or by 
pursuing special lines of legal investigation. It is believed 
that graduate work meets the needs /rst of those who de- 
sire to devote an additional year, under the direction of teach- 
ers, to the general study of the law, secondly, of those who 
propose making a specialty in practice of some particular 
branch of the law, and who wish to take advanced preparatory 
work in the line of the specialty chosen, and /¢hzrdly, of those 
who have in view the study of the law as a science and who 
desire to become familiar with the sources and philosophy of 
our jurisprudence. Provision is made for advanced instruction 
and study in the following subjects, according to the scheme 
hereinafter set forth: Contracts; Mercantile Law ; Corpora- 
tions; Railroad Law ; Insurance Law ; The Law of Real Prop- 
erty ; Jurisdiction and Procedure in Equity ; Procedure under 
the Codes ; Domestic Relations ; American Constitutional His- 
tory ; American Constitutional Law; English Constitutional 
History ; English Constitutional Law ; Comparative Jurispru- 
dence ; General Jurisprudence; Political and Social Science. 

The graduate work is under the immediate supervision of 
the resident members of the Faculty, and is conducted in sub- 
stantially the following manner: Each student at the opening 
of the University year is required to select two subjects to 
which the work of the year is to be devoted. One of these he 
designates as his major subject. To this he is expected to give 
his best energies, making his investigations therein thorough, 
comprehensive, and exhaustive. To the other subject, the 
minor, he gives such attention as his time will permit. It is 
expected that his work in the minor lines will be of a more 
general character, and, although thorough so far as prosecuted, 
will be less extended than that given to the major subject. By 
special permission from the Faculty, a student may devote all 
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his time to one subject. Each student is under the special 
guidance of the professors in whose departments his subjects 
lie. He receives from each full instructions as to the questions 
to be investigated and as to the nature and direction of his 
work, and also such individual assistance as may be needed 
from time to time during the progress of his studies. Period- 
ical reports and examinations upon work assigned are required, 
at which times the professor in charge goes over carefully with 
the student the ground covered since the last report, making 
such criticisms and suggestions as may be necessary. Ina 
word, the scheme contemplates independent investigations by 
the student in the lines chosen, under the immediate direction 
and supervision of the different members of the Faculty. 

Each student is required to prepare a thesis upon some 
question connected with his major subject. This production 
must be scholarly in character and exhaustive in its subject 
matter, and the author must be prepared to defend the positions 


taken therein. 
Four lectures are given each week throughout the year by 


members of the resident Faculty upon subjects not fully cov- 
ered by the undergraduate work. All graduate students are 
required to attend these lectures, which count as one mznor. 
Graduate students are also required to attend all non-resident 
courses of lectures given before the School, and in making pro- 
visions for such courses, their needs are kept especially in view. 
The period of instruction extends through one year. In 
order to take advantage of it, the student must be actually in 
residence at the University during the year. | 
The work is open to the graduates of this or any law 
school of recognized standing. ‘Tuition will be free during the 
year 1893-94, but thereafter a fee will probably be charged. 
At the end of the year, each student is examined separ- 
ately upon all work that has been assigned to him and also up- 
on the lecture courses, excepting such non-resident courses as 
were taken by him as an undergraduate. ‘This examination is 
both written and oral, and is especially thorough and searching 


in character. 
The degree of Master of Law is conferred upon all who 


complete in a creditable manner the work of the graduate year. 
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MATERIAL EQUIPMENT. 





LAW SCHOOL BUILDING. 


The School is now housed in a new and an elegant build- 
ing which was recently completed and furnished at a cost of 
¢110.000. A cut of it appears as a frontispiece in this An- 
nouncement. It is a large, three-story structure, the extreme 
dimensions being 202 by 58 feet. The material of the building 
is light gray Ohio sandstone ; and the interior finish is largely 
inoak. Itis lighted by electricity and heated by steam sup- 
plied from the central heating station. The matter of ventila- 
tion has also received careful attention. On the first floor are 
three large lecture-rooms and the necessary halls and cloak- 
rooms. On the second floor are seminary rooms and the offices 
of the several resident professors. On the third floor are the 
law-library rooms, which have accommodations for 30,000 vol- 
umes and 300 readers. ‘These rooms are elegantly furnished 
and thoroughly well lighted. The building throughout is 
complete in all its appointments and admirably adapted for 
law-school work. 

The name Boardman Hall has been given to the new 
home of the School, in honor of its first Dean, the late Judge 
Douglass Boardman. 

LIBRARIES. 

The Law Library of the University contains between 
twenty-two and twenty-three thousand volumes. It includes 
the famous library of the late Nathaniel C. Moak, of Albany, 
N. Y., which was recently purchased and presented to the 
School as a memorial to the Honorable Douglass Boardman, 
by his widow, Mrs. A. M. Boardman and his daughter, Mrs. 
Hilen D. Williams. Besides a very extensive line of text- 
books, the Moak collection contains ad of the reports of every 
State in the Union, all of the Federal reports, all of the English 
reports, all of the Irish, Scotch and Canadian reports, the Aus- 
tralian, New Zealand and Hawaiian reports, complete sets of 
all the leading legal periodicals, a complete set of the United 
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States Statutes and the Statutes of many of the States. It is, 
also, rich in sets of leading cases and in specialties, for example, 
in medical jurisprudence, patent law, mining law, admiralty 
and insurance law. ‘This collection, added to the original one 
which includes a large number of text-books and the reports of 
the principal States, gives to this School of Law library facili- 
ties that are second to none in the country. 

All the sets of reports are kept up to date ; and the books 
are at all times accessible to students of the School, as are the 
books in the private libraries of the several professors which 
are in the law school building. The principal American 
and Hnglish legal periodicals are regularly taken and kept on 
file. ‘The General Library of the University is also open to 
use by students in the School of Law. It contains over one 
hundred thousand volumes, besides some twenty-five thousand 
pamphlets, and includes the President White Library of History 
and Political Science, which contains about thirty thousand 
volumes and ten thousand pamphlets. 


GYMNASIUM. 


The University has provided a large and well equipped 
gymnasium. This building is situated at the extreme southern 
end of the campus. Itisa brick structure. The main por- 
tion is one hundred and fifty feet long, sixty feet wide and fifty 
feet high. The annex, adjoining the main hall on the south, 
is a three storied building, having an area of seventy-four by 
eighty feet. The main building, with the exception of a small 
portion that is set apart for an office and military store-room, 
is used for gymnastics and military drill. This contains the 
arms and equipment of the cadet corps, anda carefully selected 
supply of the most improved gymnastic apparatus aud appli- 
ances for both individual and class work. ‘The hall is heated 
by steam and lighted by electricity, and gives a clear space for 
floor room in the gymnasium of one hundred and fifty by sixty 
feet. The annex contains the offices of the Department of 
Physical Culture, examination rooms, faculty dressing-rooms, 
bath-rooms, swimming bath, lavatory, closets, general repair 
room, base ball batting cage, crew practice room, and dressing- 
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rooms which contain locker accommodations for one thousand 
students. 

Students in the School of Law are entitled to the same 
privileges in the gymnasium as students in the other depart- 
ments of the University. 





EXPENSES, ETC. 


The fee for tuition is $100 a year, payable as follows: $40 
at the beginning of the first term ; $35 at the beginning of the 
second term ; and $25 at the beginning of the third term. 


A fee of $5 to cover expenses of graduation, degrees, etc., 
is charged to each person taking the baccalaureate degree. 
This fee must be paid before the degree is conferred. 


The fee charged for the master’s degree is $10, which 
must be paid before the degree is conferred. 


Tuition is free to students with State Scholarships and to 
graduate students. 


The following is a fair estimate of the yearly expenses : 





Tuition, - - - - . - $100 00 
Room, board, lights, fuel, and laundry - - 200 00 
Text-books, about’ - - - - - 20 OO 

Total - - - - - - $320 00 


The additional expenses of a student depend so largely 
upon his personal tastes that it is difficult to give an estimate. 


The expense of living in Ithaca varies, for board, room, 
fuel, and lights, from $3 to $7 a week. By the formation of 
clubs, students often materially reduce their expenses. 
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Students who intend to enter the School of Law should, 
after registering at the office of the Registrar, report to the 
Associate Dean of the School, at his office, in Boardman Hall, 
register with him, and receive from him such directicns as 
may be necessary. 


All letters of inquiry should be directed to The School of 
Law, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


Applications for copies of the University Register should 
be made to The Registrar of the University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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SUMMER COURSES IN THE SCHOOL 
OF LAW. 


A summer term will hereafter be conducted by the regular instruct- 
ing force of the School. In 1893, it will open Thursday, July 6, and 
continue for eight weeks. The admirable equipment of the School and 
the delightful location of the University make the place an exceptional- 
ly favorable one for the study of law during the summer months. The 
courses offered will be open to all persons who may desire to take ad- 
vantage of them, but they will be conducted with particular reference 
to the needs of the following classes of students: first, those who desire 
an opportunity for a comprehensive review, preparatory to an applica- 
tion for admission to the bar; second, those who wish, before entering 
upon a regular law-school course, to obtain some general notions of the 
law and to become familiar with law-school methods; /¢hird, those who 
are unable to spend more than a single term at a lawschool. It is 
thought, also, that the opportunities offered will be of advantage to 
students in this and other law schools who may desire to spend a part of 
the vacation in regular and systematic study, and to business men. 


No preliminary examination for admission will be exacted, but each 
student must, before his matriculation, satisfy the Associate Dean that 
he possesses sufficient general education to enable him to undertake 
with profit to himself the work of the term. 


Instruction will be given by the entire resident Faculty. 


The following courses are offered : 1. Real Property Law. 2. Equity. 
3. Crimes and Torts. 4. Codesof Procedure. 5. Corporations. 6. Con- 
tracts. 7. Mercantile Law, including Partnership and Bills and Notes. 
8. Evidence. 9. Domestic Relations. Io. Bailments. 311. Wills and 
Administration. 


The regular class-room work will be fifteen hours a week with such 
additional hours as may be found necessary for purposes of drill. 


The large and carefully selected library of the School will be open 
daily throughout the term for the use of the students. They will also 
be entitled to the privileges of the general library of the University. 


Tuition, $35.00, payable in advance. This will be the only fee 
charged, and will entitle the student to all the privileges of the School 
for the term. 


A circular containing more detailed information will be sent upon 
application. All letters of inquiry should be directed to The School of 
Law, Cornell University, Ithaca, N, Y, 


APPENDIX A. 


SCHEDULE OF WORK SHOWING THE HOURS, ETC., FOR 


1893-94. 
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APPENDIX B. 


ADMISSION TO THE NEW YORK BAR. 


RULES OF COURT OF APPEALS.* 


I 


No person shall be admitted to practice as an attorney and counsel- 
lor in any court of record in this State, except as provided in these rules, 
without a regular admission and license by the Supreme Court at a 
general term thereof, after satisfactory examination conducted by the 
judges of such court, or by not less than three practicing lawyers of at 
least seven years’ standing at the bar, to be appointed by the court for 
one year at the first general term held in each year in the respective 
departments. The members of such committee of examination may be 
removed at any time by the court, and vacancies for any cause or non- 
attendance may be filled during the year. 


II 


Before any person shall enter upon the clerkship or substituted 
course of study hereinafter provided, or in one year thereafter, he shall, 
if not a graduate of a college or university registered by the Regents 
as maintaining a satisfactory standard, pass an examination, conducted 
under the authority and in accordance with the ordinances and rules of 
the University of the State of New York, in English composition, first 
year Latin, arithmetic, geometry, English and United States history 
and civics, or in their substantial equivalents defined by the rules of the 
university, and shall file a certificate of such facts signed by the secre- 
tary of the university with the Clerk of the Court of Appeals, who shall 
return to the person named therein a certified copy of the same, show- 
ing the date of such filing. A law student whose clerkship or 
substituted course of study has already begun, as shown by the rec- 
ords of the Court of Appeals, or of any incorporated law school in 
this State, or law school established in connection with any college 
or university within this State, may, at his option, file, instead of the 
certificate required by this rule, that required by the rules of the Court 
of Appeals adopted May 4, 1882. 

(NorTE.—Examinations in the subjects required by this rule are held 
by the Regents under regulations issued from their office in Albany. 
All communications in regard to Regents’ examinations should be ad- 
dressed to Examinations Department, University of the State of New 
York, Albany, N. Y.) 





*NoTE.—These rules apply only to students who intend to practice at the 
New York Bar. 
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No person shall be admitted to practice as an attorney and counsel- 
lor unless he shall have served a regular clerkship of three years in the 
office of a practicing attorney of the Supreme Court, after the age of 
eighteen years, except as hereinafter provided. An allowance of one 
year shall be made to applicants who are graduates of any college or 
university. Any portion of time not exceeding one year for graduates 
receiving the foregoing allowance, and two years for other applicants, 
actually in regular attendance upon the law lectures or law school con- 
nected with any college or university having a department organized 
with competent professors and teachers, in which instruction is regularly 
given, shall be allowed in lieu of an equal period of clerkship in the 
office of a practicing attorney of the Supreme Court, but in no case 
shall an applicant be entitled to admission as an attorney and counsellor 
without having served a clerkship in the office of a practicing attorney 
of the Supreme Court for the period of at least one year. 

Attendance at a law school during a school year, as the same exist- 
ed previous to the adoption of these rules, and hereafter for a period or 
term not less than eight months in any year, shall be deemed a year’s 
attendance under this rule, and in computing the period of clerkship a 
vacation not exceeding three months in each year shall be allowed as 


part of such year. 
IV 


To entitle an applicant to an examination as an attorney and 
counsellor, he must prove to the court : 


First. That he is a citizen of the United States, twenty-one years 
of age, and a resident of the department within which the application 
is made, and that he has not been examined in any other department 
for adinission to practice and been refused admission and license within 
three months immediately preceding, which proof may be made by his 
own affidavit. 


Second. ‘That he isa person of good moral character, which may 
be proved by the certificate of the attorney with whom he has passed 
his clerkship, or by some attorney in the town or city where he resides, 
but such certificate shall not be conclusive, and the court must be satis- 
fied on this point from examination and inquiry. 


Third. ‘That, before commencing his clerkship or substituted 
course of study, he had graduated at a college or university, or, if not 
such graduate, that, before commencing such clerkship or substituted 
course of study, or within one year thereafter, he had passed the Re- 
gents’ examination hereinbefore required, which facts respectively may 
be proved by the production of the diploma of such college or univer- 
sity, or, in case of its loss, by other satisfactory proof, and by the produc- 
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tion of a certified copy of the Regents’ certificate filed in the office of 
the clerk of the Court of Appeals, as hereinbefore provided. 


fourth. ‘That he has served the clerkship or pursued the substi- 
tuted course of study prescribed by the rules. The clerkship may be 
proved by the certificate of the attorney with whom the same was served, 
or, in case of his death or removal from the State, or unjust refusal to 
give the same, by other satisfactory evidence. The time of study, 
allowed as a substitute for any part of said clerkship, may be proved by 
the certificate of the teacher or president of the faculty under whose 
instructions the person has studied, in addition to the affidavit of the 
applicant ; which proof must be satisfactory to the court. 


V 


It shall be the duty of the attorneys, with whom a clerkship shall be 
commenced, to file a certificate of the same in the office of the Clerk of 
the Court of Appeals. The clerkship shall be deemed commenced from 
the time of such filing and a certified copy of the certificate, and of the 
filing, shall be produced at the time of the application for examination. 


VI 


Persons who have been admitted as attorneys in the highest court of 
original jurisdiction of another State or country, may be admitted to 
examination as attorneys and counsellors, if they have served a regular 
clerkship of one year in the office of a practicing attorney of the Su- 
preme Court of this State, and shall in other respects be entitled to such 
examination, except that in such case no Regents’ certificate shall be 
required, and persons who, before the adoption of these rules, had been 
admitted as attorneys, but not as counsellors, in this State, may be ad- 
mitted as attorneys and counsellors upon the production of their certifi- 
cate, and without further examination or delay. 

VII 

Any person who has been admitted and has practiced three years as 
an attorney and counsellor in the highest court of law in another State 
may be admitted and licensed without examination. And the General 
Term of the Supreme Court may, in its discretion, so admit and license 
any person who has thus practiced in another country, or who, being an 
American citizen and domiciled in a foreign country, has received such 
diploma or degree therein as would have entitled him, if a citizen of 
such foreign country, to practice law in its courts. But he must possess 
the other qualifications required by these rules, and must produce a let- 
ter of recommendation from one of the judges of the highest court of 
law of such other State or country, or furnish other satisfactory evidence 
of character and qualifications. 
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The time of clerkship Shall be computed by the calendar year, and 
if the period of clerkship shall expire during the term at which the ap- 
plication is made, the applicant may be adinitted on any day of the term. 
The same period of time shall not be duplicated for different purposes, 
except that a student, attending a law school as herein provided, and 
who, during the vacations of such school, not exceeding three months 
in any one year, shall pursue his studies in the office of a practicing 
attorney, shall be allowed to count the time so occupied during such 
vacation or vacations as a part of the clerkship in a law office required 
by theserules. The judges of the Supreme Court may adopt regula- 
tions for conducting the examinations. 
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CALENDAR OF THE SCHOOL OF LAW 


1894—SEPTEMBER 24—REGISTRATION OF NEW STUDENTS. 
O6; iz Pree rate OF CANDIDATES FOR ADMIS- 
SION TO THE SCHOOL, 
“<6 sé 25—REGISTRATION of MATRICULATED STUDENTS 
“ “ 26—INTRODUCTORY LECTURE TO BOTH CLASSES. 


es s 27—INSTRUCTION BEGINS. 


n 


‘_NOVEMBER 29—THANKSGIVING DAy. RECESS. 
4 
“ __DNBCEKEMBER 15-22—TERM EXAMINATIONS. 
es 22—TERM CLOSES, 
1895—JANUARY 3—WINTER TERM OPENS. REGISTRATION. 
6 s II—FOUNDER’S DAy. RECESs. 
‘*_REBRUARY 22—WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. RECESS. 


‘_§MARCH 15-22—TERM EXAMINATIONS. 


“ ‘<6 22—TERM CLOSES. 


{LA PRIL, 2—SPRING TERMS OPENS. 
‘*__ MAY 30—DECORATION DAY. 
ce JUNE 7-I3—TERM AND FINAL EXAMINATIONS. 


LU. : 14—PRIZE DEBATE. 


“ ae 20—COMMENCEMENT. 


THE SCHOOL OF LAW 





FACULTY 


RESIDENT FACULTY 


JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN, D.Sc., LL.D., 
President 


THE HON: FRANCIS (My FINCH, LUD 
Dean 
HARRY .B) HULCHING eH bs 
Professor of Law and Associate Dean 


CHARLES A. COLLIN, A.M., 
Professor of Law 
ERNEST WILSON HUFFCUT, B.S., LL.B., 
Professor of Law 
WILLIAM A. FINCH, A.B., 
Associate Professor of Law 
MOSES COIT TYLER, LU.D., .H.D., 


Professor of American Constitutional History 
HERBERT LUTIUE; AWM, leo 


Professor of English Constitutional History 
DUNCAN C. LEH, A.B., 
Assistant Professor of Elocution and Oratory 





ALEXANDER H. R. FRASER, LL.B., 
Librarian 





SPECIAL LECTURERS 


THE HON. FRANCIS M. FINCH, UL.D., 
Of the New York Court of Appeals 
THE HON. DANIEL H. CHAMBERLAIN, LL.D., 
Of the New York City Bar 
THEGHON. ALERED Ci CORB VAIIE, 
Of the United States Distriét Court 


THE HON. ALBERT H. WALKER; LL.B., 
Of the Hartford Bar 
THE HON. JOHN ORDRONADX, LL.D., 


Of the New York City Bar 
THE HON. IRVING G. VANN, LL.D., 


Of the New York Supreme Court 


THE HON. GOODWIN BROWN, A.M., 
Of the Albany Bar 
CHARLES FE. HUGHES, A.M., LL.B., 
Of the New York City Bar 


THE SCHOOL OF LAW 


The School of Law of Cornell University was first opened 
for the admission of students September 23, 1887. 

The following table shows the enrolment from the begin- 
ning to the present : 


I NRA pl Sti Be sles tt hae rh noon ng 55 
‘ales ty «fs EaLSON Es RR BE aE pe ae neces Ceram eee 85 
Bea he weet ed aia el nd Seater on Vale oh p= 106 
BENS Eee a ale pe bs Wa ce Sa tag 122 
I bon rm ares OE ti an raver 150 
MID GON A atl ak Bd a th A mW crane ea ores os 204. 
(bee leS ae, Wale D pale teil Soi Ne ati labs) es Pew poe 228 


Of those now in attendance, seventeen are studying for the 
master’s degree, seventy-six are seniors, one hundred and 
three juniors, while thirty-two are students from general courses 
electing work in the School. For list of law students, see pp. 
26-32. ‘The session for 1894-95 will open Monday, Septem- 
ber 24, 1894. 


GENERAL PLAN OF ORGANIZATION. 


It is the purpose of the Board of Trustees of the Univer- 
sity to furnish through the School of Law such facilities for 
legal training as will commend themselves to the most favor- 
able judgment of the profession. The Faculty of the School 
is composed of both resident and non-resident members. The 
resident members devote themselves regularly to the work of 
daily instruction. ‘This is carried on by text-book exposition 
and recitations, by lectures and examinations, and by the study 
of selected cases. Instruction to the more advanced students 
by means of the study of cases is made a special feature of the 
School. It is the effort of the instructors, not only to teach 
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with especial thoroughness the elements of the law, but also — 


to give such practical training in the different methods of 
pleading and procedure as will fit the student for the active 
work of the profession in any part of the country. 

The instruction by the non-resident members of the Fac- 
ulty is by lecture. Provision is made each year for several 
courses of lectures by eminent specialists in the profession, 
each course consisting of from four to ten lectures, according 
to the nature of the subject on which the lectures are given. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION. 


Applicants for admission to the School must be at least 
nineteen years of age. Graduates of universities or colleges, 
students who have completed an academical or high-school 
course approved by the Faculty, and persons who have received 
the ‘‘law student’s certificate’’ issued by the Board of Regents 
of the University of the State of New York, are admitted 
without examination, and may become candidates fora degree. 
In order to be entitled to this privilege, however, the applicant 
should present to the Associate Dean of the School evidence 
that he comes within some one of the classes named, which 
should be in the form of a diploma or certificate, or a certified 
copy thereof. 


All other applicants, if candidates for a degree, must pass: 
satisfactory examinations in the following subjects : arithmetic, 


English grammar, geography, orthography, English and Unit- 
ed States History, English composition, first year Latin, plane 
geometry and civil government. One year of French or Ger- 
man will be received as an equivalent for the Latin required, 


and substantial equivalents may be offered for other subjects. 


In September, 1895, and thereafter, all applicants except 
graduates of colleges or universities will be examined in Eng- 
lish. The examination will consist in the writing of one 
or more essays, upon topics assigned at the time, for the 
purpose of testing the applicant’s ability to write clear and 
correct English. ‘The topics selected will be such as the can- 
didate is familiar with, and the examination will be in no sense 
technical. No student found upon this examination to be 


j 
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markedly deficient will be admitted to the School. Candidates 
who prefer may have their topics assigned from the Introduc- 
tion and Chapters 1, 14, 15, 16, and 17, of Book I of Black- 
stone’s Commentaries. 

Applicants may be admitted to the School conditionally, 
notwithstanding that they may be deficient in some subjects, 
in case such deficiencies are not so considerable as, in the judg- 
ment of the Faculty, to disqualify them for the performance of 
the work of the junior year. But all such deficiencies must be 
made up before the end of the junior year. 

It is desirable that applicants who are residents of the 
State of New York, and are not graduates of a college or uni- 
versity, should procure the ‘‘law student’s certificate’’ before 
presenting themselves for admission. 

To entitle a person to admission to advanced standing as 
a member of the senior class, he must be at least twenty years 
of age, must have had the required preliminary education, and 
must pass a satisfactory examination upon the subjects of the 
junior year or their equivalent. Attorneys at law, however, of 
any state are entitled to admission to the senior class, without 
examination, on the exhibition, at the opening of the college 
year, of their certificate of admission to the bar. And students 
who have completed in other law schools of approved standing 
an amount of work equivalent to the work of the junior year 
in this School will, at the opening of the fall term, be admitted 
to the senior class upon certificate and without examination. 

Students who are not candidates for a degree will be ad- 
mitted to the School without a preliminary examination, and 
will be permitted to take such work as they may desire, provid- 
ed they satisfy the professors giving instruction in the subjects 
selected, that they are qualified to pursue such subjects with 
profit to themselves. 

The regular examinations for admission and for advanced 
standing in the fall of 1894 will take place on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 25, in Lecture Room C, Boardman Hall, beginning at 
nine o’clock in the morning and at two o’clock in the afternoon. 
The examinations held at nine o’clock will have reference to 
general education. The examinations held at two o’clock will 
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be upon legal subjects, and will be confined to candidates for 
advanced standing. Students desiring admission at other times 
than those mentioned, must make special arrangements with 
the Associate Dean of the School. 


PRIOR READING IN LAW. 


The student is frequently solicitous as to whether or not 
it is desirable for him to acquire some general knowiedge of 
legal principles before beginning his course in a school of law. 
It is difficult to lay down directions upon the subject that can 
be applied in all cases. The Faculty, however, are of the 
opinion that, for the first year, at least, more positive advance- 
ment will be made by students who, before entering the School, 
have read some of the more elementary works that are pre- 
pared especially for students than by those who begin the study 
here. But the Faculty understand very well the difficulty that 
most students outside of a law school experience in giving 
proper direction to their reading at the beginning; they do 
not, therefore, make it a condition of admission that there must 
have been some prior reading of the law. 





COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The course of instruction is a graded one, and extends 
through two years of nine months each. The members of the 
junior class are not allowed to attend the exercises of the senior 
class. ‘The Faculty are of the opinion that the work assigned 


to the juniors will be found to be fully sufficient to occupy their _ 


time, and that any attempt to do senior work would not be 
profitable. But the members of the senior class are encouraged 
to attend the exercises of the junior class so far as they may 
be able to do so without neglecting their regular work. It is 
thought that the review thereby secured will be of advantage 
to them. ‘The foregoing directions apply only to the exercises 
conducted by the resident members of the Faculty. For the 
lectures of the non-resident members, both classes are brought 
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together. The following is a statement of the subjects upon 
which instruction is given and examinations required, together 
with suggestions as to the methods in use : 


JUNIOR YEAR. 


1. Elementary Law. ‘This course is intended to be in- 
troductory to the general study of law, forming a connecting 
link between civics and law ; including brief historical and 
philosophical suggestions with references to the works of 
Maine, Austin, Pomeroy and others ; the nature and relations 
of constitutional, statutory and common law and of statutes, 
reports, digests and text-books; the federal and state courts 
with brief outlines of their jurisdiction and procedure respect- 
ively, and similar introductory topics. Professor COLLIN. 

2. Contracts. The work in this subject is carried on by 
text-book exposition and recitations and after the elementary 
principles have been mastered, by the study of selected cases. 
Professor HUFFCUT. 

3. Agency. Lectures and cases. Professor HUFFCUT. 

4. Partnership. Printed syllabus of questions with ref- 
erences to authorities, informal lectures and discussions. Pro- 
fessor COLLIN. 

5. Bailments. Text-book and recitations with special 
attention to selected cases. Associate Professor FINCH. 

6. Insurance. Text-books and recitations, supplement- 
ed by lectures. Associate Professor FINCH. 

7. Criminal Law and Procedure. Informal lectures and 
recitations, printed syllabus of questions with references to 
text-books, cases and statutes. The common law is made the 
basis of the course, but special attention is given to the New 
York Penal and Criminal Codes and to corresponding statutory 
provisions in other states from which students are in attend- 
ance. Professor COLLIN. 

8. ‘Torts. Text-book and selected cases. Professor 
HUFFCUT. 

9. Domestic Relations. Text-book and recitations, sup- 
plemented by informal lectures and, to some extent, by the 
study of selected cases. Associate Professor FINCH. 
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10. ‘The Law of Real Property. This is begun in the 
junior year, the work consisting of a thorough mastery of the 
second book of Blackstone so far as it is devoted to real pro- 
perty, with daily expositions and examinations. Professor 
HUTCHINS. 

11. Common Taw Pleading and Practice in Cases at 
Law. Some approved text-book on pleading is used as a basis 
for this work. In connection with the text-book work, in- 
formal lectures on practice are given. The student is also 
given work in the preparation of pleadings, and his efforts are 
carefully examined and criticised by the professor in charge. 
Professor HUTCHINS. 

12. Civil Procedure under the Codes. This subject is 
begun in the junior year, and is taught chiefly by lecture. 
Professor COLLIN. 

13. English Constitutional History. (Optional). Lec- 
tures. Professor TUTTLE. 


SENIOR YEAR. 


1. Corporations. Informal lectures and_ recitations, 
printed syllabus of questions and explanations with references 
to text-books, cases and statutes. Professor CoLLIn. 


2. Bills, Notes and Checks. A text-book is used, but 
the principal work is carried on by the examination and dis- 
cussion of selected cases. Professor HuFFCUT. 


3. Suretyship and Guaranty. Lectures and selected cases. 
Professor HUFFCUT. 


4. Sales. Text-book, lectures and cases. Professor 
HUFFCUT. 


5. Chattel Mortgages. Text-book, lectures and cases. 
Associate Professor FINCH. 


6. The Law of Real Property. Some standard text-book 
is used as the basis for the general instruction. Attention is 
also given to statutory changes. Professor HuTcHINs. 

7. Equity Jurisprudence. An extended course of lec- 
tures is given which covers the fundamental principles of the 
science. This work is supplemented by a thorough study of 
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cases, selected with a view of illustrating such principles. Pro- 
fessor HUTCHINS. 


8. Equity Pleading and Procedure in State and in 
United States Courts. Lectures, recitations and practical work. 
Professor HUTCHINS. 


9. Wills and Administration, Practice in Surrogate’s 
Courts and Probate Courts generally. Text-book, lectures 
and cases. Associate Professor FINCH. 


1o. Civil Procedure under the Codes. Lectures and 
practical work, together with a special study of the Code of 
Civil Procedure by New York students. Professor COLLIN. 


11. Hvidence. Elementary principles are taught by lec- 
tures and recitations. After a mastery of these, selected cases 
are used in connection with Stephen’s Digest. Associate Pro- 
fessor FINCH. 


12. Practical Suggestions concerning the Preparation, 
Trial and Argument of Causes. Lectures. THE HOwn. 
FRANCIS M. FINCH. 

13. International Law. Lectures. Professor HurrcuT. 

14. English Constitutional History. (Optional). Lec- 
tures. Professor TurrLe. | 

15. American Constitutional History. (Optional.) Lec- 
tures. Professor TYLER. 

16. American Constitutional Law. Lectures, text-book 
and cases. Professor HUTCHINS. 

Whenever a subject is taught by lecture, the professor 
giving instruction holds frequent and usually daily examina- 
tions upon ground covered by previous lectures. 

For schedule of work, showing the order in which sub- 
jects are taught, and the number of hours given each, see 


aves Agu o4 25, 


COURSES OF SPECIAL LECTURES. 


Lectures upon the following subjects are given by the 
non-resident members of the Faculty : 
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1. ‘The Statute of Frauds and Fraudulent Conveyances, 
(two courses. ) 
The Hon. Francis M. Finch, LL,.D., of the New 
York Court of Appeals. 
Constitutional Law, (two courses. ) 
The Hon. Daniel H. Chamberlain, LL.D., of the 
New York City Bar. 
3. ‘The Law of Shipping and Admiralty. 
The Hon. Alfred C. Coxe, A.M., of the United 
States District Court. 
4. ‘The Patent Laws of the United States. 
The Hon. Albert, H.° Walker sD Bomige 
Hartford Bar. 
5. Medical Jurisprudence. 
The Hon. John Ordronaux, LL.D., of the New 
York City Bar. 
6. The Law of Insurance. 
The Hon. Irving G. Vann, A. M., of the New 
York Supreme Court. 
7. Extradition. 
The Hon. Goodwin Brown, of the Albany Bar. 
8. Assignments for the Benefit of Creditors. 
Charles EK. Hughes, A.M., LL.B., of the New 
York City Bar. 


to 


A syllabus of the course is provided by each special lec- 
turer, and all students are examined upon these courses. 


AMOUNT OF REQUIRED WORK. 


The regular class instruction of the School is at no time 
less than fifteen hours per week for each class. 


THE UNIVERSITY COURT. 


Sessions of the University Court are held, as a rule, each 
week during the school year. ‘The resident members of the 
Law Faculty and the graduate students constitute the Court. 
All opinions of the Court are in writing, and are placed on 
file in the Law Library. 

The hearings of the Court are based upon assumed facts, 
the only questions open to discussion being questions of law. 
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Students are required to prepare pleadings, which are submit- 
ted for criticism to the professor having in charge the subject 
of pleading and procedure, and briefs in which the principles 
applicable to the case are clearly stated and such authorities 
cited as are to be produced at the oral argument. 

It is the effort of the Faculty to make practical lawyers, to 
teach the principles of the law, and how to apply them. To 
this end, the University Court is made the forum for the dis- 
cussion of such questions as most frequently arise in a profes- 
sional career at the bar; and, so far as it can be used for that 
purpose, itis made a means of familiarizing the student with 
matters of pleading and practice and with the general routine 
of court work. 


ORATORY AND PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


Exceptional opportunities for instruction in Oratory and 
Public Speaking are provided for students in the School of 
Law. ‘The work is optional, and can be taken without the 
payment of extra tuition. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


It was the leading purpose with the Board of Trustees in 
the establishment of the School of Law that it should be 
characterized by the thoroughness of its training. And it is 
the constant effort of the Faculty that this purpose should be 
realized. As one means of accomplishing the desired result, 
the examinations have from the first been searching and com- 
prehensive. ‘The University year is divided into three terms. 
At the end of each, the members of both classes are subjected 
to oral and written examinations upon the work of the term. 
The promotion of a student to full standing in his class ata 
subsequent term and his continuance in the school are depend- 
ent upon the manner in which he passes such examinations 
Furthermore, the Faculty do not hesitate to drop a student 
from the rolls at any time in the year on becoming satisfied 
that he is neglecting his work. At the end of the senior year, 
all candidates for graduation are also required to pass satisfac- 
tory oral and written examinations on all of the subjects of the 
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course. In the written term and final examinations, the 
ordinary university methods are followed, but in the oral 
exatninations there is a departure in that each student is 


examined separately and in private upon each subject by the © 


professor who has given instruction in the subject. 
THESES. 


Each member of the senior class who is a candidate fora 
degree, is required to prepare and deposit with the Faculty, at 
least one month before graduation, a thesis, not less than forty 
folios in length, upon some legal topic, selected by himself and 
approved by the Faculty. The production must be satisfactory 
in matter, form and style; and the student presenting it must 
hold himself in readiness to be examined upon the subject. 


PRIZES. 


A fund of two thousand dollars has been given by a friend 
of the School, the income of which is devoted each year, under 
the direction of the Law Faculty, either for prizes for graduat- 
ing theses, or for printing theses of special merit, or for both 
such purposes. ‘The way in which the income is to be applied 
is determined each year upon the presentation of the graduating 
theses. 

Two prizes are given for excellence in debate, the first of 
thirty dollars and the second of twenty dollars. The regula- 
tions for the contest are as follows : 

1. From the members of the senior class who have gained 
the highest standard in the preparation and presentation of 
cases in the University Court, not more than six debaters are 
appointed by the resident Law Faculty. Their names and the 
question for debate are announced at the close of the winter 
term. At the same time, the position of the debaters is deter- 
mined. 

2. At the debate, the order in which the competitors are 
to be called is determined by lot, publicly drawn at the time. 
Hach competitor is called twice, and is allowed to speak ten 
minutes on the first call and five minutes on the second. 

3. The prizes are awarded by a committee of three, select- 
ed by the President of the University. 
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4. The contest takes place in public on the evening of the 
Saturday immediately preceding commencement week. 


TERMS OF GRADUATION. 


Students who have received the full course of instruction, 
performed all required exercises, and passed the regular exam- 
inations, are admitted to the degree of Bachelor of Laws. 
Students admitted to advanced standing are entitled to all the 
privileges of the class of which they become members. 


CERIFICATES OF ATTENDANCE. 


When a person is connected with the School for a period 
not entitling him to graduate, he may on application to the 
Associate Dean, receive, instead of a diploma, an official cer- 
tificate of attendance, which states the time of his attendance 
and the degree of his attainments. 


WORK IN SCHOOL OF LAW BY STUDENTS IN 
GENERAL, COURSES. 


It has been provided that juniors and seniors in good 
standing in the general courses of the University may be 
allowed under permission of the General Faculty and with the 
consent of the Faculty of the School of Taw in each case, to 
elect studies in the Law School which shall count toward grad- 
uation both in that School and in the general courses ; but the 
sum total of hours so elected cannot exceed the number 
required for one year’s work in the Law School. 

Under this provision a student may complete a general 
course of university study and the law course in five years. 





BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 





There are certain text-books that the student must have 
for class-room work. ‘The number, however, is limited. No- 
tice is given at the opening of each year of the books that will 
be needed for this purpose. While the student is not obliged 
to provide himself with more than the limited number of books 
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used for class-room instruction, as all the leading law treatises 
are found in the Library of the School, yet it will, in the opin- 
ion of the Faculty, greatly faciliate his labor, if he can have at 
hand at all times standard works upon the more important 
branches of the law. Such books will be found essential in 
subsequent practice. The members of the Faculty always 
hold themselves in readiness to aid the student in making 
judicious selections. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 





Students desiring to supplement their work in law with 
historical and political studies, may, under permission of the 
Faculty of the School of Law and with the consent of the 
General Faculty in each case, elect a limited number of courses 
in the President White School of History and Political Science. 
‘This may be done without the payment of extra tuition. The 
courses of the School, which are fully described in the Univer- 
sity Register for 1893-94, pp. 73-76 inclusive, embrace instruc- 
tion in the various branches of constitutional and political 
history as well as in the history of political and municipal 
institutions. 





GRADUATE INSTRUCTION. 





Graduate instruction is offered by the Faculty of the 
School of Law with a view of giving to the student who is 
inclined to spend a longer period at a law school than that re- 
quired for the baccalaureate degree an opportunity to add to 
his legal acquirements either by further general study or by 
pursuing special lines of legal investigation. It is believed 
that graduate work meets the needs, firs¢, of those who desire 
to devote an additional year, under the direction of teachers, to 
the general study of the law, secondly, of those who propose 
making a specialty in practice of some particular branch of the 
law, and who wish to take advanced preparatory work in the 
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line of the specialty chosen, and ¢hz7dly, of*those who have in 
view the study of the law as a science and who desire to be- 
come familiar with the sources and philosophy of our jurispru- 
dence. Provision is made for advanced instruction and study 
in such subjects as may be chosen by the student upon consul- 
tation with the Faculty. 

The graduate work is under the immediate supervision of 
the resident members of the Faculty, and is conducted in sub- 
stantially the following manner: Each student at the opening 
of the University year is required to select two subjects to 
which the work of the year is to be devoted. One of these he 
designates as his major subject. To this he is expected to give 
his best energies, making his investigations therein thorough, 
comprehensive, and exhaustive. To the other subject, the 
minor, he gives such attention as his time will permit. It is 
expected that his work in the minor lines will be of a more 
general character, and, although thorough so far as prosecuted, 
will be less extended than that given to the major subject. By 
special permission from the Faculty, a student may devote all 
his time to one subject. Each student is under the special 
guidance of the professors in whose departments his subjects 
lie. He receives from each full instructions as to the questions 
to be investigated and as to the nature and direction of his 
work, and also such individual assistance as may be needed 
from time to time during the progress of his studies. Period- 
ical reports and examinations upon work assigned are required, 
at which times the professor in charge goes over carefully with 
the student the ground covered since the last report, making 
such criticisms and suggestions as may be necessary. In a 
word, the scheme contemplates independent investigations by 
the student in the lines chosen, under the immediate direction 
and supervision of the different members of the Faculty. 

Each student is required to prepare a thesis upon some 
question connected with his major subject. This production 
must be scholarly in character and exhaustive in its subject 
matter, and the author must be prepared to defend the positions 
taken therein. 

Several courses are given by members of the resident 
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Faculty upon subjects not fully covered by the undergraduate 
work, and these courses all graduate students are required to 
attend. ‘They count as one mznor. Graduate students are 
also required to attend all non-resident courses of lectures 
given before the School, and in making provisions for such 
courses, their needs are kept especially in view. 

Graduate students sit with the Faculty in the hearing of 
causes in the University court and prepare opinions. 

The period of instruction extends through one year. In 
order to take advantage of it, the student must be actually in 
residence at the University during the year. 

The work is open to the graduates of this or any law school 
of recogized standing. 

At the end of the year, each student is examined separately 
upon all work that has been assigned to him and also upon the 
lecture courses, excepting such non-resident courses as were 
taken by him as an undergraduate. ‘This examination is both 
written and oral, and is especially thorough and searching in 
character. 

The degree of Master of Law is conferred upon all who 
complete in a creditable manner the work of the graduate year. 





MATERIAL EQUIPMENT. 


LAW SCHOOL BUILDING. 


The School is now housed in a new and elegant building 
which was recently completed and furnished at a cost of 
$110,000. A cut of it appears as a frontispiece in this An- 
nouncement. It isa large, three-story structure, the extreme 
dimensions being 202 by 58 feet. The material of the building 
is light gray Ohio sandstone ; and the interior finish is largely 
in oak. It is lighted by electricity and heated by steam sup- 
plied by the central heating station. ‘The matter of ventila- 
tion has also received careful attention. On the first floor are 
three large lecture-rooms and the necessary halls and cloak- 
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rooms. On the second floor are seminary rooms and the offices 
of the several resident professors. On the third floor are the 
law-library rooms, which have accommodations for 30,000 vol- 
umes and 300 readers. ‘These rooms are elegantly furnished 
and thoroughly well lighted. The building throughout is 
complete in all its appointments and admirably adapted for 
law-school work. 

The name Boardman Hall has been given to the new 
home of the School, in honor of its first Dean, the late Judge 
Douglass Boardman. 

LIBRARIES. 

_ The Law Library of the University contains between 
twenty-two and twenty-three thousand volumes. It includes 
the famous library of the late Nathaniel C. Moak, of Albany, 
N. Y., which was recently purchased and presented to the 
School as a memorial to the Honorable Douglass Boardman, 
by his widow, Mrs. A. M. Boardman and his daughter, Mrs. 
Ellen D. Williams. Besides a very extensive line of text- 
books, the Moak collection contains a// of the reports of every 
State in the Union, all of the Federal reports, all of the English 
reports, all of the Irish, Scotch and Canadian reports, the Aus- 
tralian, New Zealand and Hawaiian reports, complete sets of 
all the leading legal periodicals, a complete set of the United 
States Statutes and the Statutes of most of the States. It is, 
also, rich in sets of leading cases and in specialties, for exam- 
ple, in medical jurisprudence, patent law, mining law, admir- 
alty and insurance law. ‘This collection, added to the original 
one which includes a large number of text-books and the reports 
of the principal States, gives to this School of Law library 
facilities that are second to none in the country. 

_ All the sets of reports are kept up to date ; and the books 
are at all times accessible to students of the School, as are the 
books in the private libraries of the several professors which 
are in the law school building. ‘The principal American and 
English legal periodicals are regularly taken and kept on file. 
The General Library of the University is also open to use by 
students in the School of Law. It contains over one hundred 
and fifty thousand volumes, besides some twenty-seven thou- 
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sand pamphlets, and includes the President White Library of | 
History and Political Science, which contains about twenty 
thousand volumes and ten thousand pamphlets. 


GYMNASIUM. 


The University has provided a large and well equipped 
gymnasium. his building is situated at the extreme southern 
end of the campus. It is a brick structure. The main portion 
is one hundred and fifty feet long, sixty feet wide and fifty 
feet high. ‘The annex, adjoining the main hall on the south, 
is a three storied building, having an area of seventy-four by 
eighty feet. The main building, with the exception of a small 
portion that is set apart for an office and military store-room, 
is used for gymnastics and military drill. This contains the 
arms and equipment of the cadet corps, anda carefully selected 
supply of the most improved gymnastic apparatus and appli- 
ances for both individual and class work. ‘The hall is heated 
by steam and lighted by electricity, and gives a clear space for 
floor room in the gymnasium of one hundred and fifty by sixty 
feet. The annex contains the ofhces of the Department of 
Physical Culture, examination rooms, faculty dressing-rcoms, 
bath-rooms, swimming bath, lavatory, closets, general repair 
room, base ball batting-cage, crew practice-room, and dressing- 
rooms which contain locker accommodations for one thousand 
students. 

Students in the School of Law are entitled to the same 
privileges in the gymnasium as students in the other depart- 
ments of the University. 





EXPENSES, ETC. 


The fee for tuition is $100 a year, payable as follows : $40 
at the beginning of the first term ; $35 at the beginning of the 
second term; and $25 at the beginning of the third term. 

A fee of $5 to cover expenses of graduation, degrees, etc., 
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is charged to each person taking the baccalaureate degree. 
This fee must be paid before the degree is conferred. 

The fee charged for the master’s degree is $10.00, which 
must be paid before the degree is conferred. 

Tuition is free to students with State scholarships. 

The following is a fair estimate of the yearly expenses : 


Tuition, Se - . . - $100 oo 
Room, board, lights, fuel, and laundry, . - 200 00 
Text-books, about - - - - = 20 00 

Total, - - - - - - $320 00 


The additional expenses of a student depend so largely 
upon his personal tastes that it is dificult to give an estimate. 

The expense of living in Ithaca varies, for board, room, 
fuel, and lights, from $4 to $7 a week. By the formation of 
clubs, students often materially reduce their expenses. 

Students who intend to enter the School of Law should, 
after registering at the office of the Registrar, report to the 
Associate Dean of the School, at his office, in Boardman Hall, 
register with him, and receive from him such directions as 
may be necessary. 

All letters of inquiry should be directed to The School of 
Law, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

Applications for copies of the University Register should 
be made to The Registrar of the University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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SUMMER COURSES IN THE SCHOOL 
OF LAW. 


A summer term is conducted by the regular instructing force of the 
School. In 1894, it will open Friday, July 6, and continue for eight 
weeks. ‘The admirable equipment of the School, and the delightful loca- 
tion of the University make the place an exceptionally favorable one 
for the study of lawduring thesummer months. The courses offered are 
open to all persons who may desire to take advantage of them, but they 
are conducted with particular reference to the needs of the following 
classes of students : fivs¢, those who desire an opportunity for a compre- 
hensive review, preparatory to an application for admission to the bar ; 
second, those who wish, before entering upon a regular law-school course, 
to obtain some general notions of the law and to become familiar with 
law-school methods ; ¢#zrd, those who are unable to spend more than a 
single term at a law school. Itis thought, also, that the opportunities 
offered may be of advantage to students in this and other law schools 
who desire to spend a part of the vacation in regular and _ syste- 
matic study, and to business men. 

No preliminary examination for admission is exacted, but each stu- 
dent must, before his matriculation, satisfy the Associate Dean that he 
possesses sufficient general education to enable him to undertake with 
profit to himself the work of the term. 

Instruction is given by the entire resident Faculty. 

The following courses are offered : 1. Real Property Law. 2. Equity. 
3. Crimes. 4. Torts. 5. Codes of Procedure. 6. Corporations. 7. Con- 
tracts. 8. Mercantile Law. 9. Domestic Relations. 10. Bailments. 
11. Wills and Administration. 

The regular class-room work is fifteen hours a week with such addi- 
tional hours as are found necessary for purposes of drill. 

The large and carefully selected library of the School is open daily 
throughout the term for the use of the students. They will also be en- 
titled to the privileges of the general library of the University. 

Tuition, $35.00, payable in advance. This is the only fee charged, 
_and entitles the student to all the privileges of the School for the term. 

A circular containing more detailed information will be sent upon 
application, All letters of inquiry should be directed to The School of 
Law, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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STUDENTS IN THE SCHOOL OF LAW. 


SESSION OF 1893-94. 


GRADUATES. 
Burt, Charles Wellington, LT): Biv en See Saginaw, Mich. 
Cobb/Pordyce Allen Ty, Bis i ee ae ae Spring Mills 
Cowille/(Henry Dart, G58 jc. ee or hee Central Square 
Daley, William Bailey; LL.B}, UU. M., 2.02 22s ee Chatham 
Graham, Alexander Raymond, LU.3B.,2-__ cea Clyde 
Groom, Richard Wirt, LL.B. (Univ. of Michigan);.) ose eee Ithaca 
Haimiiton,\John ‘Alan, (Ph Bis 1). B., 2) Ithaca 
Harrold) James: Picken, U0: B. pct) ee ee ae a Rockford, 11. 
Jackson, Hdward No LjU:By) 20000 - ol o a e Ithaca 
Kellogg; William Greenwood, UU. B.j220 eo Greenwood 
Knapp) Clyde (Wilson, DUB... 202300 Ithaca 
McGuire, John James; l1,B., .o-2 2. ee i ee Cicero 
Ora; (Hajime, (0,8... duo ee eee Tokio, Japan 


Russell, Frank Welden, LL.B., (Dalhousie Univ.), 
Dartmouth, N. S., Canada 


Southworth; John Howard, UB, 02 052252 Oe Ithaca 
Spawn, George Martin, \(LD.B., 22.024 202 3 oe Albany 
Whitney, Fred Moore; 0.B., 12.0 ous eG LeRoy 
SENIORS. 
Allen) Hdwin Pitcher, B.0j)j022 0 Soy Ue ee Clarence | 
Barmon; Daniel Webster; 22220 Sa ee Buffalo 
Bell; Frank» Austin; AB, 90. cis ee ee Spencer 
Bell, George, jr., ldeut, UO, SivAGe oct ce e e Ithaca 
Bell) Herbert) Wellington, vee Eee Georgetown, Ont., Canada 
Pest; Wilhim Wdward) 208 bee Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bostwick; Charles: Dibble; |AUBy sooo a Ithaca 
Bouck, Williain) Christian! 200 a Fultonham 
Brown, -Himer Bilsworth, 2 bee ares Pee ee Monte Vista, Cal. 
Brown; Richard Abram... fo0 ee a ee Cohocton 
Colnon, Aaron Joseph: Bila, see ee Ogdensburg 
Commings, Néwton Josiah V7 iis 35 0 ae en Cr eee East Clarence 


Dalley, Francis Kernan, 
Davis, Fred Brownell, 


RGN ANEMIA Me MY CRIME er L eS NE IY, die Ithaca 
cies Pee ee VETS We LUBY 6 Ste fa oa Ek UL ty 7 St. Johnsville 








PTC ASU ORy nk ew EO he es uh ho Ais cdg le Ye Rochester 
De la Vergne, George Harrison, Ph.B.,__(Colo), Colorado Springs, Col. 
Doerr airriarvey: f6 sero eee eee ee et Cleveland, O. 
Dennis, Francis James, A.B., (Stanford Univ.)_______ Nevada City, Col. 
LCS Pea SW cag 20 ee a a Moravia 
rmrmenver mares ourter,! Boyton eo ee te 8 oy Albany 
Ce TES Oe A GE AU coe ip ele Re a Skaneateles 
rete eg CLP eee NO et le eh 2s Aa Sing Sing 
Pee mrTeGr LOCK WOOK eh. rae ee ea Stamford 
Cer Shy Sf cucagta Fig Cot 2 di ea) 6 Pp gc a Columbus, O. 
ieee ee eee TIA EAS, 1.0L ee ou Honesdale, Pa. 
Pereira sat eupene, Jt iio ooo dl A Columbus, O. 
Preserve urormenwernatne AGB. ui ofl Sue ee tk Water Mill 
Pee ra att Leeter se ol ks ba Adams, Mass. 
es ePrice sae elt on ot ese ee Buffalo 
Derr WI ITOSt au Lk eo Fairmount, W. Va. 
MMMM PERL STR ODRS EASY UT le oe ee pay se a Pe a Elmira 
Howell, Herbert Allen, A.B., (Univ. of Toronto),_______- New Hartford 
es CIR SL i st dee tien Forest Glen 
Netter wie Reign ly, 8.) (Mich. Univ.)o. 0. ou Syracuse 
Bb GUE ORG ge Ae OTS 6 6. Walaa ge ine es Ot ee Wayne Center 
PON PATS PENT io al CET Dea ye a Lansingburgh 
Pe ApAIET INODIGee ello Sue os kaka eee ens oan dander, .W yo. 
phe py 20 al Sg SUR RES ORD OG: Ane ne Rockford, Il. 
ere CR NV CIRO ae Se Ma Toledo, O. 
Loomis, Harry Huxley, A.B., (Hamilton Coll.), ......_-- | eae Ithaca 
Brenioneyciaimes | JOSEDH, oo a sen SL Uh Lassen Pele Re Albany 
HOTA fe Mord Vita todd (Ol 0h a RSS Pee geil ae OR Toledo, O. 
baa ALA SUG ty BO ES GE a ee CN SEI Utica 
Matchett, David Fleming, A.B.,(Colorado Coll.), Colorado Springs, Col. 
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CALENDAR OF THE SCHOOL OF LAW 


Sept. 23, Monday. 
Sept. 24, Tuesday. 
Sept. 25, Wednesday. 
Sept. 26, Thursday. 


Noy. 28, Thursday. 
Dec. 16, Monday. 
Dec. 24, Tuesday. 


Jan’y 3, Friday. 
Jan’y 11, Saturday. 
Jan’y 17, Friday. 
Feb’y 22, Saturday. 
March, 16, Monday. 
March 22, Saturday. 


March 31, Tuesday. 
May 8, Friday. 
May 21, Thursday. 
May 29, Friday. 
May 30, Saturday. 
June 4, Thursday. 
June 11, Thursday. 


- June 18, Thursday. 


; Ay July 6, Monday. 





1895-96 


Registration of new students, 


and advanced standing. 


a 
{and adva of candidates for admission 
Registration of matriculated students. 


Introductory lecture to both classes. Io A. M. 


Instruction begins. 
President’s Annual Address to all students. 
I2 M. 
Thanksgiving Day. Recess. 
Term examinations begin. 


Christmas recess begins. 





Winter term begins. Registration. 
Founder's Day. 

Date for announcing Thesis subjects. 
Washington’s Birthday. 

Term examinations begin. 


Spring recess begins. 





Spring term begins. Registration. 
Commencement orations due, 

Theses due. 

Prize debate. 

Decoration Day. 

Term and Final examinations begin, 
Work ends. 


Commencement. 


Summer Law Term begins. 
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FACULTY OF THE SCHOOL OF LAW 


JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN, D.Sc., LL.D., President. 


THE HON. FRANCIS M. FINCH, LL.D., Dean, and Professor of 
the History and Evolution of the Law. 


CHARLES A. COLLIN, A.M., Professor of Law. 
ERNEST W. HUFFCUT, B.S., LU.B., Professor of Law. 
——.,, Professor of Law. 

WILLIAM A. FINCH, A.B., Associate Professor of Law. 


THE HON. ALFRED C. COXE, A.M., (of the United States Dis- 
trict Court), Lecturer on the Law of Shipping and Admiralty. 


THE HON. ALBERT H. WALKER, LL.B., (of the Hartford Bar), 
Lecturer on the Patent Laws of the United States. 


THE HON. JOHN ORDRONAUX, LL.D., (of the New York City 
Bar), Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence. 
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ALEXANDER H.R. FRASER, LL.B., Librarian. 


MEMBERS OF ADJUNCT FACULTIES OF THE UNIVERSITY 


MOSES COIT TYLER, A.M, L.H.D., Professor of American 
History. 

GEORGE LINCOLN BURR, A.B., Professor of Ancient and Medie- 
val History. 

HENRY MORSE STEPHENS, M.A., Professor of Modern Euro- 
pean Flistory. 


JEREMIAH WHIPPLE JENKS, A.M., Ph.D., Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy and Civil and Social Institutions. 


WALTER FRANCIS WILLCOX, LL.B., Ph.D., Associate Profes- 
sor of Social Science and Statistics. 


CHARLES HENRY HULL, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Political 
Economy. 


DUNCAN CAMPBELL LEE, A.M., Assistant Professor of Elocu- 
tion and Oratory. 





* Professor Harry B. Hutchins, Ph.B., Associate Dean, having resigned to accept 
the Deanship of the Law School of the University of Michigan, his courses will be 
given‘by his successor to be appointed hereafter. 


HISTORICAL NOTE 





The School of Law of Cornell University was first opened for the 
admission of students September 23, 1887.. A building erected for its 
special accommodation at a cost of over one hundred thousand dollars 
was dedicated February 14, 1893, and was named Boardman Hall in 
honor of the first Dean of the School, Douglass Boardman. At the 
same time Mrs. A. M. Boardman and Mrs. Ellen D. Williams, the widow 
and daughter of Judge Boardman, presented to the School the Moak 
Law Library which they had purchased of the estate of the late Nathan- 
iel C. Moak, of Albany. This noble gift added to the collection already 
possessed gives to the School a library of twenty-three thousand vol- 
umes. Generous additions are made yearly and all sets of reports are 
kept complete to date. 

The resident Faculty of the School since its organization has been 
as follows: The Hon. Douglass Boardman, A.M., Dean (1887-1891 ; the 
Hon. Francis M. Finch, LL.D., Dean (1891——) ; Harry B. Hutchins, 
Ph.B., Professor (1887-1895), Secretary (1887-1891), Associate Dean 
(1891-1895) ; Charles A. Collin, A.M., Professor (1887——) ; Francis M. 
Burdick, A.M., Professor (1887-1891); Charles EH. Hughes, A.M., 
LL.B., Professor, (1891-1893) ; Ernest W. Huffcut, B.S., LL.B., Profes- 
sor (1893) ; Charles R. Pratt, A.M., Acting Assistant Professor (1891) ; 
William A. Finch, A.B., Assistant Professor (1891-2), Associate Profes- 
sor (1892——). 

The lecturers in the School since its organization have been as fol- 
lows: The Hon. Francis M. Finch (1887-1896) ; the Hon. Daniel H. 
Chamberlain (1887——) ; William F. Coggswell, Esq., (1888-89) ; Theo- 
dore Bacon, Hsq., (1887-8) ; George S$. Potter, Esq., (1887-1889) ; the 
Hon. Benjamin F. Thurston (1887-1889) ; the Hon. Albert H. Walker 
(1888 ——) ; Marshall D. Ewell, M.D. (1888-1890) ; the Hon. Orlow D. 
Chapman, Esq., (1889-90) ; the Hon. Goodwin Brown, (1889 ); the 
Hon. Alfred C. Coxe (1890——) ; John Ordronaux, M.D. (18902) ; the 
Hon. Irving G. Vann (1891 ); Irving Browne, Esq., 1892-3) ; the 
Hon. J. Newton Fiero (1892-3) ; Charles E. Hughes, Esq., (1893——-). 

The attendance of students and the number of graduates are shown 
by the following table. The different columns indicate : (1) number of 
law students ; (2) number of general course students ‘electing law ; (3) 
total enrolment ; (4) number of first degrees; (5) number of second de- 
grees ; (6) total number of degrees conferred. 
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THE SCHOOL OF LAW. 





LAW SCHOOL YEAR. 


The law school year for 1895-96 begins Monday, Septem- 
ber 23, 1895, and closes Thursday, June 18, 1896, being divided 
into three terms, with two intermissions of ten days each at 
Christmas and in the Spring. Students should present them- 
selves promptly for registration on the dates fixed for that pur- 
pose in the calendar. 


ADMISSION TO THE SCHOOL. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION, 


Applicants for admission to the School must be at least 
nineteen years of age. The educational requirements for ad- 
mission to the School are as follows : 

1. Admission on diploma or certificate. Graduates of 
universities or colleges, students who have completed an academ- 
ic or high-school course approved by the Faculty, and stu- 
dents who have received the ‘‘ law student’s certificate ’’ issued 
by the Board of Regents of the University of the State of New 
York, or a certificate of as high a grade from the same body, 
are admitted without examination as candidates for a degree. 
But all applicants, except graduates of universities or colleges, 
are required to pass the examination in English in accordance 
with Rule 3. 

2. Admission on examination. All other applicants, if 
candidates for a degree, are required to pass an examination in 
arithmetic, English grammar, orthography, English composi- 
tion, geography, English and United States history, civil gov- 
ernment, plane geometry and first year Latin. One year of 
French or German will be received as an equivalent for the 
Latin required, and substantial equivalents may be offered for 
other subjects. 

3. ‘Examinationin English. All applicants who are can- 
didates for a degree, except graduates of colleges or univer- 
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sities, will be examined in English, and no student found upon 
this examination to be markedly deficient will be admitted to 
the School. ‘The examination will consist of the writing of 
one or more essays, upon topics assigned at the time, for the 
purpose of testing the applicant’s ability to write clear and cor- 
rect English. The topics selected will be such as the candidate 
is familiar with, and the examination will be in no sense tech- 
nical. Candidates who prefer may have their topics assigned 
from the Introduction and Chapters 1, 14, 15, 16 and 17 of 
Book I of Blackstone’s Commentaries. 

4. Admission on condition. Applicants may be admitted 
conditionally, notwithstanding they may be deficient in some 
subjects (other than English), in case such deficiencies are not 
so considerable as, in the judgment of the Faculty, to disqualify 
them from carrying on the work of the junior year. All such 
deficiencies must, however, be made up before the end of the 
junior year. 

5. Admission without examination. Students who are 
not candidates for a degree will be admitted to the School, as 
special students, without a preliminary examination, and will 
be permitted to take such work as they may desire, provided 
they satisfy the professors giving instruction in the subjects 
selected, that they are qualified to pursue such subjects with 
profit to themselves. 

6. Admission to advanced standing. To entitle a person 
to admission to advanced standing as a member of the senior 
class, he must be at least twenty years of age, must have had 
the required preliminary education, and must pass a satisfactory 
examination upon the subjects of the junior year or their equiv- 
alent. Attorneys at law, however, of any state may, in the dis- 
cretion of the Faculty, be admitted to the senior class, without 
examination, on the exhibition, at the opening of the college year, 
of their certificate of admission to the bar. And students who 
have completed in other law schools of approved standing an 
amount of work equivalent to the work of the junior year in 
this School will, at the opening of the fall term, be admitted to 
the senior class upon certificate and without examination. 
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7. Admission of students from general courses. Juniors 
and seniors in good standing in the general courses of the uni- 
versity are allowed, with permission of the General Faculty 
and with the consent of the Faculty of the Law School in each 
case, to elect studies in the School of Law which shall count 
toward graduation both in the general courses and in the 
School; but the sum total of hours so elected cannot exceed 
the number required for one year’s work in the Law School. 
Under this provision a student may complete a general course 
of university study and the law course in five years. ‘The 
year’s work in law may all be taken in one year or may be 
divided between two years. In the latter case the student is 
advised to take in his junior year, courses I, 2 and 3, or a por- 
tion of them, and the additional courses in his senior year. 


TIME AND PLACE OF EXAMINATIONS. 


The regular examinations for admission and for advanced 
standing in the fall of 1895 will take place on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 24, in Lecture Room C, Boardman Hall, beginning at 
nine o’clock in the morning and at twoo’clock in the afternoon. 
The examinations held at nine o’clock will be upon the subjects 
required for admission to the School. The examinations held 
at two o’clock will be upon legal subjects, required of candi- 
dates for advanced standing. Students desiring admission at 
other times than those mentioned, must make special arrange- 
ments with the Faculty of the School. 

Students who intend to enter the School of Law should, 
after registering at the office of the Registrar of the University, 
report at the office of the Dean of the School, in Boardman 
Hall, where they will register and receive such directions 
as may be necessary. 


SUGGESTIONS TO CANDIDATES. 


It is desirable that applicants who are residents of the 
State of New York, and are not graduates of a college or uni- 
versity, should procure the Regents’ “‘ law student’s certificate’’ 
before presenting themselves for admission. ‘The requirements 
for this certificate will be found in Appendix C, p. 23. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
I. UNDERGRADUATE COURSE. 


[Beginning September, 1897, the undergraduate course will require 
three years for tts completion. | 

The course of instruction extends through two years of 
nine months each. Beginning with the fall of 1897 the course 
will thereafter extend through three years of nine months each. 
The object of the School is to afford such thorough training 
in the fundamental principles of Anglo-American law, both 
the substantive law and the law of procedure, as will best fit the 
student for practice anywhere in the English speaking world. 
Instruction is carried on by the study of text-books, syllabi 
and selected cases, by lectures and exposition, and by colloquy 
and discussion. In addition to the courses given by the resi- 
dent Faculty, provision is made each year for courses of lec- 
tures by eminent specialists in the profession. 

The undergraduate work consists of the regular class room 
work, university court work, examinations, and the preparation 
of theses. 

THE COURSE OF STUDY. 


JUNIOR VEAR. 


1. (a) Elementary Law. (6) Criminal Law and Pro- 
cedure. Professor Collin. Fall and winter terms. M. W. 
F. 10. 

The course in elementary law is intended to be introductory 
to the general study of law, forming a connecting link between 
civics and law. It includes the nature and relations of consti- 
tutional, statutory and common law; of statutes, reports, 
digests and text-books ; of the federal and state courts, and sim- 
lar introductory topics. 

In criminal law and procedure there are informal lectures 
and recitations, with printed syllabus of questions and references 
to text-books, cases and statutes. [he common law is made the 
basis of the course, but special attention is given to the New 
York Penal and Criminal Codes and to corresponding statutory 
provisions in other states from which students are in attendance. 
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2. (@) Contract. (6) Agency. Professor Huffcut. Fall, 
winter and spring terms. M. W. F. g. 

The course in contract is based on Anson’s Principles of 
the English Law of Contract, and Huffcut and Woodruff’s 
American Cases on Contract. ‘The object is to fix the funda- 
mental principles of contract without special reference to particu- 
lar classes of contracts. 

The course in agency logically follows that in contract, the 
object being to exhibit the methods and results of establishing 
the contractual relation through the instrumentality of an 
agent. The work will be based on Huffcut’s Elements of the 
Law of Agency and illustrative cases. 

3. Torts. Professor Huffeut. Fall, winter and spring 
terms. T. Th. 9. 

This course is based on Pollock’s Law of Torts and Bur- 
dick’s Cases on Torts, supplemented by lectures and hypothet- 
ical cases. The object is two-fold. First, to present funda- 
mental principles of the law of torts, so far as they may be 
determined, and second, to apply the principles in the study of 
special classes of torts. Certain torts specially related to crimes 
are treated in course I. 

4. Real Property. Professor 
Spring terms. I. Th. 12. W. 11. 

This course deals with the elements of the law of real prop- 
erty, including estates, titles, easements, mortgage, etc., and 
the principles applicable to them. 

5. Domestic Relations. Associate Professor Finch. Fall 
Petia oe Les) 10. 

The course deals with husband and wife, marriage and 
divorce, infancy, etc. It is based on a printed syllabus, lec- 
tures, text-book, and selected cases. 

6. Bailments and Carriers. Associate Professor Finch. 
Winterterm. T. Th. F. 11. 

The course is based on a printed syllabus, lectures, text- 
book, and selected cases. 

7. Sales of Personal Property. Associate Professor Finch. 
Spimumermu Le Dh! Hitt. 





Fall, winter and 


IO 


The course is based on syllabus, lectures, text-book and 
selected cases. 

8. Partnership. Professor Collin. Spring term. M. 
WIN fy ehh nay | 

9. Insurance. Professor Spring term. Th. 10. 

1o. Common Law Pleading. Professor Fall 
and winter terms. Th. Io. 

11. Additional Lecture Courses. See senior year, courses 
II-1I3. 

12. Optional Courses. See courses in other departments, 
p. 14. 








SENIOR YEAR. 
1. Equity Jurisprudence and Procedure. Professor 
Fall, winter and spring terms. T. Th. F. 11. 

The work is based on text-book, lectures and selected cases. 

2. Bills, Notes and Checks. Professor Huffcut. Fall 
POL me LO SOU Mant Ty 

The work is based on Bigelow’s Elements of the Law of 
Bills, Notes and Cheques and Bigelow’s Cases on the Law of 
Bills, Notes and Cheques. 

3. Corporations. Professor Collin. Fall winter and 
spring terms. W. Th. 9. 

The work is based on a printed syllabus giving references 
to leading text-books, articles, cases and statutes, and contain- 
ing explanations, suggestions and problems. 

4. Wills and Administration. Associate Professor Finch. 
Fall, and part of winter terms. M. W. F. Io. | 

The work is based on text-book, lectures and selected 





cases. Administration includes practice in Surrogate’s Court 


and Probate Courts generally. 

5. Civil Procedure under the Codes. Professor Collin. 
Fall, winter and spring terms. M. T. 9g. 

The work is based on a printed syllabus as is course 3, with 
special study of the Code of Civil Procedure of New York by 
students of that State. Students of other States follow the 
work by reference to the codes of procedure of the States from 
which they come or in which they expect to practice. 
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6. Evidence. Associate Professor Finch. Part of win- 
ter and all of spring terms. M. W. F. to. | 

Hlementary principles are taught by recitations and lec- 
tures. After these are mastered, selected cases are used in con- 
nection with Stephen’s Digest of the Law of Evidence. 

7. (a) Statute of Frauds; (6) Fraudulent Conveyances ; 
(c) Practical Suggestions concerning the Preparation, ‘Trial 
and Argument of Causes. Judge Finch. Winterterm. T. 
dbishiyg top 

These courses are by lectures based on printed syllabi in 
which references are given to leading cases. The student is 
examined on the lectures and cases. 

8. History and Evolution of the Law. Judge Finch. 
Spring term. T. Th. 1o. 

The purpose of this course will be to ascertain and teach 
the fundamental principles of positive law by an application of 
the historical method. The ultimate result sought will be to 
teach law as a science instead of merely as a practical art ; to 
evolve fundamental principles rather than technical rules ; and 
to put those principles in their proper connection with each 
other in the order of their growth. 

g. Constitutional Law. Associate Professor Finch. Fall, 
winter and spring terms. W. 12. 

The work in this course is based on text-book study, lec- 
tures, and the discussion of leading cases. 

1o. International Law. Professor Huffcut. Fall, win- 
ter and spring terms. F. 12. 

Lectures discussing the meaning, sources and principles of 
international rights and remedies, together with the modifica- 
tions brought about by modern practices and conventions. 
The course as a whole is designed as an introduction to the 
subject and an aid to more extended study. 

11. The Law of Shipping and Admiralty. Judge Coxe. 

Lectures based on printed syllabus. Examination on lec- 
tures and cases. This course is given biennially and will be 
given in 1895-6. 

12. The Patent Laws of the United States Mr. Walker. 
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Lectures based on printed syllabus. Examination on lec- 
tures and cases. ‘This course is given biennially and will be 
given in 1896-7. 

13. Medical Jurisprudence. Dr. Ordronaux. 

Lectures based on printed syllabus. Examination on lec- 
tures and cases. ‘This course is given biennially and was given 
in 1894-5. 

14. Optional Courses. See courses in other departments, 
Dilan 

THE UNIVERSITY COURT. 

Sessions of the University Court are held, as a rule, each 
week during the school year. The resident members of the 
Law Faculty and the graduate students constitute the Court. 
All opinions of the Court are in writing, and are placed on file 
in the Law Library. 

The hearings of the Court are based upon assumed facts, 
the only questions open to discussion being questions of law. 
Students are required to prepare pleadings, which are submit- 
ted for criticism to the professor having in charge the subject 
of pleading and procedure, and briefs in which the principles 
applicable to the case are clearly stated and such authorities 
cited as are to be produced at the oral argument. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


At the end of each term the members of both classes are 
subjected to written examinations upon the work of the term, 
and in some cases to oral examinations as well. ‘The promo- 
tion of a student to full standing in his class at a subsequent 
term and his continuance in the school are dependent upon the 
manner in which he passes such examinations. Furthermore, 
the Faculty do not hesitate to drop a student from the rolls at 
any time in the year on becoming satisfied that he is neglecting 
his work. At the end of the senior year, all candidates for 
graduation are also required to pass satisfactory examinations 
on all of the subjects of the course. In the written term and 
final examinations, the ordinary university methods are fol- 
lowed, but in the oral examinations there is a departure in that 
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each student is examined separately and in private upon each 
subject by the professor who has given instruction in the sub- 


ject. 
THESES. 


Hach member of the senior class who is a candidate for a 
degree, is required to prepare and deposit with the Faculty, at 
least one month before graduation, a thesis, not less than forty 
folios in length, upon some legal topic, selected by himself and 
approved by the Faculty. The production must be satisfactory 
in matter, form and style ; and the student presenting it must 
hold himself in readiness to be examined upon the subject. 


II. GRADUATE COURSE. 


Graduates of this or other law schools of approved stand- 
ing are admitted to the graduate course of study, which ex- 
tends over one year. The course is designed to meet the needs 
of those who desire to spend a third year in the study of the 
law either in general or special investigation. The work con- 
sists of the following elements : 

1. Major subject. Each student at the beginning of the 
year selects a major Subject in which he is expected to make 
thorough investigation. The student is under the direction of 
the professor in whose department he selects his major subject, 
and is required to present periodical reports as to the progress 
of his work. 

2. Minor Subject. In addition to the major subject each 
student is required to select a minor subject and to give to it 
such time and attention as the professor in whose department 
it lies may direct. 

3. Additional general subjects. Each student must fur- 
ther take such additional general courses as may be given by 
members of the Faculty for the benefit of all graduates. ‘These 
courses are announced at the beginning of each year. 

4. ‘Thesis. Each student must prepare a thesis upon 
some topic connected with his major subject and approved by 
the professor in charge of that subject. This production must 
be of a high character as to subject matter and scholarship and 
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the author must be prepared to stand an examination upon it 
and defend the position which it maintains. 

5. University Court. Graduates are required to sit with 
the Faculty in the hearing of causes in the University Court 
and to prepare written opinions in the cases decided, upon con- 
sultation with the member of the Faculty presiding. 

6. Examinations. Graduates are examined upon all the 
work carried on during the year and must pass with high credit 
in order to become entitled to the advanced degree. 

Five graduate scholarships of one hundred dollars each 
are conferred each year by the Faculty of the School. (See 
Scholarships and Prizes, p. 18. 


III. SUMMER LAW SCHOOL COURSE. 


A summer term of eight weeks is conducted by the resi- 
dent Faculty of the School, but the work of this term cannot 
be counted as a part of the regular course leading to a degree. 
For a description of these courses see p. 22. 


IV. COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS. 


Students in the School of Law may, with permission of 
the Faculty of the School of Law and with the consent of the 
General Faculty of the University in each case, elect courses in 
the President White School of History and Political Science, 
the Department of Hlocution and Oratory, or other departments, 
without the payment of any extra fee. 

Some students, who are not graduates of universities or 
colleges, prefer to take three years for the completion of the 
Law School course, giving ten class-room hours each week to 
law studies and five or more to studies in the other departments. 
This arrangement meets the approval of the Law Faculty who 
are always ready to advise such students in the selection of 
non-professional courses. 


PRESIDENT WHITE SCHOOL OF HISTORY AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


The President White School of History and Political Sci- 
ence offers over sixty courses in the following departments : 
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(1) Ancient and Medizval History ; (2) Modern European 
History ; (3) American History ; (4) Politics; (5) Social Sci- 
ence and Statistics ; (6) Political Economy and Finance. Of 
these courses the Faculty of the School of Law earnestly recom- 
mend that law students take at least two, namely, the course in 
American Constitutional History and the course in English 
Constitutional History. A full account of the courses will be 
found in the University Register for 1894-5 at pp. 78-82, 120- 
123, or in the special announcement of the President White 
School for 1895-6. 

The following courses are among those specially recom- 
mended to law students desiring to take optional work in his- 
tory or political science. Not all of these courses can be taken 
except by students who are in residence three or more years. 

1. American History. Professor Tyler. ‘Two years. 
M. W.-F. 3. 

2. American Constitutional History. Professor Tyler. 
rerveary hs. Thi ,'3, 

3. General History of England. Professor Morse Steph- 
ens. One year. M. W. F. 12. 

4. Constitutional History of England. Professor Morse 
Stephens. One year. T. Th. 12. 

5. Europe during the Middle Ages. Professor Burr. 
One year. M. W. F. 9. 

6. General History of Europe from the Commencement 
of the 17th Century. Professor Morse Stephens. One year. 
M. W. F. 11. 

7. Political Institutions. Professor Jenks. One year. 
Mi Wis 10, 

8. History of Political Ideas. Professor Jenks. One 
year! °F: 9. 

9. Elementary Social Science. Associate Professor Will- 
cox. One year. T. Th. 9. 

10. Social Statistics. Associate Professor Willcox. One 
year. M. W. 8. 

11. Political Economy. Assistant Professor Hull. ‘T'wo 
terms. M. W. F. 
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r2._ Money, Credit and Banking; History of the Mone- 
tary and Financial Legislation of the United States. One year. 
AD BK oo 

13. Hconomic Legislation. Professor Jenks. One year. 
VERO 220; 

14. Recent Industrial and Economic History of Europe 
and the United States. Associate Professor Willcox. One 
year. - 1. Thi 12: 

15. Finance: Taxation, Financial Administration, Public 
Debts. Assistant Professor Hull. One year. Th. F. 10. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


The Department of Elocution and Oratory offers excep- 
tional advantages to law students for training in public speak- 
ing. Special classes are formed for the benefit of members of — 
the School who desire to elect courses in the departinent. The 
Faculty of the School strongly recommend that students take 
at least one year of work in this department. A description of 
the courses will be found in the University Register for 1894-5 
al DD7Ar5, lic. 

The following are the courses that may be taken by law 
students : 

1. Public Speaking. The technique of elocution. Pro- 
fessor Lee. One year. M. W. F. 12. For Juniors. 

2. Oratory. Lectures, and the writing and delivery of 
orations. Professor Lee. Fall and winter terms. T. Th. 
12. For Seniors. 

3. Hxtempore Speaking. Professor Lee. One year. S. 
10-12. Open to a limited number of students selected by com- 
petition from among those who have taken the course in Public 
Speaking. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


The Department of Physical Culture is also open to law 
students. There is a large and well equipped gymnasium and 
armory, supplied with gymnastic apparatus, dressing rooms, 
lockers, baths, lavatories, etc. An athletic ground of nearly 
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ten acres, known as Percy Field, is used for out door games 
and contests. 
GENERAL LIBRARY. 


The university library containing about one hundred and 
forty thousand volumes and twenty-eight thousand pamphlets 
is accessible to law.students in the same way as to students in 
other departments. 


GRADUATION FROM THE SCHOOL. 
FIRST DEGREE. 


The degree of Bachelor of Laws is conferred upon all stu- 
dents who have satisfactorily completed the work of the under- 
graduate course. This course requires two years for its com- 
pletion, and no student is allowed to graduate except after two 
years of actual residence (except in case of admission to ad- 
vanced standing) without special permission of the Faculty. 
No student is allowed to graduate unless he has been in resi- 
dence at least one year. The minimum of law work required 
is fifteen hours a week for two years, but this work may be ex- 
tended over three or more years provided the aggregate is 
equal to fifteen hours a week for two years. 


SECOND DEGREE. 


The degree of Master of Laws is conferred upon all stu- 
dents who have satisfactorily completed the work of the gradu- 
ate course, but not unless they have been actually in residence 
one full year. | 

CERTIFICATES OF ATTENDANCE. 


Each student who has been in regular attendance upon the 
School, whether entitled to a degree or not, may, on application 
to the Faculty, receive an official certificate of attendance, 
which states the time of his attendance and, if desired, the de- 
gree of his attainments. Time certificates required for admis- 
sion to the bar examinations in the State of New York will not 
be issued unless the applicant has taken at least ten hours of law 
work each week during the time for which such certificate is 
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asked to be issued. If less than ten hours a week be taken 
certificates will be issued specifying the hours and subjects 


taken. 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 


STATE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Under the provisions of the University charter the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction is empowered to award 
annually as many free scholarships in Cornell University as 
equal the number of assembly districts in the State. This 
number is at present one hundred and fifty. These scholar- 
ships entitle the holder to free tuition for four years, which may 
be extended to six years in certain cases. For particulars in 
regard to these scholarships, application should be made to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction at Albany. 


GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


There are annually awarded by the Faculty of the School 
five graduate scholarships of one hundred dollars each, an 
amount equal to the regular tuition fee. Candidates must be 
graduates of this school or of some similar school having equiv- 
alent courses of instruction. Applications must be filed with 
the Faculty on or before the 15th of May of the school year 
preceding the one for which the application is made, and in 
case of graduates of other schools must be accompanied by tes- 
timonials as to attainments and character. ‘The moneys due on 
the scholarships are payable at the office of the Treasurer of the 
University in three equal payments, on December 15, March | 


15, and June 15. 
PRIZES. 


LAW SCHOOL THESIS PRIZE. 


A fund of two thousand dollars has been given by a friend 
of the School, the income of which is devoted each year, under 
the direction of the Law Faculty, either for prizes for graduat- 
ing theses, or for printing theses of special merit, or for both 
such purposes. The way in which the income is to be applied 
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is determined each year upon the presentation of the graduating 
theses. Other theses of special merit receive mention on the 
Commencement programme. 


LAW SCHOOL DEBATE PRIZE. 


Two prizes are.given for excellence in debate, the first of 
thirty dollars and the second of twenty dollars. The regula- 
tions for the contest are as follows : 


1. From the members of the senior class who have gained 
the highest standard in the preparation and presentation of 
cases in the University Court, not more than six debaters are- 
appointed by the resident Law Faculty. ‘Their names and the 
question for debate are announced at the close of the winter 
term. ‘The division of the speakers is arranged by the speak- 
ers themselves or in case of disagreement by the Faculty. 

2. At the debate, the order in which the competitors are 
to be called is determined by lot, publicly drawn at the time. 
Hach competitor is called twice, and is allowed to speak ten 
minutes on the first call and five minutes on the second. 

3. The prizes are awarded by a committee of three, select- 
ed by the President of the University. 

4. The contest takes place in public on the evening of 
the third Friday before Commencement. 


THE ’94 MEMORIAL PRIZE. 


A prize established by the University Class of ’94 is award- 
ed each year for excellence in debate. Any undergraduate in 
the University may compete for this prize. For rules govern- 
ing the contest see the Cornell University Register for 1894-5, 
p. 168. 


COMMENCEMENT ORATIONS. 


Each year the Faculty of the School of Law will select for 
Commencement speakers not more than two seniors in the 
School. ‘The orations must be presented on or before the sec- 
ond Friday in May, must not exceed 750 words in length, and 
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the competitors must satisfy the Professor of Elocution and 
Oratory of their fitness to appear as public speakers. 


FEES AND EXPENSES. 
TUITION FEES. 


The fee for tuition for all students is $100 a year, payable 
as follows: $40 at the beginning of the first term; $35 at the 
beginning of the second term ; and $25 at the beginning of the 
third term. These fees must be paid at the office of the Treas- 
urer within ten days after registration. 

A fee of $5 to cover expenses of graduation, degrees, etc., 
is charged to each person taking the baccalaureate degree. 
This fee must be paid at least ten days before commencement. 

The fee charged for the master’s degree is $10.00, which 
must be paid at least ten days before commencement. 

Tuition is free to students with State scholarships. 


EXPENSES. 


The following is a fair estimate of the yearly expenses. 


Tuition, - - - - - - $100 00 
Room, board, lights, fuel, and laundry, - - 200 00 
Text-books, about - - - - 30 00 

Total . - - . . $330 00 


The additional expenses of a student depend so largely 
upon his personal tastes that it is difficult to give an estimate. 

The expense of living in Ithaca varies, for board, room, 
fuel, and lights, from $4 to $7 a week. By the formation of 
clubs, students often materially reduce their expenses. 


Further information upon points not covered by this an- 
nouncement may be had by addressing THE ScHooL or Law, 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N. Y. 
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APPENDIX B. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF LAW. 


A suimmer term is conducted by the regular instructing force of the 
School. In 1895, it will open Monday, July 8, and continue for eight 
weeks. The admirable equipment of the School and the delightful loca- 
tion of the University make the place an exceptionally favorable one 
for the study of law during the summer months. Thecourses offered are 
open to all persons who may desire to take advantage of them, but they 
are conducted with particular reference to the needs of the following 
classes of students: first those who desire an opportunity for a compre- 
hensive review, preparatory to an application for admission to the bar ; 
second, those who wish, before entering upon a regular law-school course, 
to obtain some general notions of the law and to become familiar with 
law-school methods ; ¢kzrd, those who are unable to spend more than a 
single term ata law school. It is thought, also, that the opportunities 
offered may be of advantage to students in this and other law schools 
who desire to spend a part of the vacation in regular and systematic 
study, and to business men. 

No preliminary examination for admission is exacted, but each stu- 
dent must, before his matriculation, satisfy the Faculty that he pos- 
sesses sufficient general education to enable him to undertake with 
profit to himself the work of the term. 

Instruction is given by the entire resident Faculty. 

The following courses are offered: 1. Real Property Law. 2. Equity. 
3. Crimes. 4. Torts. 5. Codes of Procedure. 6. Corporations. 7. Con- 
tracts. 8. Mercantile Law. 9. Domestic Relations. 10. Bailments. 
11. Wills and Administration. 

The regular class-room work is fifteen hours a week with such addi- 
tional hours as are found necessary for purposes of drill. 

The large and carefully selected library of the School is open daily 
throughout the term for the use of the students. They will also be en- 
titled to the privileges of the general library of the University. 

Tuition, $35.00, payable in advance. This is the only fee charged, 
and entitles the student to all the privileges of the School for the term. 

A circular containing more detailed information will be sent upon 
application. All letters of inquiry should be directed to the School of 
Law, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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APPENDIX C. 
ADMISSION. TO THE NEW YORK BAR. 


REFERENCES TO THE AUTHORITIES. 


In pursuance of the amendment of 2 56 of the Code of Civil Proced- 
ure, by Ly. 1894 ch. 790, Austen G. Fox, William P. Goodelle and 
Franklin M. Danaher were on January 1, 1895, constituted the State 
Board of Law Examiners. ‘The Secretary of the Board is Franklin M. 
Danaher, 41 and 42 Bensen Building, Albany, N. Y. 

The rules of the Court of Appeals regulating admission to the bar 
were revised October 22, 1894, to take effect January I, 1895, and were 
amended December 6, 1894, and February 8, 1895. There is no consti- 
tutional provision in this state regulating admission to the bar. The 
statutes and rules governing. the subject are Code Civ. Pro., §% 193, 
56-60, 67, 18; Rules I-IX of the Court of Appeals regulating the admis- 
sion of attorneys and counselors at law ; Rule I of the General Rules 
of Practice of the Supreme Court adopted in 1887 (Hun’s Court Rules, 
1888 ed., p. 57); Rules I-V of the State Board of Law Examiners; and 
the rules of the Regents of the University of the State of New York, 
regulating the issue of regents law students’ certificates. All these 
statutes and rules (except Sup. Ct. Rule I) are set forth in full and are 
elaborately and clearly explained in Smith’s Ct. App. Practice, 2d ed.; 
1895, pp. I-2, 9-12, 127-82. 

By Ct. App., Rule VI Sub. 7, a person who had begun the study of 
law before January I, 1895, may enter an examination for admission to 
the bar upon presenting, at his option, either the credentials required 
therefor by the rules in force on December 31, 1894, or those required 
by the rules in force since that date. 

The following is a brief abstract of the leading provisions of the 
statutes and rules, regulating preparation for admission to the bar, and 
applicable to students commencing law study after December 31, 1894. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR COMMENCING LAW STUDY. 


Such qualifications have respect to age and general education. 
Time spent in the study of law before the student is eighteen years of 
age cannot be counted toward making up the period of law study 
required as a condition of entering an examination for admission to the 
bar. The evidence of preliminary general education required, is either 
(1) graduation from a college or university, or (2) the filing with the 
Clerk of the Court of Appeals of a regents’ law students’ certificate. 
No evidence of general education is required of a person who has been 
admitted to the bar in another state or country. 


If a college graduate begins his required period (two years) of law 
study after graduation, he need file no evidence of such graduation 
until he applies for examination for admission to the bar at the close of 
the required period of law study. If acollege graduate wishes to count 
time spent in law study before graduation towards a three years’ 
period of law study, he must file his regents’ law students’ certificate 
with the clerk of the Court of Appeals, and he can count only the 
time of such law study spent after or within one year before such 
filing, toward making up a required three years’ period of law study. 
The non-graduate of a college or university cannot count time spent 
in law study toward making up the required period (three years) of law 
study unless he files his regents’ law students’ certificate with the clerk 
of the Court of Appeals, either before or within one year after begin- 
ning such study. He can count only the time spent in law study after 
or within one year before the date of such filing. 

The regents’ law students’ certificate may be obtained, either,— 

1. By the actual passage of regents’ examinations in English 
composition, advanced English, first year Latin, arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, United States and English History, civics and economics, 
aggregating 27 academic counts; or 

2. By passing regents’ examinations entitling to the 14 pre-aca- 
demic counts and to 36 academic counts of which at least 6 are taken 
from each of the first three groups of regents’ studies and 6 from groups 
4 and 5 combined ; or 

3. By passing regents’ examinations entitling to any 48 academic 


counts, or 
4. By presenting a regents’ diploma, or 


5. By presenting a certificate of having satisfactorily completed a 
three years’ course of study in an institution in this State or else- 
where, registered by the regents as maintaining a satisfactory academic 
standard, or 

6. By presenting a certificate of having satisfactorily completed a 
full year’s course of study in a college or university. 


REQUIRED PERIOD OF LAW STUDY. 


I. When no period required. No further law study and no exam- 
ination is required (except in the discretion of the court), (1) of a person 
admitted to the bar of another State or country who has practiced law 
for three years, nor (2) of an American citizen domiciled in a foreign 
country who has there obtained a degree or diploma, which would have 
entitled him to be admitted there if he had been a citizen there. 

2. The one year period. A person who has been admitted to the 
bar of another State or country, and has practiced there for one year or 
more, but less than three years, must pass an examination for admission 
to the barin this State, after he has studied law another year either in 
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a law school in this State or elsewhere, or in a law office in this State. 
No regents’ law students’ certificate need be obtained or filed by such a 
student although he be not a college graduate. 

3. The two years’ period. A college graduate must study law 
either (a) for two years after graduation or (6) for three years altogether, 
before he can be admitted. 

4. A non-graduate of a college or university must study law for 
three years, before he can be admitted. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A YEAR OF LAW STUDY. VACATIONS. 


Attendance at a law school during a law school year of eight 
mouths, or more, counts as one year of law study. Such attendance 
for less than eight months counts only the actual time of attendance. 
Thus eight months of consecutive law school attendance may count as 
a year of law study, but seven months of law school attendance counts 
only as 7-12 of ayear. Three months of law school vacation, spent in 
the actual service of a law office clerkship, in this state, no part of which 
is taken for vacation from the office, may be counted toward the 
required period of law study. Thus attendance at a law school from 
October 1, toJune 1, and actual service of office clerkship during three of 
the next four months, will together count as 15 months of law study, 
although the period of actual study be but 11 months. 

But a year of law study by the service of an office clerkship cannot 
be completed in less than an actual year. Two months in the year may 
be taken as vacation from the office, but the entire twelve months must 
actually expire before a year of the required period of law study in an 
office can be counted. 

PLACE OF LAW STUDY. 


The study of law is required to be pursued either (1) by attendance 
at a law school in this state or elsewhere, or (2) by the service of a clerk- 
ship in a law office within this State. Time spent in the service of a 
clerkship in a law office outside this State cannot be counted toward 
making up the required period of law study. The rules no longer abso- 
lutely require any service of office clerkship before admission to the bar. 


FIXING THE DATE OF COMMENCEMENT OF LAW STUDY. 


Law study by service of office clerkship counts only from the 
date of filing, with the clerk of the Court of Appeals, the attorney’s 
certificate of the commencement of the clerkship in his office. No 
papers need be filed to fix the date of commencing law study by law 
school attendance. But the non-graduate of a college or university can- 
not count law study in either law school or law office for more than one 
year before filing his regents’ law students’ certificate with the clerk of 
the Court of Appeals. 
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CATALOGUE OF STUDENTS. 


STUDENTS IN THE SCHOOL OF LAW. 1894-95. 


GRADUATES. 
Bell): George, jr.,) LU.B., (Lieut. 0.'S. A.) pie) ce ein eee Ithaca 
Colnon;:Aaron Joseph, \B.1y.,.UU-B.,) 32 3, Gi ipa 0h een ete eee 
paeeveg en, LeloraG tween Ge bye Bf Bede RLM ay Any NG seul Bl ase leslie 8 fa a Sing Sing 
eharrmincrony meury Lester, Ula ive) es a OWE SO. Adams ii ace 
petri ames Pickem, iby NL oata iy Meee ae » ao he RGekGne as 
Kdippel, Edward David, LL.B, \.09) 0 700s ee Wey eee 
iployavHarry Wilcox, LLeB., \) lca 25 8 Gy ences Pe ene Toledo, O. 
*Mahoney) James Joseph, LL.B.; 2 2.08) 2) Sah Weed ee ee 
*Marshall, Edwin John, LU-B.,\%%. >). 3.2) 0s aie) eee CneGomme 
*AMason, Chatles Bliven, 1yl/:B.)a)>./ | sn elena jv) Se ie ie 
Aetepuan jar al ver, 1 41y,.B,, asic sss idaatee et dfn! aye aA 
Warner, Glen Scobey, LL. B., 1 A Be PMN Piers bee chats fe 
*Woodward, Frederic ES NSH LL. B., wd Ty La bet ovat ee eee ea 
SENIORS. 
Ahern a Ouns ois ED.D) heh one he be Pe uname ane -\ S$) ere tes 
AleoCR OV aller) Herbert, \\ V0 0a) saci aul noae one erates “Philadelphians Pa. 
Andrews, Sewall Du Bois,. .. ... ... .. . Minneapolis, Minn. 
Bailey, George Franklin,. .... gS Lal | ay a Sot ay gh ge 
Banks Stephens Mdwitt;), 0) ti, Gens ey Ithaca 
Belden) WilliamWatchyy a) oibac se lw a eae ee Richford 
Bevan, William Andrew Cazier, eed ea ee . . Nephi, Utah 
Casey; James Irving, AdBly) jie tee Od) 8 ae al eC ti 
Chapin, John Osso0d ss) iiri8)| ei) nite oly Whe! teed se 
Cobb mH Owardun. Metra clas ot ame ey ae al ve ie) ce ae pg a eee 
Cole, Ernest eheibert BRU AOy bah hope dlaris Sudkie antl Vaons Shnsan ») eo ene DAVORA 
OGlegroOvVesHiclen UM ae. Mar nme sina ace . . , Salamanca 


Crawford, Jay C., B.S., (Southern Normal Coll., awe Green, Ky.,) 


Austin, Texas 
DalgiPatricks Charles. sumone iy ote sir. ola Ao Mis PS ade Elmira 
Deming Panisharvem, | se eis y7 ammeter) ni UA a) cama can . . Cleveland, O. 


*Graduate Scholars. See p.18. Mr. Harrington resigned at the end of the first 
term and was succeeded by Mr. Stephan. 
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Dominick, Eugene Lewis, . 

Dynes, O. William, 

Fordham, Herbert Latham, Ph. 7 . 
Frank, Alpheus Stimson, A.B. iiace of va ne 
Freeborn, Fair De Lancey, . 

Fuller, Bert Cornelius, A.B., 

Gallagher, Lyman Hicok, 

Gambee, Wheeler Benjamin, 

Gellert, William Livingston, 

Green, Heury Lloyd, . 

Hamilton, Gordon Courtenay, . 


Hand, Elbert Budd, A.B., (Univ. of fivisoonetite 


Hastings, William meena ed Was 
Horner, Charles S., 

Horton, LeRoy, . ae 
Hough, Arthur George, . 
Huber, Jessie, 

Jenks, Stuart Dixon, 

Johnson, Clyde Parker, A. B., 
Johnson, Harrison Foster, 
Joyce, David, . ; ; 
Keane, Thomas Maurice, . 
Kelley, John Joseph, . 

Kelsey, Thomas, : 
Kilbourne, Louis Hiram, 
Kinzie, Wilbur, . 

Kunze, Max H., 

Lapham, Rrethas ioevid) 

Levy, Benjaman, ; 
Lewis, Danforth Ruggles, .. . 
McDonald, Kinnie Clure,. . 
McIntyre, Andrew James, . 
McKnight, Fred Will, 
McNamara, Michael Francis, . 
Martin, Michael J., . ; 
Merritt, Francis Childs, . 


Mills, Edward MacMaster, A.B. iriaeryette Coll) 


Mone, Edward John . . 
Montague, Henry Burt,. . 
Nebeker, Frank Knowlton, 
Palmer, Robert Clinton . 
Patterson, John Kern, Jr., 


Peed Arison; Berton. AN Bisa ey alah de be pei ie 


Reed, Peleg Holmes,. . 


eet & * @€ AS 6° Ue 


. . 


. Greig 
Noli Wis. 
. Ithaca 


. Fort Monroe, Va. 


. Ithdea 
. Ithaca 


, Slaterville Springs 


; . Livonia 
. Poughkeepsie 
. Muncy, Pa. 

. Newark, N. J. 
. Racine, Wis. 

. Bradford, Pa. 
. Cleveland, O. 


. Williamsport, Pa. 


. Batavia 
. Bluffton, O. 


Paar enare: N. S., Canada 


. Cincinnati, O. 
. Buffalo 


. . . . Canajoharie 


. New York City 

. - Hazleton, Pa. 
. Mecklenburg 

. Wellsboro, Pa. 
. Hiawatha, Kan. 
. Belvidere, Il. 

. Macedon Centre 
. Elmira 

; . Niles 

/ Richfield Sartites 
. Canandaigua 

. Ironton, O. 

. Buena Vista 

. Moscow, Pa. 

. Kingston 

. Ithaca 


erg Sa ere ae Ithaca 
. . Westhampton, Mass. 


. Logan, Utah 


ee Gaara th SA ed ce a 
oe ee ay ee Dunkirk 
ola) ee Ae AT a teal ees 


. Cincinnatus 
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Reifschneider, Felix, Jr., 
Rhynard, Ira Elmer, . 

Riordan, Vincent Henry,. . . 
Richardson, Ransom Lloyd, 
Royce, Herbert Blakely, .°... 
Rogers, Thomas Chattle, . 
Rulison, George Warren, Ph,B., 
Ryan, James Martin, ; 
St. George, Herbert aMenstas: apt 
Safford, Lemuel Whitney, . 

Sargent, Walter Raleigh, 

Shaffer, William Anthony, . 

Skinner, LeRoy James, . 

Smalley, Charles Mead,. . 

Stewart, Allen Trask, 

Stoddard, John Milton, Ph. B., 

Swift, William Mayo, A.B. SCIa Coll.) . 
Taylor, John Chase,. . . 


OL Sin Lote eer ew Ve 


. Brooklyn 

Lot Parisi 

. Buffalo 

. Angelica 

. Middletown 

. Middletown 

. Mohawk 

a HS a y's 

. Hoosick Falls 
. Whallonsburgh 


. Cornwall-on-Hudson 


. Ft. Edward 
. Medina 
. Stormville 
. Towanda, Pa. 
. Elmira 


eats! Springs, Colo. 


. Johnson Creek 


Tiernon, John Luke, Jr., L. L, A. B.., M (Coll. sf Willian a Mary), Ithaca 


Tompkins, William Henry, .. . 
Tuck, John Bennett, B.L., 


Ulmer, George Franklin, mm By iN: Tua Not: Sain ), 
, oalt Lake City, Utah 


VWemUCcOn, avai! un 
Van Orsdale, Edward Deck, 

Weeks, Jean Irving,. . 

Wells, Frank Terry, . ; 

Welsh, Frederick William, A. B. Watamilton Coll. ee 
Werner, Charles Hain, B.S., 

White, Fred Rollin, . ‘ 

White, William Cravath, Ph. B., 

Willett, John,... 

Woddell, John Fred, 

Yetter, Harry Austin, A.B. Menrahienbaee Coll. sit : 


OF eC Ute, eo ie 


JUNIORS. 


Ament, William Louis, 

Babcock, Cleveland Gardner, 

Baker, Burt Titus, 

Balké William Walter, . WN AD ety gh 
Becks) | 7H VA) BY AUM., (Lincoln Univ.;),. 
Bonbrake, Norman Leroy,..... ; 
Botsford, Addis Kingsley, Ph.B., apie Ma vt. : 
Bowers, Harry ubuther, 000) 5 
Breen, Michael,. . . 


. . . . 


a Ooh Or OE OAS Pe Vw, eet) Fer ie Behm ese 


. N. Parma 
. . Flackville 
. Summerfield, I11. 


. Jasper 

. Ithaca 

. Greenport 

. Binghamton 

. Ithaca 
. . Cleveland, O. 
. Ithaca 

Penn Yan 

. Buffalo 

. Binghamton 


. Seneca Falls 
. Silver Creek 

Ithaca 
Cincinnati, O. 


. Orange Corian a 


Chambersburg, Pa. 
Plattsburg 
. . . Mansfield, O. 


+ es te eee COREL 


Campbell, Samuel,. . 


Clark, Chester Owen,. . 
Close, Clifton Harry,. . 


Cobb, Lorenzo Marsh, 
Connell, William Hammill, . 


Davidge, John Miller,. . . 
Pr LCT PAO rains ie) ig 0% |p (eta ln tes 
Dean wiarshal Hasbrouck, .. 1... . 0 . , 
Denman, Abram Cross, Jr.,.... 
Dickey, Edward Soule, 

Feiker, William Henry, . 

Fennell, Thomas Francis, . 


Field, Henry John, B.S., (Mass. nee. Coll, ay 


Focké, Eberhard Joseph, . 

Ford, Thomas Cheatham, 
Fowler, Charles Sumner, A.B., 
French, Leroy Noah, . 
Galloway, Fred John, 

Gibbs, Harry D., 

Gonzalez, Rafael Fernando, 
Gould, Wilson Mosher,. . . 
Graff, Joseph Way,... . 
Grant, Louis Bedell, . 
Greene, Joseph Alfred, 
Grover, Joel Franklin, ..... 
Gunnison, Royal Arch,. . . 
Hayward, Ralph, 

Henry, Eugene Howe, . 
Hoyt, George Weekford, 
Katz, Edward A., 

Lee, Thomas ey : 
Livingston, Robert Francis, B. S., 
Loonie, Thomas John, , 
Luckenbach, Edwin re eate 
Matthews, Frederick Beardsley . 
Meeker, Arthur Augustus, . . 
Morrison, Maurice, . 
Muhlhauser, Samuel A., 
Newton, Paul Alfred, . ; ‘ 
O’Brien, Henry Thomas,..... . 
Parrott, Marvin Emory, . . 


Ae ee. , he ee ee | 


TM ee PL ee Oe Oe ce tae ee 


te) oe © led le 


Vth. atc yoke | 


ResEV Lt AS AE TALCISH/ “SU. shag y lpll strat et ts 


Oa rO)) wey eS Leh Ot rie O\ oT (OU ies Pe) fe we Oe re 


AUN ata talib geese of. Ys 


Det MeITV aSCGCONVETI ase eg VM el el ute oe 


Wie ter ean at Geneva 


Crawford, Malcom Shaw, ..... Sa ALON areas 


sean Aah pS Binghamton 


ae ee ee ee 


. . . . 


. . . New York Mills 
wie tee adams: Mass. 


. Marcellus 


. Buffalo 
. Buffalo 


. Hamden 


Owego 

aii . Delhi 
. Newark, N. J. 
adi Iya AiG Y 


Natthampea: Mass. 


6) By FCI DI Re 


sR Koh eeen Elmira 
. Leverett, Mass. 
Bremen, Germany 
Houston, Texas 


rege AAS i ah tes 


Reber 

. Jamestown 
Cincinnati, O. 
. Brooklyn 
Sherwood 
Shields, Pa. 
Ithaca 

. Cold Spring 
. Nephi, Utah 
. Binghamton 
Lockport 
. Geneva 
. Ithaca 

. Honesdale 

. Clarendon 
Little Falls 

. Albany 

. Columbus, Ga. 
. Buffalo 

. . Syracuse 

. Ithaca 


. . ... Cleveland, O. 
. Washington, D. C. 


. Cohoes 
. Kingston 
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Post Gharles josephy ie sci) +. wee a UE RY IM OEE oe eae 
POtLen er OLACE SHOOTS ying Sule Men nr ocues Manele s CONTS ee Big Ithaca 
ETRE RCL mld a0 iO aie Oy oN Ret Rane aA . . Spencer 
Readshaw, Benjamin Grant, .). 9. 2. ee 
Rees Bdward Harris, 8. Ra OS) ee 
Rice; Charles Hdmund, Jiri, oo 2) og 2 espa oe 


Richards, Mredéerick; William, .)004.. 5,2 2.7 2) ee 
Richardson, Owen Dale, A.B., (Ind. Univ., ’93) A.M., (Leland 
Stanford Jr. Univ., ’94), Evansville, Ind. 


Ryan, Michael Lawrence, iy. .7)ocs) eyelet Batavia 
DALSSy, GROLAOT OS miele Ciig cd 240. A eh d Weds JEG, CONS ON ATIVE eee 
Schultz, ;Wailliam James, j.00) 2D Oy ee ean ee 
Singleton,James Michael 0) i.)u07.0 4) ete se nee Willsborough 
Slater, Harris William, 0... «8 aed i WV Se tO mee 
Smith Willard): Bran ey ee oily eu cali alley eee ean nO ee 
prider Otho Carlton Bol ule iGan leak ee eae ee en ee Cleveland, O. 
Starbuck, Frank: Moore, ') 30/56 3) 5) he 30S RE cep ee ee 
Starn George Hdwin, yo.) et 1) oo Oe ae Ae eee 
Tarbox, Clinton Oliver,y: i506) 304 le So ee 
Waylor, Fred Luthery ys oe ee ceaecen WAC ne Lee Lae ee 
Taylor, Joseph) Frederick, 2.0.07 gn ee oe EN 
Thompson, James Renwick, Jr.,..... MPI PALTRY, Vue mag ogtes 0 
TOR GAODELE 1} &, indole ny'¢ vs Orel ae eae wile e eb ada yet AoE Co See 
Vem Aber BYTON, wil.) Uso pee iat! hae Presa e rin SU Ales cet ihe 258!) 
WWALEeT en) TACIT, 2U) 0 fc ae etl eles Leone CM phan he ern {O02 SYtagiise 
Ward uiterman'Seelyey ua nr. fee os a oe een Nae ae 
Whitehead, William Arthur,. .... 5 he lanl AN oR Erie, Pa. 
Whitmore, Clifford Carleton; i240), 40) ths 13 a eo es 
Wikoefly Charles Masony i csc iu je od yee any Ae eb Ge 
WW RUCertarerate Reo Nae Mon nity Jo a tale de Cel a. eid has alte eb aM CW, Rea eas 
Williams Henry Wilber). e000. wera ahs Sig hd 64. gr Rear eae 
Wiielt Walter Bradley, 202) ke sd ie) ey eas (ee tiace 
Wiyckoth’ ClintoniRatdolphy ao ih \ omar Ru ee 


STUDENTS FROM GENERAL AND TECHNICAL COURSES 
ELECTING WORK IN THE SCHOOL OF LAW.* 


Almy Don William Robinson). i) Ge ice) Lin del) Ae eee 
andrews, Arthur dyn) Bol. el aa ey a he hie ee 
A VECYAELALLY UNE WELL. yeu cmeliaueeeiielee oe A. UN ea eae 
Backus Cyrus! Dayiy' st ah ee Aves ei hit oh 9 AN A Groton 
Batley sTamesAlberty : lon eam hey gi, alee BLE Be 
Beeber, William Parson,. .... ode hese\ ge) vale oo WW ALT eT TS ae 
Bookes, (George esiie, oe at hn) yen tn a 





*See p. 7. Admission of Students from general courses. 


See er 


ee 


HOO UNS a8 MIN aha ag OS Ws [org See CE ee a mi a era Polen Ae Warsaw 
Re CRALRL ee VAD POLO MATIC OLS Less cu tusnl ia hale te hk o ee ae hee de ae Gouverneur 
MDE tate ve NL VEO Yon i/iot PL cele cil ch veh pili amen Constable 
MUMMERS UV La POLLEY [isc is isd nto asl a: tae kee edie owes Norwich 
Peremee MPRA eer Ch tes ir) Geto ar Mee) VERN.) ey at eh) di ahate a aN fe Litchfield, I. 
IRM ODEO EP ARLON So) soho i anon Ba ees aie Cincinnati, O. 
Peer WOMmAS Wiley dl al a AR Le es bret eA Pulaski 
Peete DI@E CO NASG oH lat, oie! lavage a’ al ot ine Coeete dries Chicago, Il. 
PmErereCrre PAIINEL in lly. sctvela ada d uc ete e'k Washington, D. C. 
Pome [OceDI MIlspaueh, (se See ho} ha kote te WV BLED 
ermMnm AVERT TIO VV LUGS ae a nl B08) wl a) oy lee es Buffalo 
Pawerioren Mugene;), J... sds SA pee: atte as Se DEL Chereeen 
PEM LING ere TI UtCHING, ale. al a a WE Tl ee pe . . Brooklyn 
Henry, Edward Ulysses,...... ERO MMR 8 1 Ne jee ets Elmwood, Ill. 
SRE MERI EEN RNG 5 dah wii) atte to esas et ie bline tah mney Elmira 
fpeeemreeperien Pater MT ees 3s le) sem ee Middlefield, Conn. 
Plarsawiitord Mytam., . 5... . ss ew oe ens Baratoga Springs 
eee RL OE CR TORALTARY yn" 9’) Acalh bg MYTe se: Soy lt fat op cw laa A alee Olean 
ee TCR VV TLUIATIC IG ATISEL 0d Wott cee. yd, lwiaios anh ambien dblagenauiades Fulton 
Sere er tmeeeectn Isis iia) cc Ut green, ms J6. ie Le ud. Get tind pal teees Medina 
mrenuitis, ernest Vail, B.S., MOH. kn 6 eka 1s New York City 
ce GSTS Pe wWia. Cai arr hol hts buy arian wea! © NS wl Rochester 
sors, Charles Platt, . ..... . FORAGE ig. s2 bs oh ¥ eg ell eh god Bs Owego 
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UNIVERSITY. PUBLICATIONS 


The following publications are issued by the University 
and may be had on application to the Registrar for the first 
three, or to the Department concetned, for the others. 


1. The Cornell University Register. 
2. Announcement of Courses of Instruction. 


3. Question Papers used at Examinations for Admission, 
for Advanced Standing, and for University Scholarships. 


4. Announcement of the President White School of His- 
tory and Political Science. 


5. Announcement of the Sage School of Philosophy. 


6. Instruction in Greek, Latin, Comparative Philology 
and Classical Archzeology. 


7. The Course in Architecture. 

8. The Course in Agriculture. 

9. Announcement of Courses of Instruction in the Sum- 
mer School. 


to. Announcement of the Summer School of Law. 
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CALENDAR OF THE SCHOOL OF LAW 


1896-97 


FALL TERM—1896. 


For dates of entrance examinations see p. 9. 


Sept. 21, Monday. 


Sept. 22, Tuesday. 


Sept. 23, Wednesday. 


Sept. 24, Thursday. 


Nov. —, Thursday. 
Dec. 17, Thursday. 


Dec. 23, Wednesday. 


Jan’y 4, Monday. 
Jan’y 11, Monday. 
Jan’y 15, Friday. 
Feb’y 22, Monday. 
March 22, Monday. 
March 27, Saturday. 


April 6, Tuesday. 
May I, Saturday. 
May 14, Friday. 
May 20, Thursday. 
May 31, Monday. 
June 3, Thursday. 
June to, Thursday. 


June 17, Thursday. 


July 5, Monday. 


standing begin. 


| rstanding of candidates for advanced ~ 
Registration of matriculated students. 


standing continued. 


{standing of candidates for advanced 
Registration of matriculated students. 


Registration of new students. 


Instruction begins. 
President’s Annual Address to all students. 
12 M. 
Thanksgiving Day. Recess. 
Term examinations begin. 


Christmas recess begins. 





WINTER TERM—1897. 
Winter term begins. Registration. 
Founder’s Day. 

Date for announcing Thesis subjects. 
Washington’s Birthday. 

Term examinations begin. 


Spring recess begins. 





SPRING TERM—1897. / 
Spring term begins. Registration. 

Theses offered in competition for prize due. 
Commencement orations due. 

Theses due. 

Decoration Day recess. 

Term and Final examinations begin. 


Work ends. 


Commencement. 





Summer Law Term of 1897 begins. 
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PAOCULUNVOM THE SCHOOL OF LAW. 


JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN, D.Sc., LL.D., President. 


FRANCIS M. FINCH, A.B., LL.D., Dean, and Professor of the History 
and Evolution of the Law. 


ERNEST W. HUFFCUT, B.S., LL.B., Professor of Law. 
CUTHBERT W. POUND, Professor of Law. 

WILLIAM A. FINCH, A.B., Secretary and Professor of Law. 
*HENRY WINTHROP HARDON, A.M., LL.B., Professor of Law. 
TEDWIN H. WOODRUFF, LL.B., Professor of Law. 


JUDGE ALFRED C. COXE, A.M. (of the United States District Court), 
Lecturer on the Law of Shipping and Admiralty. 


ALBERT H. WALKER, LL.B. (of the Hartford Bar), Lecturer on the 
Patent Laws of the United States. 


JOHN ORDRONAUX, LL.D. (of the New York City Bar), Lecturer on 
Medical Jurisprudence. 


ALEXANDER H.R. FRASER, LL.B., Librarian. 





MEMBERS OF ADJUNCT FACULTIES OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


MOSES COIT TYLER, A.M., L.H.D., Professor of American History. 

GEORGE LINCOLN BURR, A.B., Professor of Ancient and Medieval 
flistory. 

HENRY MORSE STEPHENS, M.A., Professor of Modern European 
Fiistory. 

JEREMIAH WHIPPLE JENKS' A.M., Ph.D., Professor of Political 
Economy and Civil and Social Institutions. 


WALTER FRANCIS WILLCOX, LL.B., Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
Social Science and Statistics. 


CHARLES HENRY HULL, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Political 
Economy. 


DUNCAN CAMPBELL LEE, A.M., Assistant Professor of Elocution 
and Oratory. 


#*Resigned to take effect with close of current school year. 
+Appointed to take effect September 21, 1896. 


HISTORICAL NOTE. 


The School of Law of Cornell University was first opened for the 
admission of students September 23, 1887. <A building erected for its 
special accommodation at a cost of over one hundred thousand dollars 
was dedicated February 14, 1893, and was named Boardman Hallin honor 
of the first Dean of the School, Douglass Boardman. At the same time 
Mrs. A. M. Boardman and Mrs. Ellen D. Williams, the widow and 
daughter of Judge Boardman, presented to the School the Moak Law 
Library which they had purchased of the estate of the late Nathaniel C. 
Moak, of Albany. This noble gift added to the collection already pos- 
sessed gives to the School a library of twenty-four thousand volumes. 
Generous additions are made yearly and all sets of reports are kept com- 
plete to date. 

The resident Faculty of the School since its organization has been 
as follows: Judge Douglass Boardman, A.M., Dean (1887-1891) ; Judge 
Francis M. Finch, LL.D., Dean (1891——), Professor of History and Evo- 
lution of the Law (Jan. 4, 1896——-) ; Harry B. Hutchins, Ph.B., Profes- 
sor (1887-1895), Secretary (1887-1891), Associate Dean (1891-1895) ; 
Charles A. Collin, A.M., Professor (1887-1895); Francis M. Burdick, 
A.M., Professor (1887-1891) ; Charles E. Hughes, A.M., LL.B., Profes- 
sor (1891-1893) ; Ernest W. Huffcut, B.S., LL.B., Professor (1893——) ; 
Charles R. Pratt, A.M., Acting Assistant Professor (1891); William A. 
Finch, A.B., Assistant Professor (1891-2), Associate Professor (1892-1895), 
Professor and Secretary (1895——) ; Cuthbert W. Pound, Professor 
(1895 ); Henry W. Hardon, A.M., LL.B., Professor (1895-6) ; Edwin 
H. Woodruff, LL).B., Professor (1896—— ). 

The attendance of students and the number of graduates are shown 
by the following table. The different columns indicate: (1) number of 
law students ; (2) number of general course students electing law; (3) 
total enrolment ; (4) number of first degrees; (5) number of second de- 
grees (6) total number of degrees conferred. 
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THE SCHOOL OF LAW. 


LAW SCHOOL YEAR. 


The law school year for 1896-97 begins Monday, Septem- 
ber 21, 1896, and closes Thursday, June 17, 1897, being divided 
into three terms, with two intermissions of ten days each at 
Christmas and inthe Spring. Students should present them- 
selves promptly for registration on the dates fixed for that pur- 
pose in the calendar. 


ADMISSION TO THE SCHOOL. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION. 


Applicants for admission to the first-year class must be at 
least eighteen years of age, and to the second-year class at 
least nineteen years of age. 

The educational requirements for admission to the first- 
year class are as follows: 

1. Admuission on diploma or certificate. Graduates of uni- 
versities or colleges, students who have satisfactorily completed 
one year of study in any university or college of approved 
standing, or who have been admitted to full standing in the 
freshman class of Cornell University, students who have com- 
pleted an academic or high school course approved by the 
Faculty, students who hold an academic diploma or a fifty- 
count certificate, or a law student certificate* issued by the 
Regents of the State of New York, are admitted without ex- 
amination as candidates for a degree ; except that all applicants 
who are not graduates of universities or colleges, or who have 
not been admitted to the freshman class of Cornell University, 





*The Regents’ law student certificate will not be accepted for 
admission after September, 1897. In September, 1898, and thereafter, 
Regents’ diplomas will be accepted only where they would admit the 
holder to the freshman classin Arts, Philosophy or Science. 
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or who do not hold a Regents’ diploma covering six academic 
English counts, including English composition, are required 
to pass an examination in English in accordance with Rule 2 a. 

Applications for admission on a diploma or certificate issued 
by a public or private high school or academy must be sent in 
advance to the Registrar of the University by the Principal 
of the school issuing the diploma and not by the candidate 
himself, and must be accompanied by full and specific informa- 
tion with regard to the course of study, the time given to 
each subject and the amount of work covered in each subject. 
Where a catalogue or circular is issued by the school this 
should also be filed with the application. Blank forms of cer- 
tificate may be obtained of the Registrar. 

2. Admission on examination. All other applicants, if 
candidates for a degree are required to pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination in the following subjects : 


a. English. In 1896 and 1897 the examination will con- 
sist of the writing of one or more essays, upon familar topics 
assigned at the time, for the purpose of testing the applicant’s 
ability to write clear and correct English. Students who prefer 
may have their topics assigned from the introduction and Chap- 
ters I, 14, 15, 16 and 17 of Book I of Blackstone’s Commenta- 
ries. In September, 1898, and thereafter, the examination in 
English will be the same as for admission to the freshman 
class of Cornell University. See Cornell University Register 
for 1895-96, pp. 30-31. 

b. Geography, political and physical: as much as is con- 
tained in the larger school geographies, though more careful 
treatises such as those of Longmans and of Keith Johnston are 
recommended. 

c. Civil Government : as much as is contained in Fiske’s 
Civil Government or its equivalent. 

d. American History : Montgomery’s ‘‘Leading Facts in 
American History,’’ or its equivalent. 

e. English History: Gardiner’s ‘‘Student’s History of 
England,”’ or its equivalent. 

jf. One of the following subjects. (1) Latin: Ceesar, 
four books of the Gallic war, or an equivalent, with questions 
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on subject-matter, construction, and the formation and inflec- 
tion of words; Latin composition based on Allen’s or Jones’s 
Latin Composition. (2) /vench: Whitney’s Practical French 
Grammar, the first hundred pages of Super’s French Reader, 
and the whole of Crane and Brun’s Tableaux dela Révolution 
Francaise, or an equivalent. (3) German: Brandt’s Reader or 
the larger portion of Whitney’s Reader, Brandt’s, Joynes—Meis- 
sner’s or Whitney’s Grammar, or an equivalent. 

In French or German no special authors or works are des- 
ignated ; but the candidates are expected to be able to read 
simple French and German at sight, to translate English into 
French or German, and to pronounce readily and correctly.. 
All applicants are required to present at the examination a 
statement from their teachers of the amount of French or Ger- 
man previously read, the text-books used, and the proficiency 
attained. 

g. One of the following subjects. (1) Latz-: Vergil, six 
books of the A{neid, with the prosody, ov, Cicero, six orations,, 
including the four against Catiline. (2) FAvench: reading in 
modern French writers equivalent to Mérimée’s Colomba, Hu- 
go’s Hernani, and the whole of Crane’s Le Romantisme Fran- 
cais. (3) German ; reading equivalent to three or four classic 
plays or selections from classic authors, for instance, Schiller’s 
Wilhelm Tell or Maria Stuart, Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm, 
Goethe’s Egmont or Hermann and Dorothea, and selections 
from Goethe’s, Lessing’s or Freytag’s prose. (4) Plane Geom- 
etry ; as much as is contained in the larger American and 
English text-books; (5) Algebra, through quadratics, and 
including radicals and the theory of exponents. 


Notice. In September, 1898, and thereafter, the examina- 
tions for admission to the School of Law will be same as for 
admission to the freshman class of the University in Arts, Phil- 
osophy or Science. 


3. Admission on condition. Applicants may be admitted 
conditionally, notwithstanding they may be deficient in some 
subjects (other than English), in case such deficiencies are not 
so considerable as, in the judgment of the Faculty, to disqual- 


ify them from carrying on the work of the first year. All such 
conditions must be removed before the student will be allowed 
to register for the work of the second year. 

4. Admission as special students. Applicants who are 
twenty years of age may, in the discretion of the Faculty, 
be admitted to the school without examination as special stu- 
dents and may take such work as they desire, subject to the 
permission of the professors whose subjects are selected. In 
order to remain in the school special students must pass satis- 
factory term examinations in the work selected. Special stu- 
dents may be admitted as candidates for a degree if they pass 
the required entrance examinations before the beginning of the 
second year or if they attain an average standing of eighty per 
cent. in all the prescribed work of the school. Applicants for 
admission as special students should correspond with the Secre- 
tary of the School before presenting themselves in person, and 
should state fully the extent of their preparatory studies. 

5. Admission to advanced standing. Applicants for admis- 
sion to advanced standing as members of the second-year class 
must be at least nineteen years of age, must present the neces- 
sary educational qualifications for admission to the first-year 
class, and must pass a satisfactory examination in all the work 
of the first year, or offer satisfactory certificates of the comple- 
tion of such work in other law schools of approved standing. 
No person will be admitted to the second-year class except at 
the beginning of the law school year in September. 

6. Admission of students from general courses. Juniors 
and seniors in good standing in the general courses of the uni- 
versity are allowed, with permission of the General Faculty 
and with the consent of the Faculty of the Law School in each 
case, to elect studies in the School of Law which shall count 
toward graduation both in the general courses and in the 
School; but the sum total of hours so elected cannot exceed 
the number required for one year’s work in the Law School. 
Under this provision a student may complete a general course 
of university study and the law course in five years. The 
year’s work in law may all be taken in one year or may be 
divided between two years. 


ee 
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TIME AND PLACE OF EXAMINATIONS. 


Examinations in 1896 may be taken on the following 
dates at the University : 

June 12 or Sept. 15. Geography, 10:30 A. m.; Plane 
Geometry, 3 P. M. 

June 13 or Sept. 16. American History, 8 A. m.; Ele- 
mentary Algebra, 3 P. M. 

June 15 ov Sept. 17. German, BPM. 

pune to or mept, 18. | Latin, 3 p.m. 

yune 1707 Sept: 19... French,:8 A: M. 

Sept. 21. English, 10 A. M.; English History, 3 P. M.; 
Junior Law Subjects, 10 A. M., and 3 P. M. 

sept. 22. Civil Government, 10 A. M.; Junior Law Sub- 
jects, IO A. M., and 3 P. M. 

Candidates for admission upon examination must apply 
at the office of the Registrar of the University in Morrill 
Hall for permits. Candidates for admission upon diploma or 
certificate, should mail their papers to the Registrar for ex- 
amination before registration day. After registering at the 
office of the Registrar of the University, students must report 
at the office of the Secretary of the School, in Boardman Hall, 
where they will register and receive such directions as may be 


necessary. 
SUGGESTIONS TO CANDIDATES. 


It is desirable that applicants who are residents of the 
State of New York, and are not graduates of a college or uni- 
versity, should procure the Regents’ ‘‘law student certifi- 
cate’’ before presenting themselves for admission. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
I. UNDERGRADUATE COURSE. 


[Beginning September, 1897, the undergraduate course will require 
three years for its completion. | 


The course of instruction extends through two years of 
nine months each. Beginning with the fall of 1897 the course 
will thereafter extend through three years of nine months each. 
The object of the School is to afford a thorough training 
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in the fundamental principles of Anglo-American law, both 
the substantive law and the law of procedure. Instruction is 
carried on by the study of text-books, syllabi, and selected 
cases, by lectures and exposition, and by colloquy and discus- 
sion. In addition to the courses given by the resident Faculty, 
provision is made each year for courses of lectures by emi- 
nent specialists in the profession. 

The undergraduate work consists of the regular class room 
work, university court work, examinations, and the preparation 
of theses. 

THE COURSE OF STUDY. 


JUNIOR VEAR. 


1. Contract. Professor Woodruff. Fall and winter terms. 
M. TIT. W. Th. 10. Huffeut’s Anson on Contract: Huftent 
and Woodruff’s American Cases on Contract. 

2. Torts. Professor Huffcut. Fall and winter terms. 
T. W. Th. 9. Pollock on Torts; Burdick’s Cases on Torts. 

3. Criminal Law and Procedure. Professor Pound. Fall 
and winter terms. M.W,..F. ort... Clark's Criminal eae 
Clark’s Cases on Criminal Law ; New York Penal Code and 
Code of Criminal Procedure. 

4. Property: (@) Personal Property ; (0) Real Property 
begun. Professor Finch. Fall, winter and spring terms. 
MoM LL rere 

5. Agency. Professor Huffcut. Spring term. T. W. 
Th. 9. Huffcut’s Elements of Agency ; Huffcut’s Cases on 
Agency. 

6. Domestic Relations and the Law of Persons. Pro- 
fessor Woodruff. Spring term. M. T. W. Th. 10. Ewell’s 
Cases on Domestic Relations, Students’ Edition. 

7. Civil Procedure. Professor Pound. Spring term. 
M. W. F.11. Bryant’s Code Pleading. New York Code of 
Civil Procedure. 

8. Hypothetical Cases in Contract and Tort. Pro- 
fessors Huffcut and Woodruff. F. 9, 10. 

g. Additional Lecture Courses. See Senior Year, courses 
16 to 18. 
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10. Optional Courses. See courses in other departments, 
put4. 


SENIOR YEAR. 


I. Equity Jurisprudence. Professor Huffcut. Fall and 
winter terms. M. W. F. to. 

2. (a) Real Property ; (6) Wills and Administration. Pro- 
fessor Finch. Fall, winter and spring terms. M. W. F. 11. 

3. Bills, Notes and Checks. Professor Huffeut. Spring 
term. M. W.F.10. Bigelow’s Elements ; Bigelow’s Cases. 

4. Carriers. Professor Woodruff. Fall term. T. Th. 9. 
McClain’s Cases on Carriers. 

5. Insurance. Professor Woodruff. Winter term. T. 
Th. 9. Elliot on Insurance with illustrative cases. 

6. Corporations. Professor Pound. Spring term. M. W. 
F. 9. Taylor on Private Corporations. Cumming’s Cases on 
Private Corporations. 

7. Damages. Professor Woodruff. Spring term. T. Th. 
9. Sedgwick’s Elements ; Beale’s Cases. 

8. Sales. Professor 

9g. Partnership. Professor 

Io. Civil Procedure. Professor Pound. Fall term. M. 
W.F.9. (See Junior course 7, of which this is continuation). 

Ii. Hvidence. Professor Pound. Winter term. M. W. 








ie 

12. (a) Statute of Frauds. (6) Fraudulent Convey- 
ances. (¢c) Practical Suggestions for Preparation and Trial of 
Causes. Judge Finch. Fall and Winter terms. T. Th. ro. 

13. Constitutional Law. Professor Pound. Fall term. 
T. Th. 11. Black’s Constitutional Law. 

14. International Law. Professor Huffcut. Winter term. 
eee rt. 

15. History and Evolution of Law. Judge Finch. Spring 
term. T. Th. 10. ‘The course at present consists of the fol- 
lowing lectures: 1. Introductory. 2. Rudimental Relations. 
3. The Patriarchal System. 4. Tort and Possession. 5. 
Status and Sovereignty. 6. Transfers of Possession. 7. His- 
tory of Contract. 8. Moses and Menu. 9g. The Attic and 
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Salic Law. 10. The Twelve Tables. 11. The Twelve Ta- 
bles, continued. 12. ‘The Praetorand His Ethics. 13. Jus- 
tinian. 14. The Roman Evolution. 15. Anglo Saxon Law. 
16. The Feudal System. 17. The Common Law. 

16. ‘The Patent Laws of the United States. Mr. Walker. 

17. Medical Jurisprudence. Dr. Ordronaux. 

18. The Law of Shipping and Admiralty. Judge Coxe. 

19. University Court. Fall and Winter terms. M. W. 
Hi: 

20. Optional Courses. See courses in other departments, 


pv. 
THE UNIVERSITY COURT. 


Sessions of the University Court are held, as a rule, each 
week during the fall and winter terms. The resident mem- 
bers of the Law Faculty and the graduate students constitute 
the Court. All opinions of the Court are in writing, and are 
placed on file in the Law Library. 

The hearings of the Court are based upon assumed facts, 
the only questions open to discussion being questions of law. 
Students are required to prepare pleadings, which are submit- 
ted for criticism to the professor having in charge the subject 
of pleading and procedure, and briefs in which the principles 
applicable to the case are clearly stated and such authorities 
cited as are to be produced at the oral argument. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


At the end of each term the members of both classes are 
subjected to written examinations upon the work of the term, 
and in some cases to oral examinations as well. The promo- 
tion of a student to full standing in his class at a subsequent 
term and his continuance in the school are dependent upon the 
manner in which he passes such examinations. Furthermore, | 
the Faculty do not hesitate to drop a student from the rolls at 
any time in the year on becoming satisfied that he is neglecting 
his work. At the end of the senior year all candidates for 
graduation are also required to pass satisfactory examinations 
on all of the subjects of the course. 
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THESES. 


Hach member of the senior class who is a candidate for a 
degree, is required to prepare and deposit with the Faculty, at 
least one month before graduation, a thesis, not less than forty 
folios in length, upon some legal topic, selected by himself and 
approved by the Faculty. The production must be satisfactory 
in matter, form and style ; and the student presenting it must 
hold himself in readiness to be examined upon the subject. 


II. GRADUATE COURSE. 


Graduates of this or other law schools of approved stand- 
ing are admitted to the graduate course of study, which ex- 
tends over one year. The course is designed to meet the needs 
of those who desire to spend a third year in the study of the 
law either in general or special investigation. The work con- 
sists of the following elements : 

t. Major subject. Each student at the beginning of the 
year selects a major subject in which he is expected to make 
thorough investigation. The student is under the direction of 
the professor in whose department he selects his major subject, 
and is required to present periodical reports as to the progress 
of his work. 

2. Minor subject. In addition to the major subject each 
student is required to select a minor subject and to give to it 
such time and attention as the professor in whose department 
it lies may direct. 

3. Additional general subjects. Each student must fur- 
ther take such additional general courses as may be given by 
members of the Faculty for the benefit of all graduates. These 
courses are announced at the beginning of each year. 

4. Thesis. Each student must prepare a thesis upon 
some topic connected with his major subject and approved by 
the professor in charge of that subject. This production must 
be of a high character as to subject matter and scholarship and 
the author must be prepared to stand an examination upon it 
and defend the position which it maintains. 

5. University Court. Graduates are required to sit with 
the Faculty in the hearing of causes in the University Court 
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and to prepare written opinions in the cases decided, upon con- 
sultation with the member of the Faculty presiding. 

6. Examinations. Graduates are examined upon all the 
work carried on during the year and must pass with high credit 
in order to become entitled to the advanced degree. 

Five graduate scholarships of one hundred dollars each 
are conferred each year by the Faculty of the School. (See 
Scholarships and Prizes, p. 18). 


II. SUMMER LAW SCHOOL COURSE. 


A summer term of six weeks is conducted by the resi- 
dent Faculty of the School, but the work of this term cannot 
be counted as a part of the regular course leading to a degree. 
For a description of these courses see Appendix B. 


IV. COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS. 


Students in the School of Law may, with permission of 
the Faculty of the School of Law and with the consent of the 
General Faculty of the University in each case, elect courses in 
the President White School of History and Political Science, 
the Department of Elocution and Oratory, or other depart- 
ments, without the payment of any extra fee. 

Some students who are not graduates of universities or 
colleges, prefer to take three years for the completion of the 
Law Schocl course, giving ten class-room hours each week to 
law studies and five or more to studies in the other deparments. 
This arrangement meets the approval of the Law Faculty who 
are always ready to advise such students in the selection of 
non-professional courses. 


PRESIDENT WHITE SCHOOL OF HISTORY AND 


POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


The President White School of History and Political Sci- 
ence offers over sixty courses in the following departments : 
(1) Ancient and Mediceval History ; (2) Modern European 
History ; (3) American History ; (4) Politics ; (5) Social Sci- 
ence and Statistics ; (6) Political Economy and Finance. Of 
these courses the Faculty of the School of Law earnestly recom- 
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mend that law students take at least two, namely, the course in 
American Constitutional History and the course in English 
Constitutional History. A full account of the courses will be 
found in the University Register for 1895-6 at pp. 79, 125, 
or in the special announcement of the President White School 
for 1895-6. 

The following courses are among those specially recom- 
mended to law students desiring to take optional work in his- 
tory or political science. Not all of these courses can be taken 
except by students who are in residence three or more years : 

i. American History. Professor Tyler. Two years. M. 
WE 2. 

2. American Constitutional History. Professor Tyler. 
Gnervéeare 1) Th, 3. 

3. General History of England. Professor Morse Steph- 
ens. One year. M. W. F. 12 

4. Constitutional History of England. Professor Morse 
Stephens. One year. T. Th. 12. 

5. Hurope during the Middle Ages. Professor Burr. 
One year. M. W.F. 9. 

7. General History of Europe from the Commencement 
of the 17th Century. Professor Morse Stephens. One year. 
M. W. F. 11. 

7. Lectures Introductory to the Political Sciences. Pro- 
fessors Jenks, Willcox, Hull. Spring term. M. W. F. 9. 

8. Political Institutions. Professor Jenks. One year. 
May BaAV TO, 

wt. Histery—otReltreat-tdeas. Professor Jenks. One 
year. Tee. W,)2, 

10. Elementary Social Science. Associate Professor Will- 
Coxe One year. =) I. Th. 9: 

11. Social Statistics. Associate Professor Willcox. One 
year. M. W. &. y 

12. Political ‘Economy. Professor Jenks and Dr. Bul- 
look. Two terms. M. W..F. 9. / (th )) 

13. Money, Credit and en’ ; History of the Mone- 
tary and Financial Legislation of the United States. Assistant 
Professor Hull. One year. M. W. F. 11. 
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14. Economic Legislation Professor Jenks. One year. 
OA TSG a ie | 

15. The Labor Question; Fall term, Methods of Indus- 
trial Remuneration ; Winter term, History of Trade-union- 
ism ; Spring term, Socialism. Dr. Bullock. T. Th. 12. 

16. Transportation. Assistant Professor Hull. Spring 
term. MON Wy By O. 

17. Industrial History, especially of the United States. 
Dru tock a Doo By TO, 

18. Economic and Commercial Geography. Associate 
Professor Wilcox. One year. T. Th. 8. 

19. Finance: Taxation, Financial Administration, Bi&blic 
Debts. Assistant Professor Hull. One year. Th. F. 1o. 

20. History of the State of New York with Especial Ref- 
erence to its Financial Development. Assistant Professor 
Hull, Fall and winter terms.. M. W. to. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


The Department of Elocution and Oratory offers excep- 
tional advantages to law students for training in public speak- 
ing. Special classes are formed for the benefit of members of 
the School who desire to elect courses in the department. The 
Faculty of the School strongly recommend that students take 
at least one year of work in this department. A description of 
the courses will be found in the University Register for 1895-6 
ALHD Di tg oyelece 

The following are the courses that may be taken by law 
students : 


1. Public Speaking. ‘The technique of elocution. Pro- 
fessor Lee. One year. M. W.F. 12. For Juniors. 

2. Oratory. Lectures, and the writing and delivery of 
orations. Professor Lee. Fall and winter terms. ‘T. Th. 
12. For Seniors. 

3. Hxtempore Speaking. Professor Lee. One year. S. 
10-12. Open to a limited number of students selected by com- 
petition from among those who have taken the course in Public 
Speaking. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


The Department of Physical Culture is also open to law 
students. There is a large and well equipped gymnasium and 
armory, supplied with gymnastic apparatus, dressing rooms, 
lockers, baths, lavatories, etc. An athletic ground of nearly 
ten acres, known as Percy Field, is used for out door games 


and contests. 
GENERAL LIBRARY. 


The university library containing about one hundred and 
forty thousand volumes and twenty-eight thousand pamphlets 
is accessible to law students in the same way as to students in 
other departments. 


GRADUATION FROM THE SCHOOL. 
FIRST DEGREE. 


The degree of Bachelor of Laws is conferred upon all stu- 
dents who have satisfactorily completed the work of the under- 
graduate course. ‘This course requires two years for its com- 
pletion, and no student is allowed to graduate except after two 
years of actual residence (unless in case of admission to ad- 
vanced standing) without special permission of the Faculty. 
No student is allowed to graduate unless he has been in resi- 
dence at least one year. The minimum of law work required 
is fifteen hours a week for two years, but this work may be ex- 
tended over three or more years provided the aggregate is 
equal to fifteen hours a week for two years. 


SECOND DEGREE. 


The degree of Master of Laws is conferred upon all stu- 
dents who have satisfactorily completed the work of the gradu- 
ate course, but not unless they have been actually in residence 
one full year. 

CERTIFICATES OF ATTENDANCE. 


Each student who has been in regular attendance upon the 
School, whether entitled to a degree or not, may, on application 
to the Faculty, receive an official certificate of attendance, 
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which states the time of his attendance and, if desired, the de- 
gree of his attainments. ‘Time certificates required for adimis- 
sion to the bar examinations in the State of New York will not 
be issued unless the applicant has taken at least ten hours of law 
work each week during the time for which such certificate is 
asked to be issued. If less than ten hours a week be taken 
certificates will be issued specifying the hours and subjects 
taken. 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 


STATE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Under the provisions of the University charter the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction is empowered to award 
annually as many free scholarships in Cornell University as 
equal the number of assembly districts in the State. This 
number is at present one hundred and fifty. These scholar- 
ships entitle the holder to free tuition for four years, which may 
be extended to six years in certain cases. For particulars in 
regard to these scholarships, application should be made to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction at Albany. 


GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


There are annually awarded by the Faculty of the School 
five graduate scholarships of one hundred dollars each, an 
amount equal to the regular tuition fee. Candidates must be 
graduates of this school or of some similar school having equiv- 
alent courses of instruction. Applications must be filed with 
the Faculty on or before the 15th of May of the school year 
preceding the one for which the application is made, and in 
case of graduates of other schools must be accompanied by tes- 
timonials as to attainments and character. The moneys due on 
the scholarships are payable at the office of the Treasurer of the 
University in three equal payments, on December 15, March 


15, and June 15. 
PRIZES. 


LAW SCHOOL THESIS PRIZE. 


A fund of two thousand dollars has been given by a friend 
of the School, the income of which is devoted each year, under 
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the direction of the Law Faculty, either for prizes for graduat- 
ing theses, or for printing theses of special merit, or for both 
such purposes. ‘The way in which the income is to be applied 
is determined each year upon the presentation of theses. All 
theses submitted for this prize must be delivered to the Secre- 
tary on or before May 1st. Other theses of special merit 
receive mention on the Commencement programme. 


THE ’94 MEMORIAL PRIZE. 


A prize established by the University Class of ’94 1s award- 
ed each year for excellence in debate. Any undergraduate in 
the University may compete for this prize. For rules govern- 
ing the contest see the Cornell University Register for 1895-6, 
p. 174. 

COMMENCEMENT ORATIONS. 


Hach year the Faculty of the School of Law will select for 
Commencement speakers not more than two seniors in the 
School. The orations must be presented on or before the sec- 
ond Friday in May, must not exceed 750 words in length, and 
the competitors must satisfy the Professor of Elocution and 
Oratory of their fitness to appear as public speakers. 


FEES AND EXPENSES. 
TUITION FEES. 


The fee for tuition for all students is $100 a year, payable 
as follows: $40 at the beginning of the first term ; $35 at the 
beginning of the second term ; and $25 at the beginning of the 
third term. These fees must be paid at the office of the Treas- 
urer within ten days after registration. 


A fee of $5 to cover expenses of graduation, degrees, etc., 
is charged to each person taking the baccalaureate degree. 
This fee must be paid at least ten days before commencement. 

The fee charged for the master’s degree is $10.00, which 
must be paid at least ten days before commencement. 


Tuition is free to students with State scholarships. 
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EXPENSES. 


The following is a fair estimate of the yearly expenses : 


Tuition, ~ = - - ~ ~ £100 00 
Room, board, lights, fuel, and laundry, - ~ 200 00 
Text-books, about — - - - - 40 00 

Total, - - - - - - $340 00 


The additional expenses of a student depend so largely 
upon his personal tastes that it is dificult to give an estimate. 

The expense of living in Ithaca varies, for board, room, 
fuel, and lights, from $4 to $7 a week. By the formation of 
clubs, students often materially reduce their expenses. 


Further information upon points not covered by this an- 
nouncement may be had by addressing THE SCHOOL oF LAw, 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N. Y. 


- P » 
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THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF LAW. 


A summer term is conducted by the regular instructing force of the 
School. In 1896, it will open Monday, July 6, and continue for s7x 
weeks. The admirable equipment of the School and the delightful loca- 
tion of the University make the place an exceptionally favorable one 
for the study of law during the summer months. The courses offered are 
open to all persons who may desire to take advantage of them, but they 
are conducted with particular reference to the needs of the following 
classes of students: jirs?, those who desire an opportunity for a compre- 
hensive review, preparatory to an application for admission to the bar ; 
second, those who wish, before entering on a regular law-school course, 
to obtain some general notions of the law and to become familiar with 
law-school methods ; ¢#irvd, those who are unable to spend more than a 
single term at a law school. It is thought also that the opportunities. 
offered may be of advantage to students in this and other law schools 
who desire to spend a part of the vacation in regular and systematic 
study, and to business men. No preliminary examination for admission 
is exacted. 

The following courses are offered: 1. Real Property Law. 2. Equity 
3. Crimes. 4. Torts. 5. Contracts. 6. Wills and Administration. 7. Cor- 
porations. 8. Evidence. 

The regular class-room work is eighteen hours a week with such addi- 
tional hours as are found necessary for purposes of drill. 

The large and carefully selected library of the School is open daily 
throughout the term for the use of the students. They will also be enti- 
tled to the privileges of the general library of the University. 

Tuition $35.00, payable in advance. This is the only fee charged, 
and entitles the student to all the privileges of the School for the term. 

A circular containing more detailed information will be sent upon 
application. All letters of inquiry should be directed to the Summer 
School of Law, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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ADMISSION TO THE NEW YORK BAR. 


The rules and statutes governing the subject of admission to the 
New York Bar are: 

Code Civil Procedure, 22 193, 56-59, 14, 67, 18. 

Court of Appeals, Rules for the admission of attorneys and counsel- 
ors at law adopted on October 22, 1894, asamended on December 2, 1895, 
to take effect on January 1, 1896. 

Rule I of the General Rules of Practice of the Supreme Court as 
adopted to take effect on January 1, 1896, (Hun’s Court Rules, 1896 Ed. 
Pp: 3). 

Rules of the State Board of Law Examiners. 

Rules and explanations of the Board of Regents of the University of 
the State of New York regulating the preliminary examination of law 
students. 

The above statutes and rules (except Supreme Court Rule I) are 
fully set forth with annotations, explanations and forms in 

Smith’s Court of Appeals Practice, 4th Ed. 1896, pp. 3-11, 127-190. 

The rules of the Court of Appeals in relation to the admission of 
attorneys to the bar may be obtained on application to Clerk of the Court 
of Appeals, Albany, N. Y. 

The rules and other details of the regents’ examinations are given in 
the Examination Hand-book which may be obtained on application to 
Secretary of the Regents of the University of the State of New York, 
Albany, N. Y. 

The rules of the State Board of Law Examiners, with dates of hold- 
ing bar examinations may be obtained on application to F. M. Danaher, 
Secretary of the Board, 41-2 Benson Building, Albany, N. Y. 

Time spent in the study of law before the student is eighteen years 
of age cannot be counted toward making up the period of law study 
required as a condition of entering an examination for admission to the 
bar. The evidence of preliminary general education required, is either 
(1) graduation from a college or university, or (2) the filing with the 
‘Clerk of the Court of Appeals of a regents’ law student certificate. 

A college graduate must study law either (a) for two years after 
graduation or (4) for three years altogether before he can be admitted. 

A non-graduate of a college or university must study law for three 
years before he can be admitted. 

Attendance at a law school during a law school year of eight 
‘months, or more, counts as one year of law study. Such attendance for 
less than eight months counts only the actual time of attendance. Three 
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months of law school vacation, spent in the actual service of a law 
office clerkship, in this state, no part of whichis taken for vacation from 
the office, may be counted toward the required period of law study. 

But a year of law study by the service of an office clerkship cannot 
be completed in less than an actual year. Two months in the year may 
be taken as vacation from the office, but the entire twelve months must 
actually expire before a year of the required period of law study in an 
office can be counted. 

The study of law is required to be pursued either (1) by attendance 
at a law school in this state or elsewhere, or (2) by the service of a clerk- 
ship in a law office within this State. Time spent in the service of a 
clerkship in a law office outside this State cannot be counted toward 
making up the required period of law study. Zhe rules no longer abso- 
lutely require any service of office clerkship before admission to the bar. 

Law study by service of office clerkship counts only from the 
date of filing, with the clerk of the Court of Appeals, the attorney’s 
certificate of the commencement of the clerkship in his office. No 
papers need be filed to fix the date of commencing law study by law 
school attendance. But the non-graduate of a college or university can- 
not count law study in either law school or law office for more than one 
year before filing his regents’ law student certificate with the clerk of 
the Court of Appeals. 
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CATALOGUE OF STUDENTS. 


STUDENTS IN THE SCHOOL OF LAW. 1895-96. 


GRADUATES. 
Beemoecarre ranktin, LL.B. oso ss eee Brooklyn 
Seer UMREL ORO QRCLN TN reste ee cic bein oe ees ede Ithaca 
Gambee, Wheeler Benjamin, LL.B.,.....-.....----.1-2-.-.--.- Livonia 
Pan eh GeO re, tol BD. ie os i peek cule nee oes Batavia 
Semrmnrves ts PlOts 00 e ey ds ee ce eee Lee Elmira 
Moivre tamirew James, L1,.B, 25 Canandaigua 
Pare matiero, Micuaer rrancis, 1) Bio lL Buena Vista 
*Moll, Theophilus John, Ph.B., LL.B., (DePauw), _.___Evansville, Ind. 
Nc ah die 0 cd tl LAS Sp a A OR oP pre onl Be Ithaca 
Sag Cerner tee 0705 Bo i kt oe Johnson Creek 
Ay ite a fem Olin, Fy... 022 ol Con kk rants Les Cleveland, Ohio 
SENIORS. 
Peeters! OMiy LetMUNOSON oe gee le San Jose, Cal. 
Puma STS PACE A re Seneca Falls 
mEpCoom ALueveland (sArUver,. 2. Le a Silver Creek 
Pee Oe LOC e sr ALB, jo bist mop eee Skaneateles 
Tee re PETIT NOLO go oe Chambersburg, Pa. 
ep RMEEEEE ISU OT a oe oe le ee Ce Mansfield, Ohio 
Pepe Ata Ae AMOO? OT oo oe eb i ew a Gouverneur 
PETG NCIS ee ee Ske ee ee Adams, Mass.. 
HSU SEN SOS hg ds 9 9 0) « Pee See ly East Constable 
eB Nisin Soon ss 8 os a SN eS ce BR RE Ba gr SCH Ge ue Marcellus 
De IRELEIAD TY Gee tet L/L a ee ee Pittsburgh 
Cee as SIENA ALR 22s IR an RARE gua a eS NT ba Neen aN VORS RA Buffalo 
MNP PEPE ATL os coe ei capesclln vy wie cn phic ren a SS ee oe eee Buffalo 
Co aE ECU eo 2S IE Ra ap Oy Sloe aca ASAE Do fe Salamanca 
Be eC eNO YT Lh LE WY so we Ser Sa es ced neve ae man ep pment ake Hamden 
POR SAUTE POS IR SIG TESS gh MER RRR SISTERS RGR IDE? RIE SIS ANS BE 444 Binghamton 
po) 2a INO gl a he el Stele ASE aS aL a appl: gOS SU RE Litchfield, I11 
Pee PE eCeLIC Ey JOM (Sect ok capes eee te aoe Lea Owego 
PT mI Aree rim enrOUCK sees 0 eee ek Delhi 
POSUAESIIL GP ree 8 Oya ae Mi A RUA ERS pean I wes SME AT Oa ee Glens Falls. 





*Graduate scholars. Seep. 18. 








Fetker Wilts Henry) co ace hide epee ee eee: Northampton, Mass. 
Fennell ihomas: Rrantis, oot one ea Elmira 
Field,“Henry john,.B.S:,.( Mass, Agr, Coll) oe ee Ithaca 
Fowler,.Charies Sumner sav be, (oe) oo pant 2 0 ee ee SRR Ithaca 
French, LeRoy Noah. Ocoee eek Reber 
Freshman Howard ArtnuteeD, le oe keen oe ee New York City : 
Galloway Pred) JOD. Meh wore ee ere ee ee Jamestown 
Gould swWiison Mosher 2 care ge ie ee eee Sherwood 
isTant..OU1S) DeGei eo us ae oe Be ly teat eae aaa es Ithaca 
Greene, Joseph ATE co ue eee te eh eral aes Cold Spring 
Grover, | Oel Hranklinie crew Le co Os anes eee Nephi, Utah 
Girinisony Royal Archin soos fey ee Binghamton 
Hall, Benjamin ,WallatemPni Bis we or PUR meeaauanr Ad hie es d's 5), Buffalo 
PLarter  LOTeT WOON e ray eee ta oe ee Copenhagen 
FLOTEOTI SY Le RO pies ena ees ea es ee ee a a Binghamton 
Hoyt, George Whitworthy. oo lciews oe a Ithaca 
Keane; Lomas dManniCey eens oe: oie ne ee New York City 
Dee, LOOMAS OTT y oe ce suka tio 3s 2 er Clarendon 
Lewis; Dantorth Ruggles ace bod Oe ot oe ee Auburn 
MCA Nisters Peter Francis’ BiB ak) ee ee ae ee Ithaca 
Matthews, Prederick Beardsléy.00 Noo 0 ee Buffalo 
Newton, Patil Alfred as Oars we a ee ee Washington, D. C. 
Post; Charles Josepit ile cam we ees Se eee Montrose, Pa. 
Potter, HoraceiShatter, soc eS eee Ithaca 
Pati (Sree oe ee ee ene le ae 2 ee Ithaca 
Rees a wands Harris, 25 er aa he keel ea eer Westernville 
Rice Charles) Bdmuncly a) ree ees eee er ean ee Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Richards Frederick William) tO A ee Westport 


Richardson, Owen Dale, A.B., (Ind. Univ.), A.M., (Stanford), 
Evansville, Ind. 


Roses Walter, Malins; AVS (Stantord) pelea. soni ieee Ontario, Cal. 
Royce Herbert) Blakely uso ee epee eet ee ee Middletown 
Ryan; Mithael *lawrence, 82725 ee ee Batavia 
St reor ge wrierbertrA wolistis et ee eee eee ee ee Hoosick Falls 
Safford,Lemuel- Wihitney) 2-2. cee eee ee ee ee Whallonsburgh 
Sanssyt Gordon ere he co i en ea ene Savannah, Ga. 
Schenck. William? Hlmer; Pho Bogota Fulton 
Sehultz,” Williant. James so ele eee ese eee a paren Binghamton 
Shaffer! William Anthomy, 2 0nCo nT ee Sn eee ee er Fort Edward 
Skinners FrederickiBush Al Bots ke ee ee eee Medina 
Slater rlarris iW iia so. Voce eee eee eee ee Washington, D. C. 
Smith willatd crane see ere ee ee ee eee ene Lee, Mass. 
Snider,; Otho Carleton. Bi, 2 oe ae eee Cleveland, Ohio 
Spencers, eases ba ward sees ue es eo cen eis eee eee ee Rock Island, Ill. 


Starbuck, Prank Moore ee oo ee ee ee Glens Falls 











mL CF OWI ar ee eck Soahenl oa eee San Francisco, Cal. 
POE, WIONOAI 28 hol LS px teh at ee eee ee Amsterdam 
Sem rT a LY OT Ai ey ike as Lento ae ee Fredonia 
Bn ee eC bier Cokie Ll eld fed wd ee Plainfield, N. J. 
Pronosn foties teirwick. Jr. jy ooo le ee os os Newburgh 
Ea USS 1 [RRC SA ge LeeLee Sl at AN MRO Depa SAF Chicago, Il. 
Racer ye faines) etrig: 26 20 Halifax, N. S., Canada 
Uy ES Oo CY ea) Pie Os ee nT Adel, le bia Oe Soe A Syracuse 
RMA ETUC VE Mis tpg arate nem eine ed Ha Louisville, Ky. 
RereeareaaW Ait ALtOUr lo ck eh ae Chicago, Ill. 
rte fOr CATIOLOIN, oo gio oie nba ee ee Fremont, Ohio 
RMR AROS VIO SOTL 6 ee ib rca wier ne eve wren Se Richfield Springs 
Det MMELOIA VV LLDGT oil nk es we nie eine ee Glens Falls 
ieee ron RANOOIDN, 2 ok i an ee eee eee Elmira 
JUNIORS. 
MMe LON (Tey oe ee ym atep a aes) PDs Brooklyn 
De eEU MLE ONMLIGOT foe eo) ee el Keeseville 
Ieee EE LMOMAG 2. a ek ene ee ale Jamestown 
BO ISSA Grete he © ME Is Sn es ee meee Auburn 
eT TEE DS Eh i ho Sohne pei a, tml Sah a be Ithaca 
PM Da COULO re ee Se Waverly 
Balke, William Walter,_._____ Of NEL LPN Ae EL) Rie eV. Cincinnati, Ohio 
PSs yy SE BC sue 5) 7S ee ee Se eee ag iE Buffalo 
Ot UM LS ae WR NUNES 0d | AS Sr ce mea ce Brooklyn 
Pree ere Pe LY ONG i et ae ae in nl eee Syracuse 
pews. Hunter Loomis; ........--<-..- sii ob wee Oe oe Pennellville 
POURRA NG i io ee Sa oe oS on ge INOW SOL CLE 
Pome ecw tanisey, MAME. oso. 213 eee New York City 
Pree eG CT VIG. ny ne ee ee Beach Haven, Pa. 
Re MIT ENN Wisi rare tes re wo del oe ee Ee ee Hempstead 
ivanell; spencer, 22-22... CRE Teme Spear Mena ee ST By 23 Fruit Valley 
Been OU, Oy 2)hs500+.-...----- mie a te Ree Ee Riverside, Ill. 
POTS METIIE EES IGG LIEL 00. oo ogo ee a oe waded Ithaca 
Premed awhence TOU, 2.) e. ooo ll ee Bd ihe anata Horseheads 
eR UATE EOE CUT nee ie Salas ae ae paw a eee eek Lindley 
SRL Ah ares i ene os ee ee rs Willard, Utah 
Si) Siete ET My 9 hE fa. i ner ennai eu Rereee RAT PaON 2 OCEANA LN Fabius 
iam oenieriiy Corydon Charles, 2-205... ese East Constable 
BA PRIPRLOTUMAUATUCLL tec oe ee ee Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
Be OS oe tata a nok Se a an Se Pensacola, Fla. 
2 PoE STAR'S MAM Tid Fog 2 SR a ee OR fey OM eR a Grantsville, Utah 
Ee CLIC AN 2 coh A ne SOS PRE hla Syracuse 
Prone mites DlOOK 7 asin es woe ana oen ae Salt Lake City, Utah 


CT MEP GL RLCKANUCT ot. a Cer noir ane ee Ls ee os Seneca Falls 
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Coursen,) James awit) oe ee es Chicago, Il. 
Cram Walliam Walter Notts oe Sn han alesis oka ae a Peat) Toledo, Ohio 
Elston] udson Georges 25 523 ee es ed Ithaca 
Fairchild) Charles Gray, 02 be 20 Oe ee Parish 
Farley, William Wallace,_-____- eh hehe 0) Ta at he a Silage a ee Binghamton 
PartsMred Henrys ic 0 ge eee Ce ee Big Flats 
Federspiel Mortimer Alexander (Ph, D022. 00 eee __Ithaca 
Bitchwybdwardu Eup bard shite ee eee Jefferson, Ohio 
Horster, (Frank Richardson. so. 2 ee eee Westfield 
Buller Bradley: wi? Jus oe ove ema oe ts en ee Cedarville 
Gainbeey Charles Merrill, 02 er i ee Ithaca 
Gano: Darwin Curtis aol pees Lue he ae eee _Starkey 
Gibbs;Harry, Drake, (Bis, wut os es ee Ithaca 
Gibson, Jolin Cushing) 77 eee ee ad eck Mansfield, Pa. 
Haines Robert: MillerAi Ban Towa Coll)),0 722 eae Grinnell, Iowa 
Hammond, Harry Motace 2 alee use 5 2 eee Clevelancentai 
Harkness: William Harvest. iets cee Uo ee eee ee Brooklyn 
Havemeyer, Herbert Byerard iyo. co oe Oe Chicago, Il. 
PTT Waa GT CELLS ur aie em ere eee er ee YL Washington, D. C. 
Holmes “Rehert ic eee ere eel pat 2) we St. Louis, Mo. 
Hoppin, John Jewell aga OP ed New York City 
Hutchinson, Norman, __ AMA LIA 6 art AR E28 San Francisco, Cal. 
Jackson, Willard Cartwrieut shies. ors woe ee ae Wilmington, Del. 
Jacobus, Mandeville Cornelius, _________ BNE Pn Ny Hnglewood, N. J. 
Jenney, Alexander Dayis, ALB (Princeton); uo: 222 See Syracuse 
R faye ball eya'eel By gar bee om Ceahely meat al bold xk etic /20!, bid ds ots Allan ‘ s _Montour Falls 
Tomson, Fiennan (liso re ven see eee rs eee es New York City 
Keach, Nelson Lester, 2-22-22: pes |S ROMER pan Fens Hoosick Falls 
Keator Joel Leste, ) 2 1G as maser sate sae dt La eeROox pity 
Bellon Prances A tices) ita camara ieee wee anger oe Coldwater, Mich. 
Kerri Prank dviarshia lr til canis te eee ae CU Uc Cee eee eee Buffalo 
Kaneston, John Francis. 22s CN AE Shieh ___._Skaneateles 
Ue PONT OSE Tyne ie 2d) So Re sere een te er Brooklyn 
a Pointe; George Wilson, (Jr) 202 oe ee Menomonie n wise 
Ta Portes williams Wilson... preier eee ee Menomonie, Wis. 
ewisi josiuan Rowers iC. ry ete neers ee ee se ee Babes New York City 
Tiewis OBR OtOrrier AAC aloe ween eee ee Syracuse 
Lavermore;. Carlton ubaile wnt Deol ares elegans ees leur eee Silver Creek 
Loving, Arthur Sylvester, B.S., (Illinois Coll.),________ Jacksonville, Il. 
Lyors, Urbane) Chauncey, es team ee ee ee a Windsor 
MacDougall (lewis Smetlley sees Oe eee Hornellsville 
McRoberts.) William; Gard ner sii sere pa ee ee Peoria, IIl. 
Magee,’ Ernest De Los, A.B.,\( Stanford), ---__________._ San Diego, Cal. 
Manville, Cleveland DeVere.) Wo we ee ee eee Lowville 


Mayer Charles | Eipit) 220 ie ea es eae ee ee Sturgeon, Mo. 


ee ee 








DNTPS 2 OSS eh gy lid 2M C29 6 0 MM a a a aM a ee ees Aa ep Skaneateles 
OT ERIN ag TN as ot 9 eA RS te RAR ORO Pe ea A REE Ria aioe Soe ae Rochester 
cossienthss, OO OUST a APD ARS eS ae dy SERS ete aa IORD, e oResAE Retyogt sib Groton 
Preradser ariel: A iired | oo. ee a Cleveland, Ohio 
Dmensineaais, wwugene Menry. if 20 ee St. Louis, Mo. 
Coos hgh NAC OSE TS EIA DS SR Sg Pa De ies A ls 2 nye toa aR A ay A Cayutaville 
ME UrrirmE atieer Ge IE, ole ye AOE er Spencer 
Pola) vane y aaa gl O04) UME cs Vg 0 ga ae ae aa RE Ok 200 MEE PU? Eda el icobial Ithaca 
PREEETOT UL en VV PSOE so oe SL NO Oe ea eres Elmira 
Porter, James Henry, A.B., PUnive Of: Gaol fs SU Ceo, Atlanta, Ga. 
Co ioe Fa ET ac 00 ES Oe ae ge AR A IAL pk Whitehall 
ecg UO nal CES 0 906 CS 2 ee a Salt Lake City, Utah 
Perrier ve tteL ens Uta) i me re anne ne Taylorville, Ill. 
Oho TTS 8 VME PRB 67S 9's Re Cleveland, Ohio 
PM Ge VEC LOEELI CL ae ee ee Ithaca 
Te eeu ia a Bee eS UE Rg NR Ee a Be Se eR OLA Trumansburg 
SURO emi Met oC eke Plattsburg 
eR MAME Va et gs os en awe eran Middletown 
wo twig aes J pees t 9a 0: kn 5 94 [1 ofa LES Scranton, Pa, 
NITE TREO LASER es at han phon limos nis wowed See Newburgh 
pernee Pear areii ok Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Sah bata URES Fg: SRR a a ga eas Nerden uae cae Ithaca 
Sent Perr errrericicnmih ey a Ithaca 
Seward, Martin Alexander,_____. _________- ear Ppchledee Hamilton, Ohio 
Siaw, mubert Allen, J...._--- Wi ah ais Serowep Ov atiguy fae ee lily Sale Gowanda 
Pe IneeeP ee ee Chee hee eco hk ee ue Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Swcctade os fe es ba Ld eal Spa ee oe en apap Se Rosemont, Pa. 
seiner. pont By (o02 5 a CRT ORS ES REN ey AR gc Sipe fey oy mes 0}. Attica 
Stevens, Walter Campbell,_____-_- p Pek I yi OAR A Peon k New York City 
Stockwell, John Nelson, Jr., B.L., (Adelbert Coll, ),__-____ Cleveland, Ohio 
Rea PATO © PMR ti lees dfs we nl de he Schenectady 
pemmeea ele Mieyertng. ool. ee ee Rochester 
PET PET PULL IOS OLOWil oo Ln oa Cn ee eee see Ro ne oe Cayuta 
Pomerat nian B.TAy 2 So Le Oe Port Henry 
Meteo urienry, iulrOrd, 22 oh te ee ee Roadstown, N. J. 
OS 8, yi a Ea Se RS RD aoe a el ye Bib) i Ps Wellsville 
Pee ses Ce Tae TOeT SOT, 2. oo ln ee en Flint, Mich 
mee eter Peminer.. 208 ees Se ok ee Salt Lake City, Utah 
(age NS Ig gS ER RS sa AIRE ei ap ia ee Lula Jamestown 
AEE Th op EVE oh Se og oe SR en ed he REL SCA eth Hau Claire, Wis. 
SEE ITBOU, AT ah aan Soe Gees Bountiful, Utah 
Creme er Leo Vie, Cs le ene Pittsburg, Pa. 
SESE SEL IE RIT, ol coco, Dr ee SO i ei ee ea Menomonie, Wis. 
Pree rrirect ren ieniy. a On es Jus oo oe ee Sacstaate Jamestown 
Damron eaters DIACey,,.' false noon co sheet he oltre Ithaca 
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STUDENTS FROM GENERAL AND TECHNICAL COURSES 
ELECTING WORK IN THE SCHOOL OF LAW.* 



































AN GT Y LAT EV ING WELD Du Le ue ede ek Sec aes Wadham’s Mills 
Backs iC vines Dayiriue ck eel eae eee MaPpIen re nN es LE Sa 
Bailey James Albertye po ee ee Dansville 
Barry Charles sha wards. 2 set ee Le oe Oe aes Ae SE New York City 
Bartlett, Charles Henry-___- sei a a boa le 
Bowstorieirvineg GiUper le waa ees A nee glee Pe Meret)? Warsaw 
Brown; A bier Bennetts. oie an es ee ee Watertown 
MUD OP reCLA ROSWELL” 5 i shee oe ela eee ea ae Binghamton 
BurdenyOliversDudiley,o 2 ee EUS Rd awremte te: se NT ito ley 9 Cazenovia 
CDarltony Georee ds darn): 2202 loss ee ek ce eee North Tonawanda 
Comin, Rayinongiiynt ie Nunley. een en ieee Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Crosby barley dNutting ;o0 50 org) ee ae Wrightson 
Dealy iJacobilenry ai ok 6 ne Clintondale 
Durant, John Mac Wilson, ayn oa de Albany 
KdsonjyWalter Henry 0 os 9 a ee Sinclairville 
Hamslton: James Wallace, ei eae eae ee eee eee Pittsburg, Pa. 
Hansell, Francis Storrs, ____--- Lig ees eee. ee Owego 
Holzheimer,Sammuel (Burton ao a or ee Elmira 
Hubbards Walter stacy, Bla e e lk ered ae Portville 
Ingersoll, Monmouth Hazelett, ____- poe oA ee Ithaca 
Tnslee Charles (haan ie ay a aera si ai was a NS FY 
Lester, William! Junius oo cee i a 
Livermore, Pant ‘Smithy, eyo Sy ae ee al ee ____Ithaca 
yon, Newell Vaud as ena eee eee are wes: 3 Sele AE ae 
Mandler) Charles Jacob, 2222) i020 eae ee ee Toledo, Ohio 
Odell i Marki Noe ee ee OV ars an nay eet Baldwinsville 
Palmer, leslievRichard J S00 2a ae ee eae Walden 
Priest, vAsanBeauinont, 32. le ye Se ee ee Canandaigua 
RACH aTUS | Ol AUN Te to io eres see eer ee <i istacb ce Ithaca 
Sanders Williatn egies) ye eee PROS VaR Ey Eo St. Johnsville 
Sawyer Abial Batley iets Vo ur eee ane elt __Salt Lake City, Utah 
Stevens, \Hred Panky icine). 58 wi aes ieee Cees Wh eee San Diego, Cal, 
Storys i William) [rei oo ee ae eee Ouray, Col. 
Strang, (Arthur Lng 4s oe eee ee Genesee 
Strong. vWil Austin, Go fee ee ee a Los Angeles, Cal. 
obey y berry) RAnSor jg isl age ier ee are ee Port Henry 
‘Phatcherm Frederick hoytie. 2. ore urs eer Se New Canaan, Conn. 
‘Dynan, james-steeley vit ee hes ace ee er Owego 
Truman, William Chase 200 on pe 2 ee Owego 
Uiford, \Rrank Parke firey seu ee Eire en Barton, Vt 


*See p. 8. Admission of Students from general courses 





Ry emer era eTiInans7OUT had. bee owe ee we ea oe dee cea Fredonia 
emer em Oward WMaviand ok no eden eee Ithaca 
Py RPE Perry LOIT OR, hee Fon tw Sh cee es bE Cae bes Chicago, Ill. 


Pee cei S NAT a. oe ey shoe oe eee Cortland 


STUDENTS IN THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF LAW 


DURING THE SUMMER TERM OF 1895. 





Abbott, Charles Francis, A.B., (Dartmouth),___-____- Weymouth, Mass. 
Dee EROS Gee aoe. sk enc cent kL See ee ee TObOl 
Pee eC ee oo ky cc ee enol a eeee Ane, Ga, 
Beeks, James Henry, A.M., (Lincoln Univ. ), .._-_--.. Orange Town, Va. 
Pelane. erancis Halsey, M.M.F.,. 2... ---- .-.--..-..-. New York City 
ieemenieGpert, |ONM)..2 5... -.2----+4------+.- San Antonio, Texas 
Brees, Clark Cleland, A.B.; (Univ. of Vt. ), .-----.._.-_Burlington, Vt. 
Ennis, Charles Taft, A.B., (Williams), -----_-- eke YAS Ce DCL ruiatias 
MPM MCL er eutely en, (Vale jy 2 Bath 
Ret LIE RON I ya ga ey wk oe wi le Cincinnati, Ohio 
Greenbaum, Milton D., A.B., (Johns Hopkins),_.________ Baltimore, Md. 
Gregory, Hiram D., Att’y at Law, C.E., (Ohio St. Univ.),Grayson, Ky. 
Hagerman, Herbert James, B.L., ---------- ee eee Colorado Springs, Col. 
Hall, Alfred, B:A., (Toronto Univ. ),..-.--_-.- Toronto, Ontaria, Canada 
Hinkey, Francis Augustus, A.B., (Yale),_________..__ ..__-_.Tonawanda 
Dyeeme pories, | vier, A.B., (Hamilton), -.....--2 2. 2 ee Clinton 
erm OR eee om as ene oe ed New York City 
Kaufman, Marcus, A.B., (Johns Hopkins), _______-______ Baltimore, Md. 
Rem erettles JOSE ia oS ee he he eet Shamokin, Pa. 
STOO aS a NG hag CS gO I Pe Be eA Bangor, Me. 
PPTRBN LIN OTD Ao bg? te de ok a a ken eee New York City 
Kitchell, Obadiah Wilbur, M.A., (Columbia), -______.-___ Newark, N. J. 
mere TeMCriom CAUMUSCUS, 46.8 ee Syracuse 
Perey eter we ranicis, Pu, Bi, oa. .2 e Ithaca 
feta ete Marion, B.A, 22.----- wet ee Lyons 
PR SR SE Oa ads lca, wide ne ig a ween ea Coa San Antonio, Texas. 
Masao, Tokichi, LL.B., (Univ.W. Va.), Att’y at Law,---Oku Iyo, Japan 
iiaareeeberry martin, Atty at Law, .-.---..-. 2.522 oske suk Tuscola, Ill. 
Orr, Robert Sherrard, A.B., (Wash. and Jeff. ),______ Allegheny City, Pa.. 
Patterson, Isaac Franklin, A.M., (Hopedale), -.________ Cleveland, Ohio 
Preston, Frank W., A.M., (Dartmouth),__________ New Hampton, N. H. 
Preemmonnaweattiy at Lew, 22-227) eta ee Bardwell, Ky. 
PEERY A LLAS CL cy he tne & eens de i oe ee og ee am ee ae Bath 


MeNeTOue Eis GALDOUL, nahee seme ed ela RY Oe Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Rixford, William Ulysses, Ph.B., (Alfred Univ. ),___--____- Hornellsville: 
Seeley, Wallace (Wy iid hi os 2 ie ek nO BR oe ee Elmira 
Stanton, Nathan Pendleton.) 2 2 Ae ee Oxford 
Talcott; Thaddens;) Mead, Trio ene aes Chicago, Ill. 
Taylor, Lheodore: Wells AB \Csyracosey. alse ee Syracuse. 
Van. Buskirk, »Wailliam ‘Lobey; ‘Busts aon Wa ee nee Peoria, I11. 
Weed, Robert: Murray, Bol) Ll Biko ee eee Rochester: 
SUMMARY. 

Graduates seo i a ee ee II 
Seniorssujee sun a Na ise ee nee ee 78 
AUNIOTS. ai eeu i OL ee he ee 119 

Total ou. auch ae a 2 a ee 208. 
General Course Student$. 2005 bos i oe ee ee 44 

iho 8:) ip dnan eM REA Paap Ati ore gy! eee AAPA RS CRC ee 252 
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UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS 


os 


The following publications are issued by the University 
and may be had on application to the Registrar. 


1. The Cornell University Register. 
2. Announcement of Courses of Instruction. 


3. Question Papers used at Examinations for Admission, 
for Advanced Standing (except in the School of Law), and 
for University Scholarships. 


4. Announcement of the President White School of His- 
tory and Political Science. 


5. Announcement of the Sage School of Philosophy. 


6. Instruction in Greek, Latin, Comparative Philology 
and Classical Archzeology. 


7, Announcement of Courses of Instruction in Mathe- 
matics. 


8. Announcement of Courses of Instruction in Physics. 


9. Announcement of Courses of Instruction in Chem- 
istry. 

1o. Announcement of Courses of Instruction in Marine 
Engineering and Naval Architecture. 


11. Announcement of Courses of Instruction in Architect- 
ure. 

12. Announcement of Courses of Instruction in Agricul- 
ture. 


13. Announcement of Courses of Instruction in Botany. 
14. Announcement of Courses of Instruction in the Sum- 
mer School. 


15. Announcement of the Summer School of Law. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


ITHACA, N. Y. 
PUBLISHED BY THE UNIVERSITY 


1897 
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Sept. 20, Monday. 
a Sept. 21, Tuesday. 


al Sept. 22, Wednesday. 


Sept. 23, Thursday. 


i Nov. —, Thursday. 
Dec. 23, Thursday. 


| Jan’y 4, Tuesday. 
_ Jan’y 11, Tuesday. 


Feb’y 22, Tuesday. 


"March 26, Saturday. 


] 


| 


: i April 5; Rieaday. 
oe May 2, Monday. 

i Niey @) friday! 

| | May 30, Monday. 
A mies 9, Thursday. 
4 ene re Thursday. 


For dates of entrance examinations see p. 9. 





FALL TERM—1897 


Examination of ent didiares for advanced 
standing begins. 

Registration of matriculated students. 

Examination of candidates for advanced | 
standing continued. ee 

Registration of matriculated students. Ki 

Registration of new students. 
Instruction begins. 


_President’s Annual Address to all students. 
I2 M. 


Thanksgiving Day. Recess. 


Christmas recess begins. 


WINTER TERM—1898 


Winter term begins. Registration. 
Founder’s Day. ) Rey, 
Washington’s Birthday. 


Spring recess begins. 


SPRING TERM—1898 


{ Spring term begins. Registration. ee 
Woodford Orations due. AS be 


Theses offered in competition for prize due. ( te 
Woodford Prize competition. | 
Decoration Day recess. 
Work ends. 


Commencement. - © 


yt 


Summer Law Term of 1808 begins. — 
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FACULTY OF THE COLLEGE OF LAW. 


JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN, A.M., D.Sc., LL.D., President. 
FRANCIS M. FINCH, A.B., LL.D., Director of the College, Dean of the 
Faculty, and Professor of the History and Evolution of the Law. 

ERNEST W. HUFFCUT, B.S., LL.B., Professor of Law. 
CUTHBERT W. POUND, Professor of Law. 

WILLIAM A. FINCH, A.B., Secretary, and Professor of Law. 
EDWIN H. WOODRUFF, LL.B., Professor of Law. 


JupDGE ALFRED C. COXE, A.M. (of the United States District San 
Lecturer on the Law of Shipping and Admiralty. 

ALBERT H. WALKER, LL.B. (of the Hartford Bar), Lecturer on the 
Patent Laws of the Untted States. 

JOHN ORDRONAUDX, LL.D. (of the New York City Bar), Lecturer on 
Medical Jurisprudence. 


ALEXANDER H.R. FRASER, LL.B., Librarian. 





MEMBERS OF THE ACADEMIC FACULTY OF THE UNIVERSITY 
WHO GIVE INSTRUCTION TO STUDENTS OF LAW. 


MOSES COIT TYLER, A.M., L.H.D., Professor of American History. 

GEORGE LINCOLN BURR, A.B., Professor of Ancient and Medieval 
Hiistory. 

HENRY MORSE STEPHENS, M.A., Professor of Modern European 
Fiistory. 

JEREMIAH WHIPPLE JENKS, A.M., Ph.D., Professor of Political 
Economy and Civil and Social Instttutions. 

WALTER FRANCIS WILLCOX, LL.B., Ph.D., Associate ce and of 
Social Science and Stattsitcs. 

CHARLES HENRY HULL, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Political 
Economy. 

DUNCAN CAMPBELL LEE, A.M., Assistant Professor of Elocution 
and Oratory. 


HISTORICAL NOTE 


The School of Law of Cornell University was first opened for the 
admission of students September 23, 1887. A building erected for its 
special accommodation at a cost of over one hundred thousand dollars 
was dedicated February 14, 1893, and was named Boardman Hallin honor 
of the first Dean of the School, Douglass Boardman. At the same time 
Mrs. A. M. Boardman and Mrs. Ellen D. Williams, the widow and 
daughter of Judge Boardman, presented to the School the Moak Law 
Library which they had purchased of the estate of the late Nathaniel C. 
Moak, of Albany. This noble gift added to the collection already pos- 
sessed gives to the College a library of over twenty-five thousand volumes. 
Generous additions are made yearly and all sets of reports are kept com- 
plete to date. In 1896 the title College of Law was substituted for School 
of Law in order to conform to the practice in other departments of 
University. 

The resident Faculty of the College since its organization has been as 
follows : Judge Douglass Boardman, A.M., Dean (1887-1891); Judge Francis 
M. Finch, LL.D., Dean (1891——-) Director (1896——), Professor of His- 
tory and Evolution of the Law (Jan. 4, 1896——); Harry B. Hutchins, 
Ph.B., Professor (1887-1895), Secretary (1887-1891), Associate Dean (1891- 
1895); Charles A. Collin, A.M., Professor (1887-1895); Francis M. Burdick, 
A.M., Professor (1887-1891); Charles E. Hughes, A.M., LL.B., Profes- 
sor (1891-1893); Ernest W. Huffcut, B.S., LL.B., Professor (1893 i 
Charles*R. Pratt, A.M., Acting Assistant Professor (1891); William A. 
Finch, A.B., Assistant Professor (1891-2), Associate Professor (1892-1895) 
Professor and Secretary (1895——); Cuthbert W. Pound, Professor 
(1895); Henry W. Hardon, A.M., LL.B., Professor (1895-6); Edwin 
H. Woodruff, LL.B., Professor (1896——). 

The attendance of students and the number of graduates are shown 
by the following table. The different columns indicate : (1) number of 
law students ; (2) number of students in Arts and Sciences, or other depart- 
ments, electing law; (3) total enrolment ; (4) number of first degrees ; 
(5) number of second degrees ; (6) total number of degrees conferred. 
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THE COLLEGE OF LAW 


COLLEGE YEAR 


The college year for 1897-98 begins Monday, September 
20, 1897, and closes Thursday, June 16, 1898, being divided 
into three terms, with two intermissions of about ten days each 
at Christmas and in the Spring. Students should present them- 
selves promptly for registration on the dates fixed for that 
purpose in the calendar. 


ADMISSION TO THE SCHOOL 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


Applicants for admission to the first year-class must be at 
least eighteen years of age, and to the second-year class at 
least nineteen years of age. 

The educational requirements for admission to the first- 
year class are as follows: 

1. ADMISSION ON DIPLOMA OR CERTIFICATE. Graduates 
of universities or of colleges, students who have satisfactorily 
completed one year of study in any university or college of 
approved standing, or who have been admitted to full standing 
in the freshman class of Cornell University, students who have 
completed an academic or high school course approved by the 
Faculty, students who hold an academic diploma or a fifty- 
count certificate, or a law student certificate* issued by the 





*The Regents’ law student certificate will not be accepted for admis- 
sion after September, 1897. In September, 1898, and thereafter, Regents’ 
diplomas and school certificates will be accepted only where they would 
admit the holder to the freshman class in the Department of Arts and 
Sciences, or where they represent substantial equivalents of the subjects 
required for admission to that Department. For these requirements see 
Cornell University Register for 1896-97, pp. 33-35 
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Regents of the State of New York, are admitted without 
examination as candidates for a degree ; except that all appli- 
cants who are not graduates of universities or colleges, or who 
have not been admitted to the freshman class of Cornell 
University, or who do not hold a Regent’s diploma covering six 
academic English counts, including English composition, are 
required to pass an examination in English in accordance with 
rule 2a. 

Applications for admission on a diploma or certificate issued 
by a public or private high school or academy must be sent in 
advance to the Registrar of the University by the Principal 
of the school issuing the diploma and not by the candidate 
himself, and must be accompanied by full and specific informa- 
tion with regard to the course of study, the time given to each 
subject and the amount of work covered in each subject. 
Where a catalogue or circular is issued by the school this 
should also be filed with the application. Blank forms of cer- 
tificate may be obtained of the Registrar. 

2. ADMISSION ON EXAMINATION.* All other applicants, 
if candidates for a degree, are required to pass a satisfactory 
examination in the following subjects : 

a. English. In September, 1897, the examination will 
consist of the writing of one or more essays, upon familiar topics. 


assigned at the time, for the purpose of testing the applicant’s. 


ability to write clear and correct English. Students who prefer 
may have their topics assigned from the Introduction and Chap- 
ters 1, 14, 15, 16 and 17 of Book I of Blackstone’s Commenta- 
ries. In September, 1898, and thereafter, the examination in 





* Notice. InJune and September, 1898, and thereafter, the examinations. 
for admission tothe College of Law will be the same as for admission to the 
Department of Artsand Sciences. The subjects required are : (1) Primary 
Subjects: English, Geography, Physiology and Hygiene, Plane Geom- 
etry, Algebra, and two of the four following divisions of history,— 
American, English, Grecian, Roman; (II) Advanced Subjects: one of 


the following groups: (@) Greek and Latin; (6) Latin and either 


Advanced French or Advanced German ; (¢c) Advanced French, Advanced. 
German and Advanced Mathematics. For details as to subjects, see 
Cornell University Register, 1896-97, pp. 29-35. 
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English will be the same as for admission to the freshman class 
of Cornell University. See Cornell University Register for 
1896-7, pp. 29-30. 

b. Geography, political and physical : as much as is con- 
tained in the larger school geographies, though more careful 
treatises such as those of Longmans and Keith Johnston are 
recommended. 

c. Civil Government: as much as is contained in Fiske’s 
Civil Government or its equivalent. 

d American History: Montgomery’s ‘‘Leading Facts in 
American History,’’ or its equivalent. 

e. English History: Gardiner’s ‘‘Student’s History of 
England,’’ or its equivalent. 

f.* One of the following subjects. (1) Latin: Ceesar, four 
books of the Gallic war, or an equivalent, with questions on 
subject-matter, construction, and the formation and inflection 
of words; Latin composition based on Bennett’s or Jones’s 
Latin composition. (2) Flementary French: translation of 
ordinary nineteenth century prose; translation of English into 
French; elementary grammar. (3) Llementary German: 
translation of ordinary prose; elementary grammar. 

In French or German no special authors or works are des- 
ignated ; but the candidates are expected to be able to read 
simple French and German at sight, to translate English into 
French or German, and to pronounce readily and correctly. 
All applicants are required to present at the examination a 
statement from their teachers of the amount of French or Ger- 
.man previously read and the text-books used, including the 
number of pages translated from French or German into 
English, and from English into French or German. 

g.t One of the following subjects. (1) Latin: Vergil, six 
books of the A¢neid, with the prosody, ov, Cicero, six orations, 
including the four against Catiline. (2) Advanced French : 
reading in standard French writers equivalent to not less than 
six hundred pages of prose and verse from the writings of at 





*For details see Cornell University Register, for 1896-97, pp. 34-37. 
+See Cornell University Register for 1896-97, pp. 32-35. 
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least four standard authors; translation into French of a con- 
nected passage of English prose; syntax. (3) Advanced Ger- 
man; reading equivalent to at least five hundred pages of 
classical and contemporary prose and poetry ; advanced gram- 
mar; translation of English prose into German. (4) Plane 
Geometry : as much as is contained in the larger American and 
English text-books; (5) Algebra, through quadratics, and 
including radicals and the theory of exponents. 

Applicants taking entrance examinations may be admitted 
conditionally, notwithstanding they may be deficient in some 
subjects (other than English), in case such deficiencies are not 
so considerable as, in the judgment of the Faculty, to disqualify 
them from carrying on the work of the first year. All such 
conditions must be removed before the student will be allowed 
to register as a member of the second year class. 

3. ADMISSION AS SPECIAL STUDENTS. Applicants who 
are twenty years of age may, in the discretion of the Faculty, 
be admitted to the college without examination as special stu- 
dents and may take such work as they desire, subject to the 
permission of the professors whose subjects are selected. In 
order to remain in the college special students must pass satis- 
factory term examinations in the work selected. Special stu- 
dents may be admitted as candidates for a degree if they pass 
the required entrance examinations before the beginning of the 
second year. Applicants for admission as special students. 
should correspond with the Secretary of the College before pre- 
senting themselves in person, and should state fully the extent 
of their preparatory studies. 

4. ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING. Applicants for 
admission to advanced standing as members of the second-year 
class must be at least nineteen years of age, must present the 
necessary educational qualifications for admission to the first- 
year class, and must pass a satisfactory examination in all the 
work of the first year, or offer satisfactory certificates of the 





*In 1897 examinations will include Contract, Torts, Criminal Law 
and Procedure, Property, Civil Procedure, Agency, and Domestic Rela- 
tions and the Law of Persons, and will advance successful students to 
senior standing (p. 13). For texts see pp. 10-16, or consult professors 
concerned. 
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completion of such work in other law schools whose entrance 
requirements and courses of study are equivalent to those of this 
college. No person will be admitted to the second-year class 
except at the beginning of the college year in September. 

5. ADMISSION OF STUDENTS FROM THE ACADEMIC DE- 
PARTMENT. Juniors and seniors in good standing in the aca- 
demic department of the university are allowed, with permission 
of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences and with the consent of the 
Facuity of the College of Law in each case, to elect studies 
in the College of Law which shall count toward graduation 
both in the academic course and in the College; but the 
sum total of hours so elected cannot exceed the number required 
for one year’s work in the College of Law, or exceed nine hours 
per week in any term. Under this provision a student may 
complete a general course of university study and the law 
course im six years. 


TIME AND PLACE OF EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations in 1897 may be taken on the following 
dates at the University : 


June 11 oy Sept. 14. Geography, 10:30 A. M.; Plane 
Geometry, 3 P. M. 

June 12 or Sept. 15. American History, 8 A. M.; Hle- 
mentary Algebra, 3 P. M. 

June 14 oy Sept. 16. German, 3 P. M. 

Pune iso Sept, 17.  Latiti, 3 P.M. 

June 16 oy Sept. 18. French, 8 A. M. 

Sept. 20. English, 10 A.m.; English History, 3 P. M.; 
First-Year Law Subjects, 10 A. M., and 3 P. M. 

Sept. 21. Civil Government, 10 A. M.; First-Year Law 
Subjects, 10 A. M. and 2 P. M. 


Candidates for admission upon examination must apply 
at the office of the Registrar of the University at Morrill 
Hall for permits. Candidates for admission upon diploma or 
certificate, should mail their papers to the Registrar for exam- 
ination before registration day. After registering at the 
office of the Registrar of the University, students must report 
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at the office of the Secretary of the College, in Boardman Hall, 
where they will register and receive such directions as may be 


necessary. 
SUGGESTIONS TO CANDIDATES 


It is desirable that applicants who are residents of the 
State of New York, and are not graduates of a college or uni- 
versity, should, before presenting themselves for admission, 
procure the Regents’ ‘‘law student certificate’ in order to com- 
ply with the rules for admission to the bar of the State. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
I. UNDERGRADUATE COURSE 


The course of instruction beginning with the fall of 1897 
extends through three years of nine months each. The object 
of the College is to afford a thorough training in the fundamental 
principles of Anglo-American law, both the substantive law 
and the law of procedure. Instruction is carried on by the 
study of selected cases, text-books, and syllabi, by lectures and 
exposition, and by colloquy and discussion. In addition to the 
courses given by the resident Faculty, provision is made each 
year for courses of lectures by eminent specialists in the 


profession. 
First Year. 


CONTRACT. Fall, winter, and spring terms. Four hours. 
Huffcut’s Anson on Contract ; Huffcut and Woodruff’s Ameri- 
can Cases on Contract. (Includes Hypothetical Cases. One 
hour.) Professor WOODRUFF. 


Torts. Fall, winter, and spring terms. ‘Three hours. 
Pollock on Torts; Burdick’s Cases on ‘Torts. (Includes 
Hypothetical Cases. One hour.) Professor HuFFCUT. 


CRIMINAL LAW and PROCEDURE. Fall, winter, and spring 
terms. Two hours. Clark’s Criminal Law; Fisher’s Cases 
on Criminal Law ; New York Penal Code and Code of Crim- 
inal Procedure. Professor POUND. 

PROPERTY. Personal Property; Real Property begun. 
Fall, winter, and spring terms. Three hours. Professor W. 
A. FINCH. 





sed 


CIVIL PROCEDURE. Fall, winter, and spring terms. Three 
hours. Professor 





HYPOTHETICAL CaAsEs. Fall, winter, and spring terms. 
Argument and discussion of cases by members of the classes in 
Contract and Torts. Professors HurrcurT and WoopRUvFF. 
[This course is a part of the required work in Contract and 


Torts. | 
Second Year. 


PROPERTY: Real Property continued. Fall, winter, and 
spring terms. Twohours. Professor W. A. FINCH. 

EQUITY JURISPRUDENCE. Fall, winter, and spring terms. 
Selected Cases. Three hours. Professor HUFFCUT. 

AGENCY. Half year. Two hours. Huffcut’s Elements 
of the Law of Agency ; Huffcut’s Cases on Agency. Professor 
WOODRUFF. 

DoMEsTIC RELATIONS and the LAw of PERsons. Half 
year. Twohours. Woodruff’s Cases on Domestic Relations 
and the Law of Persons. Professor WOODRUFF. 

SALES or BILLS, NOTES and CHECKS (in alternate years). 
Winter, and spring terms. Two hours. Burdick’s Elements of 
the Law of Sales; Bigelow’s Elements of the Law of Bills, 
Notes and Checks ; Bigelow’s Cases on Bills, Notes and Checks. 
Professor HUFFCUT. 

EVIDENCE. Fall, winter, and spring terms. Two hours. 
Reynolds on Evidence: Selected Cases. Professor POUND. 

CIvIL PRocEDURE. Fall, winter and spring terms. Two 
hours. Professor 

STATUTE of FRAUDS. TRIAL AND ARGUMENT OF 
Causes. Fall term. ‘wo hours. Lectures. Dean F. M. 
FINCH. 

COLLEGE CourT. Fall, winter, and spring terms. One 
hour. | 





Third Year. 


PROPERTY: Real Property continued : Wills and Admin- 
istration. Fall, winter, and spring terms. -Two hours. Pro- 
fessor W. A. FINCH. 
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PARTNERSHIP and CORPORATIONS. Fall, winter, and 
spring terms. Two hours. Professor POUND. 


Quasi Contract. Fall term. Three hours. Professor 
HUFFCUT. 


SALES or Bits, Notes and CHECKS (in alternate years). 
Winter and spring terms. Two hours. Professor HUFFCUT. 


INSURANCE. Fall term. Two hours. Professor WOODRUFF. 

CARRIERS. Winter and spring terms. Two hours. Mc- 
Clain’s Cases on Carriers. Professor WOODRUFF. 

CIVIL PROCEDURE. Fall, winter, and spring terms. Two 
hours. Professor 





CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. Fallterm. Three hours. Black’s 
Constitutional Law. Professor POUND. 


INTERNATIONAL LAw. Winter and spring terms. ‘Two 
hours. Professor HUFFCUT. 


GENERAL ASSIGNMENTS FOR THE BENEFIT OF CREDI- 
TORS. FRAUDULENT CONVEYANCES. Winter term. ‘Iwo 
hours. Lectures. Dean F. M. FINCH. 


HISTORY AND EVOLUTION oF Law. Spring term. Two 
hours. The course at present consists of the following lec- 
tures: 1. Introductory. 2. Rudimental Relations. 3. The 
Patriarchal System. 4. Tort and Possession. 5. Status and 
Sovereignty. 6. Transfers of Possession. 7. History of Con- 
tract. 8. Moses and Menu. 9. The Attic and Salic Law. 
10. The Twelve Tables. 11. The Twelve Tables, continued. 
£2)' The Praeton and isis hthicsi 13.) ustinian usmle 
Roman Evolution. 15. Anglo-Saxon Law. 16. The Feudal 
System. 17. Seisin. 18. Decay of Feudalism. 19. Sir Edward 
Coke. 20. The Common Law. Dean F. M. FINcH. 

COLLEGE Court. Fall, winter, and spring terms. One 
hour. 

Special Lecturers 


The PATENT Laws of the UNITED STATES. Mr. WALKER. 
MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. Dr. ORDRONAUX. 
The LAw of SHIPPING and ADMIRALTY. Judge CoxE. 
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SENIOR YEAR, 1897-98 


[During the year 1897-98 the following senior year course will be 
given for the class that entered in the fall of 1896). 


REAL PROPERTY ; WILLS and ADMINISTRATION. ‘Three 
terms. ‘[hree hours. Professor FINCH. 


Eouiry JURISPRUDENCE. Fall and winter terms. ‘Three 
hours. Professor HUFFCUT. 


BILLS, NoTES and CHECKS. Spring term. Three hours. 
Professor HUFFCUT. 


CARRIERS. Fall term. TI'wo hours. Professor WOODRUFF. 
SALES. Winter term. Two hours. Professor WOODRUFF. 


INSURANCE. Spring term. Two hours. Professor Wood- 
RUFF. 


PARTNERSHIP. Fall term. Two hours. Professor POUND. 

CONSTITUTIONAL LAw. Fallterm. T'wohours. Professor 
POUND. 

EVIDENCE. Winter Term. Four hours. Professor POUND. 

CORPORATIONS. Spring term. Four hours. Professor 
POUND. 

Crvi PROCEDURE. Fall, winter and spring terms. One 
hour. Professor [This course includes court work at 
hours to be arranged. | 





INTERNATIONAL LAw. Fall and winter terms. One 
hour. [The course in ‘‘Questions in International Politics’’ 
may be taken in connection with this course. See p. 16.] 
Professor HUFFCUT. 

STATUTE of FRAUDS ; FRAUDULENT CONVEYANCES ; PRAC- 
TICAL SUGGESTIONS for PREPARATION and TRIAL of CAUSES. 
Half year. Twohours. Judge FINCH. 


History and EvoLuTion of Law. Halfyear. Two hours. 
Judge FIncH. | 


EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations are held at the end of eachterm. ‘The con- 
tinuance of a student in the college is dependent upon the 
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manner in which he passes such examinations. Furthermore 
the Faculty do not hesitate to drop a student from the rolls at 
any time in the year on becoming satisfied that he is neglect- 


ing his work. 
COLLEGE COURT 


The College Court consists of the Faculty Division, 
Graduate Division, and Senior Division. [The Senior Division 
is divided into Club Courts, for the argument of causes. 
Appeals lie from the Club Courts to the Graduate Division and 
from the Graduate Division to the Faculty Division. Every 
senior and graduate is required to take part in these courts. 

A Practice Court is also conducted in connection with 
the course in Civil Procedure. 


II. GRADUATE COURSE 


Graduates of this College or of other law schools whose 
entrance requirements and course of study are equivalent to 
those of this college, are admitted to the graduate course of 
study, which extends over one year. ‘The course is designed 
to meet the needs of those who desire to spend an additional 
year in the study of law either in general or special investiga- 
tion. The work consists of the following elements : 

1. Major Subject. Each student at the beginning of the 
year selects a major subject in which he is expected to make 
thorough investigation. The student is under the direction of 
the professor in whose department he selects his major subject, 
and is required to present periodical reports as to the progress 
of his work. 

2. Minor Subject. In addition to the major subject each 
student is required to select a minor subject and to give to it 
such time and attention as the professor in whose department 
it lies may direct. 

3. Additional General Subjects. Each student must fur- 
ther take such additional general courses as may be given by 
members of the Faculty for the benefit of all graduates. These 
courses are announced at the beginning of each year. 

4. Thesis. Hach student must prepare a thesis upon some 
topic connected with his major subject and approved by the 
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professor in charge of that subject. This production must be 
of a high character as to subject matter and scholarship and the 
author must be prepared to stand an examination upon it and 
defend the position which it maintains. 

5. College Court. Graduates are required to sit in the hear- 
ing of causes in the College Court, and to prepare written opin- 
ions in the cases ‘decided. 

6. Examinations. Graduates are examined upon all the 
work carried on during the year and must pass with high credit 
in order to become entitled to the advanced degree. 

Five graduate scholarships of one hundred dollars each are 
conferred each year by the Faculty of the College. (See Schol- 
arships and Prizes, p. 20. ) 


III. SUMMER LAW SCHOOL COURSE 


A summer term of six weeks is conducted by the resident 
Faculty of the College, but the work of this term cannot be 
counted as a part of the regular course leading to a degree. 
For a description of these courses see Appendix B. 


IV. COURSES IN THE ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT 


Students in the College of Law may, with permission of 
the Faculty of the College of Law and with the consent of the 
Academic Faculty of the University in each case, elect courses 
in the President White School of History and Political Science, 
the Department of Elocution and Oratory, or other depart- 
ments, without the payment of any extra fee. 

Some students who are not graduates of universities or 
colleges, prefer to take four years for the completion of the 
law course, giving ten or twelve class-room hours each week 
to law studies and five or more to studies in the other depart- 
ments. ‘This arrangement is encouraged by the Law Faculty 
who are always ready to advise such students in the selection 
_ of non-professional courses. 


PRESIDENT WHITE SCHOOL OF HISTORY AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCH 


The President White School of History and Political Sci- 
ence offers over sixty courses in the following departments : 
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(1) Ancient and Medizeval History ; (2) Modern European 
History ; (3) American History; (4) Politics; (5) Social 
Science and Statistics; (6) Political Economy and Finance. 
A full account of the courses will be found in the University 
Register for 1896-7 at pp. I00-II0. 

The following courses are among those specially recom- 
mended to law students desiring to take optional work in his- 
tory or political science. Not all of these courses can be taken 
except by students who are in residence four or more years: 

1. American History. Professor Tyler. Two years. M. 
Wi Et 

2. American Constitutional History. Professor Tyler. 
One year. T. Th. 3. 

3. General History of England. Professor Morse Stephens. 
One Year.)))(M. Wi Fire; 

4. Constitutional History of England. Professor Morse 
Stephens, \) Oneyyearn (lew ita 2. 

5. Hurope during the Middle Ages. Professor Burr. One 
year Di Ay So, 

6. General History of Europe from the Commencement 
of the 17th Century. Professor Morse Stephens. One year. 
M. W. F. 11. 

7. Lectures Introductory to the Political Sciences. Pro- 
fessors Jenks, Willcox, Hull. Spring term. M. W. F. g. 

8. Political Institutions. Professor Jenks. One year. M. 
ARIUS dah 

9. Questions in International Politics. Professor Jenks. 
One year. W. 12. [This course may be taken in connection 
with the course in International Law. | 

10. Hlementary Social Science. Associate Professor 
Willcox. One year. T. Th. o. 

II. Social Statistics. Associate Professor Willcox. One 
year MU AW so. 

12. Political Heonomy. Professor Jenks and Dr. Bullock. 
Twoterms. M. W. F. 9. 

13. Money, Credit and Banking; History of the Mone- 
tary and Financial Legislation of the United States. Assistant 
Professor Hull. One year. M. W. F. 11. 
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14. Economic Legislation. Professor Jenks. One year. 
Mew. 8. 

15. ‘The Labor Question ; Fall term, Methods of Indus- 
trial Remuneration ; Winter term, History of Trade-unionisin ; 
Spring term, Socialism. Dr. Bullock. T. Th. 12. 

16. ‘Transportation. Assistant Professor Hull. Spring 
ferme) MO OW Bi. 9. 

17. Industrial History, especially of the United States. 
teotdllock. Th: BF.) ro. 

18. Elementary Ethnology. Associate Professor Willcox. 
One year. T. Th. 8. 

19. Finance : Taxation, Financial Administration, Public 
Debts. Assistant Professor Hull. One year. Th. F. 10. 

20. History of the State of New York with Especial Ref- 
erence to its Financial Development. Assistant Professor Hull. 
Falland winter terms. M. W. Io. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY 


The Department of Elocution and Oratory offers excel- 
lent advantages to law students for training in public speak- 
ing. Special classes are formed for the benefit of members of 
the College who desire to elect the course in Public Speaking. 
The Faculty of the College strongly recommend that students 
take at least one course of work in this department. A descrip- 
tion of the courses will be found in the University Register for 
1896-9 at pp. 90-93. Office of the department, 16 White Hall. 

The following are the courses that may be taken by law 
students : 


1. English, 20a. Public Speaking. The technique of 
elocution. Professor Lee. One year. M. W. F. 12. For 
Juniors. 

2. English, 21. Oratory. Lectures, and the writing and 
delivery of orations. Professor Lee. Fall and winter terms. 
T. Th. 12. For Seniors. 

3. English, 22. Argumentation. Professor Lee. Theory 
and practice of argumentative composition. Brief-drawing : 
forensic-writing : debate. Opentoa limited number of Juniors 
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who have passed course English 20a with distinction. Spring 
ANC ta liners, avo ui Ls 

4. English, 23. Extempore Speaking. Professor Lee. 
One year. S. t0-12. Open to a limited number of students 
selected by competition from among those who have taken the 
course in Public Speaking. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL CULTURE 


The Department of Physical Culture is also open to law 
students. There is a large and well equipped gymnasium and 
armory, supphed with gymnastic apparatus, dressing rooms,. 
lockers, baths, lavatories, etc. An athletic ground of nearly 
ten acres, known as Percy Field, is used for outdoor games and 


contests. 
GENERAL LIBRARY 


The university library containing over one hundred and 
sixty thousand volumes and thirty thousand pamphlets is. 
accessible to law students in the same way as to students in 
other departments. 


EQUIPMENT 
BOARDMAN HALL 


Boardman Hall is situated directly opposite the general 
library building and was erected for the exclusive use of the 
College of Law. It isa large three-story structure, 202 by 58 
feet, built of Cleveland sandstone with interior finish of oak, 
and practically fire-proof. On the first floor are three commo- 
dious lecture rooms and necessary cloak rooms. On the second 
floor are the offices of the several resident professors and rooms. 
for graduate work and the use of theclub courts. On the third 
floor are the library rooms, with accommodations for thirty 
thousand volumes and three hundred readers. 


THE LAW LIBRARY 


The library of the College of Law numbers twenty-five 
thousand volumes. It includes the well known library of the 
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late Nathaniel C. Moak of Albany, N. Y., which was presented 
in 1893, by Mrs. A. M. Boardman and Mrs. Ellen D. Williams, 
as a memorial to Judge Douglass Boardman, the first Dean of 
the College. This addition of the Moak collection to the law 
library makes the facilities not onlv unusually adequate to the 
needs of undergraduate students, but also, in connection with 
the University library, which contains over one hundred and 
sixty thousand volumes, affords extensive opportunity for 
scholarly research by advanced students. In reports of the 
federal courts, reports of the several American state jurisdic- 
tions, and in English, Scotch, Irish and Canadian reports, 
the law library is practically complete. The other English 
speaking countries are largely represented. ‘The library also 
possesses a full complement of text-books and statutes, and 
complete sets of all the leading law periodicals in English. 


GRADUATION FROM THE COLLEGE 
FIRST DEGREE 


The degree of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B. ) is conferred upon 
all students who have satisfactorily completed the work of the 
undergraduate course. This course requires three years for its 
completion, and no student is allowed to graduate except after 
three years of actual residence (unless in case of admission to 
advanced standing) without special permission of the Faculty. 
No student is allowed to graduate unless he has been in resi- 
dence at least one year. 


SECOND DEGREE 


The degree of Master of Laws (LL.M.) is conferred upon 
all students who have satisfactorily completed the work of the 
graduate course, but not unless they have been actually in 
residence one full year. 


CERTIFICATES OF ATTENDANCE 


Each student who has been in regular attendance upon the 
College, whether entitled to a degree or not, may, on application 
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to the Faculty, receive an official certificate of attendance, 
which states the time of his attendance and, if desired, the de- 
gree of his attainments. ‘Time certificates required for admis- 
sion to the bar examinations in the State of New York will not 
be issued unless the applicant has taken at least nine hours of law 
work each week during the time for which such certificate is 
asked to be issued. If less than nine hours a week be taken 
certificates will be issued specifying the hours and subjects 


taken. 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES 


STATE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Under the provisions of the University charter the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction is empowered to award 
annually as many free scholarships in Cornell University as 
equal the number of assembly districts in the State. This. 
number is at present one hundred and fifty. These scholar- 
ships entitle the holder to free tuition for four years, which may 
be extended to six years in certain cases. For particulars in 
regard to these scholarships, application should be made to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction at Albany. 


GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 


There are annually awarded by the Faculty of the College 
five graduate scholarships of one hundred dollars each, an 
amount equal to the regular tuition fee. Candidates must be 
graduates of this college or of some similar school having equiv- 
alent entrance requirements and courses of instruction. Appli- 
cations must be filed with the Faculty on or before the 15th of 
May of the college year preceding the one for which the appli- 
cation is made, and in case of graduates of other schools must 
be accompanied by testimonials as to attainment and character. 
The moneys due on the scholarships are payable at the office of 
the Treasurer of the University in three equal payments, on 
December 15, March 15, and June 15. 


PRIZES 
LAW THESIS PRIZE 
A fund of two thousand dollars has been given by a friend 
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of the College, the income of which is devoted each year, under 
the direction of the Law Faculty, either for prizes for graduat- 
ing theses, or for printing theses of special merit, or for both 
such purposes. ‘The way in which the income is to be applied 
is determined each year upon the presentation of theses. All 
theses submitted for this prize must be delivered to the Secre- 
tary on or before May st. 


THE WOODFORD PRIZE 


A prize established by Hon. Stewart L. Woodford, con- 
sisting of a gold medal of the value of one hundred dollars is 
given annually for the best English oration, both matter and 
manner being taken into account. Any member of the grad- 
uating class of the University may be a competitor provided he 
has not already taken a first degree. See University Register, 
1896-7, Pp. 49-50. 


THE ’86 MEMORIAL PRIZE 


A prize established by the University Class of ’86 for ex- 
cellence in public speaking, is awarded annually in May. Any 
student who is a candidate for graduation the following year is 
eligible to compete unless he has already taken a degree. See 
University Register, 1890-97, pp. 50-51. 


THE ’94 MEMORIAL, PRIZE 


A prize established by the University Class of ’94 is 
awarded each year for excellence in debate. Any undergraduate 
in the University may compete for this prize. For rules gov- 
erning the contest see the Cornell University Register for 1896-7, 


Pp. 174. 
FEES AND EXPENSES 


TUITION FEES 


The fee for tuition for all law students, except special and 
optional students, is $100 a year, payable as follows: $40 at 
the beginning of the first term ; $35 at the beginning of the 
second term; and $25 at the beginning of the third term. 
The fee for special and optional students in law is $125 a year, 
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payable as follows: $50 at the beginning of the first term ; $40 
at the beginning of the second term ; and $35 at the beginning 
of the third term. These fees must be paid at the office of 
the Treasurer within twenty days after registration. 

A. fee of $5 to cover expenses of graduation, degrees, etc., 
is charged to each person taking the baccalaureate degree. 
This fee must be paid at least ten days before commencement. 

The fee charged for the master’s degree is $10, which 
must be paid at least ten days before commencement. 

Tuition is free to students with State scholarships. 


HXPENSES 


The following is a fair estimate of the yearly expenses: 


PP UUCLON Ba a SN NSD pe) 0 ee as ee $100 to $125 
Room) (board, lichte fuel (and laundrys see ee 160 to 325 
TPeXt-DOO KS GP Oo as EA EM» TIEN DL ie eee ae 4oto 50 

Lota gh STE By nt ON ary Cate Vato ee $300 to $500 


The additional expenses of a student depend so largely 
upon his personal tastes that it is difficult to give an estimate. 

The expense of living in Ithaca varies, for board, room, 
fuel, and lights, from $4 to $10 a week. By the formation of 
clubs, students often materially reduce their expenses. 


Further information upon points not covered by this an- 
nouncement may be had by addressing THE COLLEGE OF LAW, 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N. Y. 
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APPENDIX B. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF LAW. 


A summer term is conducted by members of the regular instructing 
force of the College. In 1897, it will open Monday, July 5, and continue 
Sor six weeks. Theadequate equipment of the College, and the favorable 
location of the University make the place an attractive one for the 
study of law during the summer months. The courses offered are 
open to all persons who may desire to take advantage of them, but they 
are conducted with particular reference to the needs of the following 
classes of students: first, those who desire an opportunity for a compre- 
hensive review, preparatory to an application for admission to the bar; 
second, those who wish, before entering on a regular law-school course, 
to obtain some general notions of the law and to become familiar with 
law-school methods ; ¢hird, those who are unable to spend more than a 
single term at a law school. It is thought also that the opportunities 
offered may be of advantage to students in this and other law schools 
who desire to spend a part of the vacation in regular and systematic 
study, and to business men. No preliminary examination for admission 
is exacted. 

The following courses are offered: 1. Contract. 2. Torts. 3. Crimes. 
4. Real Property. 5. Equity. 6. Wills. 7. Evidence. 8. Corporations. 

The regular class-room work is eighteen hours a week with such addi- 
tional special work as may be arranged. 

The large and carefully selected library of the College is open daily 
throughout the term for the use of the students. They will also be enti- 
tled to the privileges of the general library of the University. 

Tuition $35.00, payable in advance. This is the only fee charged, 
and entitles the student to all the privileges of the School for the term. 

A circular containing more detailed information will be sent upon 
application. All letters of inquiry should be directed to the SUMMER 
ScHOOL oF LAw, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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APPENDIX C. 


ADMISSION TO THE NEW YORK BAR. 


The rules and statutes governing the subject of admission to the 
New York Bar are: 


Code Civil Procedure, 2 2 193, 56-59, 14, 67, 18. 

Court of Appeals Rules for the admission of attorneys and counsel- 
lors at law which took effect as amended, January 1, 1896, (vol. 1 Laws 
of New York, 1896, pp. 1137-42). 

Rule I of the General Rules of Practice of the Supreme Court. 
(Hun’s Court Rules, 1896 Ed., p. 3). 

Rules of the State Board of Law Examiners. 

Rules and explanations ot the Board of Regents of the University of 
the State of New York regulating the preliminary examination of law 
students. 

The above statutes and rules (except Supreme Court Rule I) are 
fully set forth with annotations, explanations and forms in 

Smith’s Court of Appeals Practice, 4th Ed. 1896, pp. 3-11, 127-I90. 

The rules and other details of the regents’ examinations are given in 
the Examination Hand-book which may be obtained on application to 
Secretary of the Regents of the University of the State of New York, 
Albany, N. Y. 

The Rules of the State Board of Law Examiners, with dates of hold- 
ing bar examinations, may be obtained on application to F. M. Danaher, 
Secretary of the Board, 41-2 Benson Building, Albany, N. Y. 


Time spent in the study of law before the student is eighteen years 
of age cannot be counted toward making up the period of law study 
required as a condition of entering an examination for admission to the 
bar. ‘The evidence of preliminary general education required, is either 
(1) graduation from a college or university, or (2) the filing with the 
Clerk of the Court of Appeals of a regents’ law student certificate. 

A college graduate must study law either (a) for two years after 
graduation or (0) for three years altogether, before he can be admitted. 

A non-graduate of a college or university must study law for three: 
years before he can be admitted. 
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Attendance at a law school during a law school year of eight 
months, or more, counts as one year of law study. Such attendance for 
less than eight months counts only the actual time of attendance. Three 
months of law school vacation, spent in the actual service of a law 
office clerkship, in this State, no part of which is taken for vacation from 
the office, may be counted toward the required period of law study. 

But a year of law study by the service of an office clerkship cannot 
be completed in less than an actual year. Two months in the year may 
be taken as vacation from the office, but the entire twelve months must 
actually expire before a year of the required period of law study in an 
office can be counted. 

The study of law is required to be pursued either (1) by attendance 
at a law school in this state or elsewhere, or (2) by the service of a clerk- 
ship in a law office within this state. Time spent in the service of a 
clerkship ina law office outside this state cannot be counted toward 
making the required period of law study. The rules no longer require 
any service of office clerkship before admission to the bar. 

Law study by service of office clerkship counts only from the 
date of filing, with the clerk of the Court of Appeals, the attorney’s 
certificate of the commencement of the clerkship in his office. No 
papers need be filed to fix the date of commencing law study by law 
school attendance. But the non-graduate of a college or university can- 
not count law study in either law school or law office for more than one 
year before the completion of the regents’ examinations for the regents’ 
law student certificate. 
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CATALOGUE OF STUDENTS. 


STUDENTS IN THE COLLEGE OF LAW. 1896-97. 


GRADUATES. 
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PRM IICusN MNVE LLIN ATUL! Jf.) cele Pelee os Erie, Pa. 
RUE er UOUCCRI AS ReGy EMOTION ol, cSt 5 ee eet a Jamestown 
PREP COON LOE iar sot SN ee Eau Claire, Wis. 
AOE TIRE AEG ON Coy 1 ee ae SiR UR cop AWE CRSA g agen Pittsburg, Pa. 
TU Ma WUE os reo CET a Wigan a ie Cenabrtatn (alt AR WL Sale Ail Se RSP ay SRN Jamestown 
JUNIORS. 
Perey Ren tht WOTHOT cc Sk oon se a et et Lancaster, Pa. 
PRIreeeL ey SS eee oak els SU eer ee eb Seneca Falls 
Pmerriuai? © dries: Verriliss osc ON ie en Danville, Pa. 
MURRELL VE SL Peernd (A CRT EN ee A ee eta Englewood, Ill. 
Perpie xeendt wild CNV LLGaTl Ste te ad le cre en Conneaut, Ohio 
PERT ICAbIeH Wallet. VALIatnt eo Leaky teats Vee oy Ue OS ig Brocton, Il. 
mishitys PArieS twats wu eet es he Guilford Center 
Mer rIOT VB LOUIS ios cane re eee uN se ee de Mee he © Buffalo 
EE Ee A Ean Oa gel MS OY VBS ae Sb aia Ne hg LN BRC Ss LA Ge Gate Gowanda 
MeOmwattlGliven RUSSELPL Sr ee Seer uy os Collinsville, Conn. 


apart ee WN Ulta TOIT oS ol Ser ee Pe ee Galena, II. 
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Bissell Alfonso Dix, .B)S:) (Union Coll!) 2 ee eee Le Roy 
Bodine; George Mloydoy oot ele ee Lodi 
Bostwick;/Henry ‘Montgomery ov oe ee ee Ithaca 
Boswell, William Oliver, B.L. (Hobart Coll.) _-_.____________ Rochester 
Bowen} Frederick Hdward. 0-0 > Troy 
Brady; On mNy Osetra ee Skaneateles 
Brink Arthur Swittes. oaks ho Oh eee Ne a See ea se Marathon 
Carrie otis tiamilton ppm. oii as Ns ee ee Niagara Falls 
Chalmersy Chatles Edward Popp iwc lt soe ee ee Williamsville 
Choliners; David SoanCany. 2 fe oc ARS ee eee Williamsville 
Clark) Berton Duane. 20000) ok od a Ae 0) eee Fabius 
Coleman Roberti hordsg ey ee So renee en eee Brooklyn 
COLITIS TEU OV AEG 9 SSC Te he ee Port Jervis 
Colon hraneis Block CU. hehe es ei eee Salt Lake City, Utah 
Colton; Deland A lonsono2 Jo a ee ee Skaneateles 
CEPI ey CCL ATR ee OS eS A Oa US i ea Lockport 
Dimon, ww heodore Hiuntting bool ou ue ee oe eee Hammondsport 
Toler wR rake eP Tice ee reenter oe eee ee Jamestown 
Dutier (Bennett Hdmund coi. ee a ee eee ee Port Jervis 
Duncan) Harry bee, LHe sce OO ee ee Brooklyn 
ani alyh SOOT Las aye BN an ee eee Oe Herkimer 
Pills Charles Palco sec hae ee ee Owego 
Binney. witmola a ragzier los 2 ree ea ne a Rochester 
Btsler ys Olarence Bartlett sete UNC UU are ee Gowanda 
Ryans) ona Clarks 26 lol ot a ee Remsen 
Farnham vReupen (Humphreys): Jroc boo ee eae eee Attica 
Flippen Willian blenny 20 hese ke ee ee ee Dallas, Texas 
Foster Si Weecicees Soiree So esc S he ee ae ae yee Cha ae Dayton 
Bian ere yay ts ens ee) arr ee Omaha, Neb. 
Hitler laren Capt a ylOn se: \. ue nies 1a Aare Lockport 
Gardner Otis Owardurny ioe Uys so 7 OCT i, eee eas West Elmira 
Gibbs Arehie) Dame toe ie aay ek ee ee Norwich 
CSOCUe, hed See aes ey eee el tain ee teeny eee Chicago, Ill. 
Gort Charles vi enty ial Nolte ss Sie ie es Pee are eee Binghamton 
Gonzalez saree lUpermanio nr. ss. ene a eee eee en Brooklyn 
Grant) JOsephr ods Was ara oe eeu eee ee ee Groton 
Grego! Tames Wrrer ory ra ak ee eC ke re Trumansburg 
Gregg, John William, B.L., (Swathmore Coll.)__---______ Lincoln, Va. 
GuenthetstSeorverHeniy sem wep inte cic «od te eens Blue Island, Ill. 
Guest (Lyinan deere wetom ceseterds Coa lk go Leelee Burlington, Iowa 
Haines onmiAdlen joo eee ee ark ee ee eee Chicago, Ill. 
Pals Wiper Car boms ee a aah a iret tea hates las Se ee Albany 
Harrison: Predéerick Alberts 20 ee a Ithaca 
Hawkitisy (George y Wallace sya na Aer a South Shaftsbury, Vt. 
Headdéen, John WCassidy. gue rer saree ee es eee New York City 


Howard, Marshall Pitkingi os ere cc. aren eres Hayt’s Corners 


Con age IM Eg AY WAE: GS et Sh Al gO aA RR Ne ei a On Buffalo 
MELEE BC re CE gal Ee po Neila i Mai MSR RRS Aces LENG AB, Si a ae Ithaca 
Seba P ab ain a Bhs Cy amb Sd Ee) 8 Ee ARR IO UES ARC OR Ci ym Aa ah ARE Troy 
apes es BA Tg Ih Gta Ole e Poh g 9 set by a Ta ee Paps a Sead DACA I Reig et Andes 
POR Gat Teh Cg EB EM ce Bonn fly DR RI de ee lf La Elkhart, Ind. 
Pema eI TLATIL . MOLTel ba: sete eek pe Franklinville 
eam TR ME RUOLUDSALUT RIG CUCL WE as Pes aon ae reac rele it ee nbaad wrgebes ee es Naples 
reer TACO Wi CreOT a. SC Ride ek ol hapreg nb scare eae eects Attica 
Laughlin, Abigail Hill, A.B. (Wellesley) -.____-________- Portland, Me. 
eemeeeioth y Taieis ue be Re Cle hee ee ea Ae Ithaca 
RuGeAeL ime RICIIICOSIL Sih gate on Sac a ek ee la ee ee Elmira 
Bip eds Chalet S06 Te Mt Be Pol dh al ob Nae ale hae lle Teena A Sed Wi ee ee yt Oyster Bay 
iy soa PER sb qige at Cy bet rg alee eerdke es ieee ue oll Ae ld A EER oe ore EG Westfield 
Preuoureall Lewis -smeciey. Uso oes J Bee oe Hornellsville 
SSE ehh a aa 95 oy Erato eae ay ES ius Ud AR chal Pam ato Lio | AU Randolph 
ere ere pA CTiG yee ee eee eee ee ole Ithaca 
His Cg 00s vO S OI Ge Gee King: Bede iy A Phat es Ae lee DUR Alia Ss ORS UIP A a Clayton 
UPN Rtrieer SALLI OtE teeter ete ee i Pe ee ee Bath 
Preeerter eter UOTE TIele Varo LL eer ome ee ha) ee Glens Falls 
TORIAULs. INOTIDIAN «AGT oe Pa eee et el Le roe ai wins ule a Lockport 
er perer tl: A SCOr OG, i CLCT AOE ord ere ae ae oe ht io ain bcm meh red im ess Owego 
UNE oe AS IONE 985 a Ly [Le SLA) A A Chicago, Ill. 
POSS Aa Sa LE Merck Sy 2S, A Us a ee A Hillsboro, Ill. 
ep TE re RT LOR HIctl WTC Dee eee eR roe ee ee tg Everett, Wash. 
BRE SEER e ae hr LCT STI EEL 20 Pie em eles Me Og i aos Shred a eh rere oe Ithaca 
MEN ee AACE ATT OE sed ee we el Slewlnne aiden vie aim dt Adams, Mass. 
Me ePeTMeUar) sit) CR RWATED Phy fe et ere ee ER ee ee Lo ae Naples 
Biota erned.) ish, (Univer COL, lace. see ee ok Denver, Col. 
Pacpelreeartieg :. MOTaS fe tom Oe sees ES se hk Syracuse 
Murtaugh, John Francis, A.B., (St. Bonaventure’s Coll. )_________Elmira 
Newell, Harry Emory, Ph.B. (Colgate Univ. )_._-__-_-______- Davenport 
Ph tep hla Teg COILS Ba hae» RIE eh OIE A ic pa Trumansburg 
OPER, ALIAS LOCO ox lt Ons Seah eae ate a alan as stein slave nia Brooklyn 
SER TMnRPE LE UNS ev OTL CT SO ee pass potes ae arcs bape Covesectertenr tant ded gn ts Deposit 
ree aL REATE kA Cl UCL WAT Ue ee eee Ue eae Buffalo 
Dee 9 IE CaN a a RIDDIM ie agi ON ey CY eS YLT en a Poughkeepsie 
Pe Aerie? LAV LOT canta elu ye A ig ie Lisbon Falls, Me. 
ECC LELT Ts LOS. Ta Lys os ans See wlth ee bee ed ae dae Ripon, Wis. 
ee PPR ER Nay tree eR MATS 2 ne ea hee ae wy St cl Dansville 
eri esegt yew WASIING LON oo cat ee Sead aks cece ee Chicago, Il. 
PIO te hr, A Leet ck ee Re a ee oc tals eon Sheridan 
Reitzell, William Rufus, B.S., (Penn. Coll.)._._.__.____Clear Spring, Md. 
Pree reOr ves Garuinel see. net neon lee ee Oe BUCS ee Elmira 
Pie wrtObes CLL etrisGe yy. minuikeer ss otal det ge ee Ce Riverside, Ill. 
POULT AEA CIA Lel yeaa tee So A Ne ee Siok os Trumansburg 


SteRCUILel. INO!) CrCOTO Gx uae marinus ere aay Se Sora ee aoe al ies Syracuse 


Schwartz, Barney Wlev yi a oan Gowanda 
Scott;;George Winfield, A’ B. (Stantord Oke oe Palo Alto, Cal. 
Seward Blots Huntington of eye Seven ee oso eee Utica 
saw Eli bert AT) Ga Fis Pee Nan Te Re rt WgO UO DORR en Soe Gowanda 
Sherman! Ozre Coord wy Gina ee ents Any Visine wie Do mee Aa Be Chicago, Il. 
Stas; \ Carleton 20g) eis Pie Oe Aer ee te eee ee Spencerport 
Skidmore, ‘Charles sAl bert oo aes es) boss Ca ea a eee Milton 
Smith Arthir (Bates Ue Waa as TN Ti eo Ne ee che a aan Westport 
Snowy Rollin Wright aoel tae eae se Ve a ee) Ta Forestville 
Story, otephenvAMSISTNSIC CO A es Pee we eee Naples 
Tanner, Richard William freeones e e  ee a eee Dolgeville 
‘Teter; George 1saacs fst see tal Oe eh nen eee ues Jacksonville 
Travis SDR lo wie AU ee ee ae ae i ee ES aie nn Peekskill 
VWibletn)*Hdpar [ota Gane nee ik ee ey ee es Chicago, Ill. 
Van Gordon. John !Wallace neue soe 2 a Se ae Matamoras, Pa. 
Whiting, “Allens Bedward ase ero aL a Holyoke, Mass. 
Wiltiame David Perey canna en Gs Sires co eee Terra Haute, Ind. 
Wrights Thorp Wesley on Gry ere arias ele oe ees eer Montclair, N. J. 
Wright): Walter Bradley outa Nh ee See a ete ee ev ee Ithaca 
Wosts Nicholas Dj oe 6 Ue) 0 ee TA ar Oa Adams 
Voutans, Prederick: Williantsh!s oi yin eh ha Gea Delhi 
Younp, Blva tol burd ACB. iWellesiey jak oie Lenn Springfield, Mass. 
SPECIAL AND OPTIONAL STUDENTS. 
Acustin, vbortimensV yi ieoee 2 ean eer CADE e co a cae ee Auburn 
Boyer) Clarence Ostia sii sie el se Ree vee Ni ia ene Pottsville, Pa. 
Cniminings: Hyerett Darinis Hoye hay ee eee een East Clarence 
Cuniinings Wl homiae)] ares. ce le eee, ee ee a ee Dunkirk 
Dayton, Charles Herbert ibs n ai eee are cen New York City 
Gambee)/Charles Merril vie co ee ae ON ee ee en tae ee Ithaca 
Katmian, Harry utvinoston dupes. eee ee ee Marquette, Mich. 
Knapp Charles Ratus (Ph Bi yale) ee oe oe eee Auburn 
Lockwood)/Thomas Brown, At Bo (Yale) too ee es Buffalo 
McHenry; Charles jAimswortiisie cee. 0 ete eee Cortland 
Macomber, Pratik lin Snitheao ec nok eats Wie a aur eae ives ee Toledo, O. 
Wernhiew, denny WietlOn el otras Sty eee Ueno een Plattsburg 
Owens; Carleton Det ye te tore n eee Ul nen Perth Amboy, N. J. 
RONSON EL OTACe 7) Oli a eee tie he Oh aie cael Brockville, Canada 
Wen(Nostrand 7 olin si lamies buen Uae ae. ce ps Sg ae ear Brooklyn 
Waterstraat, Al herb: Piast on Sie eR RA ee a oe a Rochester 
Watson, William Martin, LL.B., (Albany Law School) __Fishkill Landing 
Waleon (Phi lin ace a te ee ie oe ke eh Se ee Menomonie, Wis. 


STUDENTS FROM THE ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT ELECTING 
WORK IN THE SCHOOL OF LAW. 


Aldrich "Eis Leeds Bice enone i Oe Ui area rieey decease eaees Brooklyn 


SRS RET IACI LOUC LAC st sol hee 6 Ly ee ea er Pe ay be Richford 
omy VO Willian Ropiuison cee er be ee Jamestown 
REGS eV Lari CADET baton Gat ntact tee ce Mankato, Minn. 
Battlotimeisties Cnr rug alee eh a ea, ___- Evanston, Il. 
feb tate 2M Go 77 0S SPN CL ApoE Bb totem) Seated a OREO Re MORO A Et See Spencer 
Bement « paries Mayinont Coie ee ee ee ee ee York 
ear Peter ATCC VAY IATION Fob oes eae Omaha, Neb. 
Per RIC. DALWAIT INGMEE Co cee ois yk ee loos Troy 
Seroenter Louis Schenck 2 Ce Canaan Four Corners 
OPEC LOT) apes ek LE ee ee as Se a ae Tonawanda 
SROIMEITT OT TECeTiC i TTR ite ee ee es et Buffalo 
ROC NVI AlITICg: Miratieis 6 ouch ce ee a Dubuque, Ia. 
ROC ICIE RL) CE RCLROUNS (2A iC Reena sod pes Bey LET i Ee ee Ok Ithaca 
PUNO ie WIKte eee Sy kc ee ee a eA Ballston Springs 
ee Cae MI ITION ere dee te De Ake ek et Chicago, Ill. 
SAUL aTIC MITER OTIC Salle eee ee te ae ies cola, Canton 
ST ORMote CI OeVeV sat Tinos sel ee Pleasantville, Pa, 
PeOeeii CHOCO Iwo rneOr st cet ans Silver Creek 
EPMO Ac MLOSISCOUUL TE PERM AIET CCE oe ae Ithaca 
Der Cole Ony Th eRe mei men eee Ithaca 
PIVerIGOUs UPOtl init weet Mo eS ee Ithaca 
Teel Fey AaStaw es eek ee eo New Rochelle 
LAE go rg A BEIGE RD ha DORIC ret oases PRE ikl anal eae PRN BOD id baa Ithaca 
uaa Werth. UOT teen eter OM oe an a le ae ee Springville 
TSOP TT ROR oh coh Cota ye abi le PROG ASG HR anes ere era pa Binghamton 
HCAS ES A Ot Ea FoR Dw «Rag A eR, lt Re ene pe cea Toledo, O. 
PRPS TTEL ONC) CL AVY OMIT EE Btn ne ait ae Sh Sei tn See eh eas ae Chicago, Ill. 
ATE, LCOUIATO! ANGHs char wil ee Co Oe ..-Tottenville 
oe PPE EM UES, RUN aA ea J eTA MID fa CER <A YEE SSL ie Da RRO Baldwinsville 
Denetiy Lervert (sOUVCRNCUl i. oe ee Washington, D. C. 
RO POC Oe eee atee Belfast 
J OPS TOR LS ae arr le PUN LE SA gn ek eae Rea Hornbeak, Tenn. 
Potent OIRO Matta eens Genie cts et ake Oakland, Cal. 
Bombe, TOUT Detnel: albania ee a eer Bon AU ees Watertown 
Peer WW 11Ans AIPSANUCT. cn co ee tet ae ete tet ed ee oe Ithaca 
Peer PRA DET ONELOTIEY 2 ee ha ht On ere ee eo eas LR Watertown 
Se RE RE Ves AUG OF TRS RP STRUSERID LT ca Ona YEG Andes 
taint Perey \WLteIN oe aes Ne oT te he New York City 
BOWE OGT IL ONTIS so oa a tt ee ae lo be Sale ihe ad ae Fulton 
Re LR TINIE JOR ITI Sa rad eee ek tt a I ae Rt das Slaterville 
ea NIU Ray Arh We Fe Petia nde a SARE he eel OREN SUPORTE OA Geneseo 
“Soelg roS PON Pork 8 RBA Cay gia Wake ee a UO ae aR Le CU TRL y Re ane pe Ovid 
PPA IOTNEONDETR GR OUISONC. Wea Rake Bh cael Wt he heh Buffalo 
PROM NSON: [BIOs EUW ACI Ts 5 Ly lide bates leeds eens a te pet Newburg 


COTE CUELAET VRC ALLSOTT Cae ets Sa bee td catia ad sth a athlon ew Port Henry 


Tracy James, Grant Oe toy eee en eee Syracuse 
TuckrAndrew. Bdward sj oe ee es ee eC ee Flackville 
Vandewalker;George (\Henryic si eS ee Clayton 
Walter Rhilip Maxwell 0s 2s epee Uh ee eae Chicago, 1. 
Walton Léei Barker cos.) aiid as Oa cre VS Lee cee Bear Lake, Pa. 
Westwood, Herman John (boc eae oe ae ee eee Fredonia 
White; Walter Charles.iut re Pee En ate ogo oe ne Cleveland, O. 
‘Wolff,’ Oscar) Monroe. 2a So Ee eee CT ore aes 
Wales Wabi 0 tess eee Re ae Oe a eS ae ee a Oe Cortland 


STUDENTS IN THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF LAW 


DURING THE SUMMER TERM OF 1896 


Atkinson) A lates Ty. OC) Gah Seamer et ee ere Honolulu, Hawaii 
Barber, Evon Marion, LL.B., (Univ. of Mississippi)_-.--_- Biloxi, Miss. 
Boyer, Clarence (I Oey Ure Sees Uae eee re ee ea ce ae Pottsville, Pa. 
Byam, Willis Winheld yo yee Ce ere Se ee ee ee Rome 
Call Jasin yep ay cl i ee ee re ee Ge ere ale Willard, Utah 
Canfield, Horace SA) Bis) ( Harvard) eideon ce se eee oa it eee 
Crumpton Willian (Cai 0 iis en dre OR en eee Evergreen, Ala. 
Davis) Rowland Wye al ay eee eee eee ae Cortland 
Diilyy Pred (Hires a ea Ree Sete ee aoe ee Moores 
Duncan; Winthrop Hillya seo eu pee ee ere ee Lowell, Mass. 
Foote! Stephen Miller ee eee ee rc rare es Saxton’s River, Vt. 
Franklin, Cornelius Edward, A.B., (Union) Att’y at Law_____ _- Albany 
COO TICE MPa tr ee eee ee ee eee ee ete eee ee Brooklyn 
Gregg, Tobit W.)B.1., (oWaltuinOre) cee loll eon See lumn Lincoln, Va. 
Hardy, John Crumpton, A.M., (Miss. College) _____--___- Jackson, Mich. 
Harrison, Alfred Llewellyn, B.A., (Cambridge)__________. _____. Buffalo 
Hatiptman,, George David (Php geese ss) ee Saginaw, Mich. 
Heywood; William C., A\B( Harvard). 22 see es Holyoke, Mass. 
Piitehinsor IN Orman or fee ean ee eer ee San Francisco, Cal. 
Hryde,inenry sNealy AvBsi iv ale) gece ia eo ee ee ee Syracuse 
JOU DSO AL Walter aii near E ee dene ae. cee seer Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Jones, Lodowick WA y at Taw eo oe eo eee ee Buffalo 
Fones, weichard / rial Boye bias vane |e oe Lene ee Columbus, O. 
Kitchell, Obadiah Wilbur, M.A., (Columbia)___...-_______ Newark, N. J. 
Peonard) Georcer Flettian tau ls iia oe eee eee eee ee eee Auburn 
Tusk Clayton Ro. ooo eee a teeta era ee eee Cortland 
M’Caulley, Samuel White, Ph.D., (Yale)___._-.______ Wilmington, Del. 
MacDougall Vewiss hundley eee sie Oe ee Hornellsville 


Magruder, Caleb: Clark, Jr. (Loyola) 2/27 ce aiec es Washington, D. C. 


Pregl Dron a. eRleeer ee tne oe ee Morrisburg, Canada 
Mussey, Ellen Spencer, Att’y at Law__-_-----_------ Washington, D. C. 
Patuereon [Oromia bce use. ote el ee Barnesville, Ohio 
Poune a Witten Kap pens bey ale) is oot belo ol Auburn 
Perereom C uaries. MTEGeriCk (Coen oue lee Honolulu, Hawaii 
Porter, James Henry, Jr., A.B., (University of Georgia)____Atlanta, Ga. 
Peeiiad Visit: LA WSOt uted ne cule Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Merrie DYTOU. ha bi. Bs lh Beste es a dot oe ee oe Warrenspurge 
Roche, Peter A., M.A., (Georgetown )_.-.-.--.--._-_.-.-.-.-_— Syracuse 
Tomer ehelael Lonwrences bly bey ree os eA Batavia 
Shedd, Henry Dean, Ph.B., (Univ. of Rochester)_..___.____._- Rochester 
Signor, Charles Hunter, Att’y at Law____-_..___...- "Tish Al Plattsburg 
BETO TOre nt at les Al i ee OR ee ee ee Milton on Hudson 
ST ILLieee ravine NE. pues alts ee ete ee ee cc ee ee oe Buffalo 
PU At PAT ee Petey ket nen eee Holyoke, Mass. 
Prey TIS COV IVEALEE OLD) (i carne eee Ree Oe Wilmington, Del. 
ahs Sia oe areal a 2 aa tO GA Salles Ta el ne Oe ne ed Buffalo 
White, Willlam Shaw, A.M., B.D., (Tufts)......__-_____ Foxboro, Mass. 
SUMMARY. 

ae BAY ERNIE ETRE ER eSipe TLE) URS Aas, SORES AER EG SR Ee Re a DE Pd fe) 
ie ePEe e r eeor eee eY  ee  e ada Ee a Linemsieahiedaeal el 99 
(Seta 8 eel 2 EB OEE ULES el ll eRe NL pe aa et Cheb 125 
Spe Th AS EBs Te TRE 8 Bef 0 REG ie Apa Tae an ad Pe 18 

Ap BRE hae SE CAS LS 4 aah SOI a A Ml eg! A 252 
Sranenre trom Acagemic DENATnents a. 920 on. foe e eo eee 55 

a2 9 CNEL RE Abate Aa CLIN ale a RS a a CAN Ae ee TO Be 307 
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UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS 


The following publications are issued at the University 
and may be had on application to the Registrar. 


1. The Cornell University Register. 
2. Announcement of Courses of Instruction. 


3. Question Papers used at Examinations for Admission, 
for Advanced Standing (except in the School of Law), and 
for University Scholarships. 


4. Announcement of the President White School of His- 
tory and Political Science. 


5. Announcement of the Sage School of Philosophy. 


6. Instruction in Greek, Latin, Comparative Philology 
and Classical Archzeology. 


7. Announcement of Courses of Instruction in Mathe- 
matics, 


8. Announcement of Courses of Instruction in Physics. 


g. Announcement of Courses of Instruction in Chem- 
istry. 


“to, “Announcement of Courses of Instruction in Marine 
Engineering and Naval Architecture. 


1r. Announcement of Courses of Instruction in Archi- 
tecture. 


12. Announcement of Courses of Instruction in Agri- 
culture. 


13. Announcement of the New York State Veterinary 
College. 


14. Announcement of Courses of Instruction in the Sum- 
mer School. 


15. Announcement of the Summer School of Law. 
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